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3 RUBBER AGE 


COMPOUNDING 
DISPERSIONS 
for LATEX 


Simplify your latex compounding 


by using our standard dispersions. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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‘For Rubber, Neopr 
Other Elastomers 


RUBBER DISPERSED COLORS 
for Dry Elastomers—standardized 


jions in rubber prepared by a patented process. 
@ Double Dispersed—Colloidally dispersed in natural 
rubber latex and coagulated—milled and blended for 
perfect uniformity—your assurance of maximum tinctorial 
strength and dispersibility. 


e Produce clean, 
brilliant, light-fast hue 


® Have high tinctorial 
strength 


@ Uniform—pigment particles perfectly dispersed in nat- 
ural rubber base. Each lot carefully standardized to as- 
sure uniformity. 

@ Clean—Because the pigment is dispersed in a rubber 
matrix, there is no fly loss . . . no dusting to dirty your 
plant or equipment and annoy personnel. 


@ Easy to Weigh—Rubber dispersed form means they 
can be accurately and easily weighed and handled. 


@ Are economical to u 


WATER DISPERSIBLE COLORS 
for Latex—dry powder which 


may be dispersed for use in latex compounds by simple 
agitation in distilled water. 


_@ No grinding equipment necessary. Do not require 
expensive, time-consuming ball-milling. 

@ No contamination of equipment. Their use elimi- 
nates cleaning of equipment necessary when preparing 
ball-milled dispersions of conventional pigments. 


@ Quick and easy to prepare. No long grinding period 
required . . . no specialized equipment necessary. Just 
stir in distilled water and use. 
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Millions of shoes bonded for life... 
as only HYCAR can do it! 


nas operator pictured here is 
applying a special Hycar Ameri- 
can rubber adhesive to a shoe. The 
adhesive will bond the sole to the 
upper for the life of the shoe—will 
resist the effects of water, oil, gaso- 
line, sand and grit as long as the 
shoe wears. 

It is used to bond soles made of 
natural and synthetic rubbers, plasti- 
cized polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
impregnated fabric, cork and rubber, 
etc., to uppers made from nylon, silk, 
polyvinyl sheeting, coated fabrics. 
Millions of pairs of shoes get: this 
Hycar “start in life” every year. 

Hycar has been used for the past 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


few years in the commercial manufac- 
ture of many types of shoe cements. 
This Hycar adhesive was developed 
by the Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation to meet the need for a 
permanent cement for non-leather 
footwear. In tests of all types of 
materials, only a Hycar compound 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Amuuii Ru phen 


met the strict requirements. 

Hycar American rubber is used in 
many applications where its out- 
standing resistance to heat, cold, 
abrasion, weather and wear are 
necessary to meet rigid service con- 
ditions. Hycar is light in weight, oil 
and gas resistant. It may be used as a 
modifier for phenolic resins ... asa 
plasticizer ...as an adhesive ...asa 
latex for coating or impregnating. 

Hycar may answer your problems 
—or help you develop new ideas. For 
complete information and technical 
advice, please write Dept. HB-7. B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials *« HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philosophy-—Love of Wisdom 


Philblack’°O-The HAF black that knows how to 
make “‘cold’’ rubber wear longer! 


HE abrasion resistant qualities of “cold’’ rubber are dramatically 1m- 
proved by reinforcement with Philblack O; so is its ability to resist aging, 
cracking, cut growth and chipping. This HAF black imparts remarkably good 
flex life, too. 
While used for the most part in tire treads (natural or ‘“‘cold” rubber or 
GR-S) Philblack O is valuable in al/ mechanical rubber goods where abrasion 
resistance is important. 


Send for a trial order. Available in bags or in bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“ PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
Phillips¢ EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company; Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. ® 
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Natural Rubber Stock — abrasion loss 2.24% Same stock plus 20 parts Pliolite $-6—abrasion loss only 1.44% 
(Taber abrasion H18; 1000 revolutions; 500 gms) (conditions of test same as with first sample) 
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O DOUBT about it — you get more 
N abrasion resistance in rubber stocks 
when you compound them with Pliolite 
$-6. Just look at the samples above. 


The stock on the right — containing 
Pliolite $-6 — shows clearly the effect 
of fortifying stocks with this Goodyear- 
developed copolymer resin. Abrasion was 
smooth — even — without pitting — and 
just about half that created in the un- 
fortified rubber. 














Besides adding abrasion resistance, 
Pliolite S-6 increases stiffness, hardness 
and tensile. The light color of the resin 
makes it ideally suited for the reinforce- 
ment of light-colored stocks. You will 
find Pliolite S-6 well suited for all ap- 
plications needing a light-color, low- 
gravity stock of 70 to 100 durometer 
hardness with good processability and 
marked moldability. 























You can get Pliolite S-6 in a powder for 
your own mixing, or in master batches. 
For complete information. and sam- 
ples, write Goodyear, 

Chemical Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 
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|. 
Solve “scorch problems” 





HIS new accelerator-retarder combination 
Sheet rubber compounders important sav- 
ings. First, it makes possible the full use of all 
the advantages of reinforcing furnace blacks in 
natural rubber tire tread formulations—without 


scorching. 
Here are more advantages gained: 


1. Low heat build-up. 
2. Good flex life and high abrasion resistance. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





in tire tread processing 


3. Improved resilience and compression set. 


4, Easy handling and processing. 


Good-rite Erie is an excellent delayed action 
accelerator. Good-rite Vultrol is a highly effective 
retarder at processing temperature. Send for com- 
plete information about the properties and use of 
these tested and proved rubber chemicals. Please 
write Dept. CB-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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ROLLS custom-made” for your machines 





The ability of Farrel-Birmingham to 
produce rolls to meet your needs exactly 
results from a century of service to the 
rubber industry. 


Experience in building a wide variety 
of roll-equipped processing machines 
guides company engineers in selecting the 
proper metal mixture ... in determining 
the best method of heating or cooling the 
roll uniformly .. . and in designing the 
roll to withstand the punishment it will 
receive in service. 
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Farrel-Birmingham rolls are produced 
in the world’s largest specialty roll shop at 
Ansonia—a shop equipped to make rolls of 
any size required, and in many different 
metal formulas, of chilled iron, alloy iron, 
gray iron, Meehanite metal or steel. Here, 
each step in manufacturing is closely con- 
trolled, from metallurgical analysis of raw 
materials to final inspection of the fin- 
ished roll. 

When you need roll renewals or other 
processing equipment, call Farrel- 
Birmingham. 


























AKRON-STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC MILL 
BATCH-OFF , 
MACHINE 4 


with this 


Designed primarily to handle the mill 
output in connection with Banbury 
dump mills, this proven Akron-Stand- 
ard machine distinctly shortens your 
Banbury cycle. It saves valuable mix- 
ing time by removing a continuous 
slab of stock from the mill in two min- 
utes or less—in a mere fraction of the 
time you have heretofore needed to 
slab off the processed stock by hand. 
Your processing cycle is reduced, your 
stock-handling definitely speeded up. 
How can you possibly afford to be 
without this remarkable time-saving 
Akron-Standard equipment? 















Pe 


MILL END. The Akron- 
Standard automatic batch- 
off machine ready to re- 
cetve milled stock. 





BATCH-OFF END. Rack loading end and festoon 


rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our well illustrated 36-page Bulletin “A”, describing this 
and many other types of profit-making Akron-Standard equipment. 
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or improved stiffness 


in natural or synthetic rubber latices 




























INCREASED STIFFNESS produced by 
adding PLIOLITE Latex 190 to 
natural rubber latex. 


20 parts Pliolite 


Latex 190 added b "| 


10 parts Pliolite 
Latex 190 added 





Effect of PLIOLITE Latex 190 on typical latices in 
terms of stiffness, as measured by 300% modulus. 


1000 


Stiffness without 
Pliolite Latex 190 








ou can increase stiffness of both natural and syn- 
b ors latices — as shown by the chart — with 
Pliolite Latex 190. Increased hardness, tear resistance 
and tensile strength are also gained through use of this 
stabilized dispersion of a copolymer hydrocarbon resin 
developed by Goodyear. It will not cause coagulation. 
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In addition, Pliolite Latex 190 has excellent electrical 
properties and low specific gravity, coupled with low 
water-absorption properties. Its use improves process- 
ing, and does not affect the color of the finished product, b 
so you can use Pliolite Latex 190 in light-colored stocks. , - a ae 15 
For full details and sample, write: "PARTS PLIOLITE LATEX 190 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD, 
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Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





McNEIL 


TIRE and TUBE 
CURING PRESSES 


IN POPULAR SIZES 


Model 400 — 75” — 25, shown below, will handle the 
larger regular truck sizes, plus farm implement sizes 
and earth mover sizes up to 24:00-32. 


Model 675-65”-18D Single Tire Press 


1 
Labor and power saving. Our patented method 
for stripping any size of tire takes most of the 
work out of the job. One man can operate a large 
battery of presses. Very little power is required, 
as our electrically operated unit requires power for 
only a few seconds during each cycle, to open or 
close the press. 
2 
High production, resulting in lower costs due 
to almost continuous curing. One-half minute to 
two minutes for changes, depending upon size of 
tire being cured. 
3 
Wide range of flexibility and fast mold chang- 
ing. Simple and rugged design of mechanism for 
adjustment to suit mold thickness. 


4 
Better cures, because of open steam method of 
curing, plus individual temperature and pressure 


control, plus cooling if desired. All presses are Model 400 — 75” — 25 Tube Press 
heavy duty type for high internal pressures. 


All the experience and engineering skill of the MCNEIL organization is at your call to help you increase effi- 
ciency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow's production, check with McNEIL today. 





GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. litd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 
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MANUFACTURING AGENTS 


WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURIN DUIPME FOR 1 5. TUBES and MECHANICAL GO 
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Sharples Chemicals Inc. 





BURGESS PIGMENTS 


Hydrous kaolin type pigment of highly uniform 
e particle size, constant pH, excellent color, and 
Bu rgess Pigment No. yal maximum freedom from contaminating impuri- 
ties. Filler and reinforcing pigment for natural 
and synthetic rubber. 










‘ Anhydrous white kaolin pigment of carefully con- 

Bu rgess Iceberg Pigment trolled uniformity. 90 to 92 Brightness, white 
pigment, extender, reinforcing agent, filler— par- 

ticularly suited for Butyl and Vinyl compounds. 


Hydrous type pigment of fine particle size—90 to 
95% under 2 microns. Designed for synthetic 
Burgess Polyclay eseunete rubber formulations, particularly with GR-S where 
a fine particle size is required for maximum 
reinforcing. 


Anhydrous kaolin type pigment which improves 


Burgess Pigment No. 30 electrical qualities of Vinylinsulating compounds, 


excellent pigment for Vinyl compounds. 


Write for specifications, prices, laboratory test data 


and samples. 
Pigments produced by 


Burgess Pigment Co., 


Paterson, N. J. 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
1659 W. Market St., Akron 2, Offio 


INTERMEDIATES FOR RUBBER CHEMICALS 80 £. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
ACCELERATORS, VULCANIZING AGENTS, WAX 


PLASTICIZERS, POLYMERIZATION CONTROLLER 


< atone mesctactanes 














UNITED ROLLS 


MILLS...REFINERS... CRACKERS... CALENDERS...WASHERS 


for processing RUBBER 


PLASTICS...TILE 
PAINT 
LINOLEUM and other 
NON-METALLIC MATERIALS 











Whatever your processing require- 
ments, our almost 50 years of roll 
making experience can help you 
achieve maximum satisfaction. 


We’d like to prove it. 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANTS AT 
PITTSBURGH + VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE 
* YOUNGSTOWN + CANTON 


Subsidiary: Adamson United Company 
Affiliates: 
Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. Canada 
$.6.C.1.M., Paris, France 
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IF YOU HAVE 
ADHESION TROUBLE WITH EXTRUSIONS 


ube 
ja LIQUID CONCENTRATE 


alind WHEN 


atind ’ a octicONY ¢xtrud:‘C) {ube 


reve x sxer c “ reieo® is used, lips are adhe- 
dtoP ies a n, ovr , sion free—no hand 
ed exten" ; labor necessary to 
Px.) mot separate th 

















Also Mfrs. of 


RUBBEROL SYINITKIOL ... GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT 


THREE OTHER FACTORY PROVED RUBBER PROCESSING AGENTS 


QUALITY 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 
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@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
| gawc OXIDES 
Distributors for 
/ | AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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GOODYEAR POT HEATERS 
DELIVER UNIFORM CURES 


with Taylor “Push-Button” Control! 


96-inch Goodyear airplane tires are now cured per- 
fectly at the push of a button. Since Goodyear installed 
Taylor automatic controls on their jumbo pot heaters 
(below), one man can deliver aoe cures in three 
heaters—and change curing cycles from one size tire to 


another by simply resetting the timer dial. 


Here’s what happens automatically when the Taylor 
Flex-O-Timers, Ricialine Pressure Gauges and Ful- 
scope Temperature Controllers take over. Operator loads 
heater, pushes start button, then: 

1. Sequence Timer turns on steam to bag. 
Signal light flashes when bag is full. After 
pre-steaming, timer shuts off steam, admits 
air to bag. “Bag Steam” light turns off, 
“Bag Air” light turns on. 

2. Timer actuates Fulscope Controller, 
which opens steam inlet valves. At same 
time, blow-off valve closes. Operator lets 
air out of shell. 

3. Sequence Timer stops, Cure Timer 
starts. When cure temperature is reached, 


M9 AR As S95 ARERR RE ERS 
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large steam inlet valve closes and control is maintained 
by asmaller valve. Fulscope operates valve to discharge 
condensate. 
4. At end of cure, Cure Timer stops and restarts Se- 
quence Timer to complete cycle. Steam to shell shuts off. 
Blow-off valve opens, signal light goes out, and Timer 
opens spray water valve. 
5. At end of spray period, water and blow-off valves 
are closed, steam valves are opened to warm up heater. 
Steam shuts off, Timer stops and horn blows. 
In short, here is a control system that en- 
ables you to cure your product with mass- 
production uniformity—and to change the 
molding cycle from one size tire to another 
by turning a dial. For the complete story, 
ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indi- 
cating, —s and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


Po 





‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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For INSULATED WIRE, GASKETS and STEAM HOSE 









Albalith-73 is the outstanding lithopone for use in compounds that require low 
water absorption... because it is specially processed, then coated with fatty 
acids. 

Albalith-73 imparts 18% lower water absorption (2.54 vs. 3.10 mg./sq.cm.) 
than a typical untreated lithopone when tested by the Office of Rubber Reserve’s 
standard method.* 

Albalith-73, moreover, is similar in that feature (2.49 vs. 2.54 mg./sq.cm.) to 
XX-78 Zinc Oxide—which for years has been favored for use in insulated wire 
and other compounds of low water absorption. 

Albalith-73 also has good electrical properties, facilitates processing, and im- 
parts high resilience, together with good tensiles and tear resistance. 

Take advantage of Albalith-73 in your compounds for insulated wire, steam 
hose; gaskets and others. 

Write now for samples of Albalith-73. 


*Test Method: Section D-3, Determination of Water Absorption, Specifications for Gov- 
ernment Synthetic Rubber, R.F.C., Office of Rubber Reserve. 





COMPOUND : 
Smoked sheet.......... 100 Yours for the asking a BI 
spe ee a THE ACTIVATOR 
XX-78 Zine Oxide ..... 5 Vol. 9 f No. 1 
Pigment ........ 24 volumes 100 volumes rubber 






Cure 45 minutes @ 40 Ibs. 






Duplicate specimens (2’’ x 5” x 0.1’’) of 
each compound were immersed in water 
at 70°C. for 20 hours. The increase in 
weight per unit area represents the water 
‘absorption and is expressed in mg. 

sq.cm. 







RSE HEAD PRODUCTS 
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TITANIUM PIGMEN 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL 


TITANOX 


PI! GMeENTS 
make bright Rain-togs 


"Bait 


Tre use of TITANOX-RA (rutile titanium 

dioxide) is particularly desirable for 

lightly loaded stocks and also sheet plastics. 

This pigment imparts maximum whiteness, 

brightness, opacity and regulates translucency 
as desired. Clarity of tints is outstanding. 


A little TITANOX-RA goes a long way. 


For heavily loaded stocks and also tints, 
TITANOX-RCHT (rutile-calcium pigment) is often 
preferred. These finely divided inert pigments 
promote normal aging and add resistance 

to discoloration. 


Our Technical Service Laboratory is at your 

service to help you solve your rubber pigmentation 
problems. Write: Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.; 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 South 
Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Branches in all other principal cities. 


TITANOX 
a 


T conronarion GS 


CHA2.0 CER? £2 Yes Rus 
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Excellent processing action. 
Low-temperature flexibility. 
Flame resistance. 

Light stability, resistance to embrittlement; 
Low volatility. 

Non-toxicity. 





















Low cost. 

Excellent processing action. 
High tensile and tear strength. 
Low burning rate. 

Oil and abrasion resistance. 
Heat and light stability. 











BLENDS of 141 and 160 






Mixtures yield formulations with: 
Economic advantages. 
Excellent processing characteristics. 
Good light and heat stability. 
Excellent outdoor weathering properties. 
Good low-temperature flexibility. 
Flame resistance. 
Good “‘hand” and drape. 










Santicizers 141 and 160 are available at competitive prices for 
immediate shipment in any quantity. Used separately, or in 
combination, they will improve vinyl processing — add many 
desirable qualities to films, sheetings, extrusions and floor tiles. 


To learn how Santicizer 141 and Santicizer 140 may be em- 
ployed profitably in your operations, contact any District Sales 
Office, or write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 


Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
Santicizer: Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
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ee FREE Reference Book for users of 


MONSANTO 









chemicals and plastics! The 28th 
Edition of Monsanto Catalog .. . just 
off the press... is packed with help- 
ful information for businesses using 
chemicals or plastics. It contains 176 
pages and fully describes more 
than 400 Monsanto products. Your 
request will bring a copy free and 
postpaid. 

CHOCO SEH ESE SES EHEHESEEHEHEHSHESEHEHEEEEEEE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 
920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Please send me: Full information on({ )Santicizer141,( —_) Santicizer 160. 
( ) New Monsanto Catalog. 





Company 
Address 
City State. 
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ERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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WHY 
St. Joe 
lead-free 
ZINC 


Oxide 









Here is the Answer: 


If you were to name the principal factors that you— 






as a user of zinc oxide—would consider all-important 






when choosing a supplier, wouldn't this be the 






line-up? 






@. Integrity and experience of the manufacturer. 






b. High quality and uniformity of the product. 






C. The producer's ability to deliver, on time, the 





precise type of pigment and the quantities you need. 







On those, and many other counts, the St. Joseph Lead . 
Compoeny stands out. As a result, ST. JOE American 
Process, Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES have for years been 
specified by many manufacturers who are known for 
the high quality of their own products. 







ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 « Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory, Monaca, (Josephtown), Pennsylvania 
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Both worth looking at- 








INDONEX 
PLASTICIZERS 


For Rubber, Synthetic Rubber, 
Asphaltic, and Resinous 
Compositions 


INDOPOL 
POLYBUTENES 


For Rubber Goods, Adhesives, 
Mastics, Paper Products, 
and Tape. 


Bulletin 12 






\ N DOK: 


cyeMnical ? 


Bulletin 13 and Special 
Circulars 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A New Plant for 
Buffalo’s Latest Development 


“DIP” PROCESS RECLAIMS 




































































View of the newest U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. plant in the Buffalo area. 


Burrato is proud to announce the completion of a modern plant equipped 
with specially designed machinery for the production of reclaims made by our 
revolutionary “DIP” process. Buffalo’s “DIP” process represents the first basic 
improvement in the reclaiming of rubber in fifty years. 


“DIP” process reclaims offer the following advantages to the Rubber Industry: 
& Improved uniformity smoothness and processing qualities. 
€3 Increased resistance to abrasion. 


Superior load carrying ability without impairment of physical 
tests or increase in hardness. 


| BUFFALO Technical Service offers full assistance in compound development— 
helps to make the use of the new “DIP” process reclaims more advantageous and 
profitable. Write us today for full information. 


U.S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. (Plants at Buffalo and Cheektowaga, N. Y.) 
Trenton—H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 












































a a. cater a 


| 67 YEARS SERVING THE INDUSTRY SOLELY AS RECLAIMERS 
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- THERE IS no Cheaper series of resins 
that imparts as good properties to 
cured compounds or is as carefully 
‘controlled in manufacture as 
‘RESINEX. . . . It is available in 
: variety of forms, one of which is 

| and the remainder solids 
hg in melting point from 10° 
5° Centigrade. 




















%+ BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION AND SMOOTHER STOCKS 
+ IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING AND CUT-GROWTH 
*% HIGHER TENSILE with BETTER ELONGATION and TEAR PROPERTIES 
* SMOOTHER EXTRUSION 
WRITE FOR NEW RESINEX BULLETIN TODAY ! 
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Indispensable T0 YOU 
IN THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY~ 


iNise 


wax emulsion 








, Gives Dis Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and, eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. If Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. I?'s Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


THE 


BEACON 


gam Ty. 






* 
aS 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


a Y 
COMPANY BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
th crea luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
CWUCE obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 
:; Manufacturers 
7 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


N iO MASSA(C HUSETTS 


e let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 


saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 
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MAN WANTED! 





Must know how 


to push 


HERE uniform high quality demands that 

nothing be left to chance, you can depend 
on this Taylor Control System. It gives you 
complete control of sequence and duration of op- 
erations plus complete control of platen temper- 
ature and condensate removal. Once the operator 
pushes a starter button, here’s what this system 
does: 


1. Controls all timing sequences from the 
moment the press is started until the finished 
product is ready for removal. 


2. Controls temperature during the heating 
cycle. Also controls automatic change-over to 
cooling (where necessary ) at the end of the mold- 


ing period, 


RECORDING TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 


TIMER ; O) = cveue 


STEAM VALVE : Fo AI <p nepucine | | SUPPLY 
omen VALVE ru 


Praren Press 
STEAM 4 _ 
WATER VALVE + 

6 Bae 
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S-WAY VALVE 














WATER DRAIN 








CONDENSATE 
WAVE 








CONDENSATE 
RETURN 


$94 


button! 


3. Provides automatic removal of conden- 
sate during the heating cycle, requiring no sepa- 
rate traps. 


4. Provides automatic “bumping” or “gas- 
sing”’ (when necessary). 


This system is so flexible that you can change 
the time cycle without cutting of cams. And you 
can change the molding period independent of 
the balance of the cycle by means of the Auxil- 
iary Timer. And, the Fulscope Temperature 
Controller is fully adjustable for all temperature 
changes within its range. Interested? Ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ontario. 


Instruments for indicating, recording, 


and controlling temperature, pressure, 


humidity, flow and liquid level. 





a De. 
‘Taylor Instruments 
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FAWICK-EQUIPPED MACHINES 
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= 
Fawick Air-Ring ee fs 
Clutch or Brake 
Type E Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on three mill 
line at Ace Rubber Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 
| 





Time-wasting clutch adjustment down time is practically 


a 


Fawick Airflex element on 36” Tread Skiver by 





eliminated on Fawick-equipped machines. The moving 





parts of this Fawick Clutch—the rubber-and-fabric pneu- National Rubber Machinery Co., Columbiana, 
matic tube and the friction shoe assemblies—adjust auto- Ohio. 
matically and compensate for wear. 
The smooth engagement action of this Fawick Clutch eee 
lll 


eliminates sudden shock loads which damage machinery. 
Controlled torque starting can be obtained with a simple 
modulating air valve. This type Fawick Clutch is ideally 
suited to continuous slip applications. 


For specific recommendations for your 





machines, write to our Engineering De- 


partment today. Address Dept. RA. Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on Standard 
No. 7 Heavy-Duty Warming Mill by Stewart 
Bolling & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
















Releasing air through the instant-acting .Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact. 











ENGAGED POSITION 


RCRA ereYy! 


Expanding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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PELLETEX 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 
: 
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PELLETEX — the carbon black to meet 
high quality specifications 


Water sprays inside these flues cool PELLETEX en route to the Cottrell 
Precipitators from General Atlas fiery furnaces ...an important step 
requiring precise control in the journey of PELLETEX to the consumers’ 


finest compounds. 


chsot The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston « H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco * Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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OST rubber compounds require the addition of an anti- 
M oxidant material for age-resisting properties . . . to 
prevent cracking, checking, hardening and loss of strength. 
But most anti-oxidants tend to discolor the finished product 
or to stain materials with which they come in contact. 

For white rubber products . . . white sidewall tires, crepe- 
soled shoes, sponge rubber cushions, sanitary goods, refrigera- 
tor gaskets, and the like . .. Koppers offers you Di-tert-butyl 
para-cresol (DBPC). Tests have shown that DBPC is an 
effective anti-oxidant with non-discoloring and non-staining 
qualities. 

Koppers invites you to test DBPC in your own laboratories. 
Write for an experimental sample and for a copy of Technical 
Bulletin C-8-115. 


WITH 
KOPPERS 


DBPC 


WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES. Added to rubber com- 
pounds from which “white sidewalls’ are 
* fabricated, Koppers DBPC give age-resis- 
tance without causing discoloration. 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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Chanel Division — 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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CARBON BLACK Served 1949 Style 





OPEN OUTER BAG ONLY AT BANBURY 
Add sealed film package con- 
taining 25 lbs. of carbon 

black directly to Mixer. | 


4 
pP~ Banbury Mixer Receives Carbon Black 


7 -V:fehg In New Miscible Polymer Film Package 
Entirely Compatible With Most Rubber Compounds 


GODFREY L. Me INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 








Engineered Equipment 


tr Continuous Processes 
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Continuous tire fobrie processing unit, including pre-dip- 
ping, drying, colendering, cooling, and wind-up equipment. 
We engineer, build and install continuous processing 
equipment for the manufacturer of rubber or plastics 
products. Your inquiry concerning special or unusual 
requirements is invited. Our engineers are available 
for consultation. 
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NOW Calcined Magnesia in 
LUMP Form—GENMAG TECHNICAL 


A 


FOR IMPROVED 
SCORCH RESISTANCE 
IN NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 


There has always been loss of efficiency when calcined magnesia has been 
pulverized into a powder, for the powder has great affinity for moisture and 
carbon dioxide — which lower its scorch resistance in neoprene compounding. 
So now General Magnesite & Magnesia Company has made available caicined 


magnesia in /ump form. 


To further safeguard this lump magnesia from deterioration by contact with carbon 
dioxide and moisture while in transit or storage, it is packaged in heat-sealed 


polyethylene bags. 
Dispersion in compoundings is equal to that of powdered magnesia. 
Disinterested tests show that stresses in Banbury Mixers and rubber mills are so 


great that dispersion of lump magnesia is equal to dispersion of GENMAG 
TECHNICAL powdered magnesia, and scorch resistance is greatly improved. 







PROTECTED! BY POLYETHYLENE BAGS 


Polyethylene used for Tames fe protects 
the calcined magnesia from carbon 
dioxide and moisture. ackage is 
dumped into the mixer or ye? g uncpened. 


Ask for three page technical bulletin with independent laboratory data, 


describing GENMAG TECHNICAL Lump Magnesia. 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


Box 671 MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
Sales Representatives: 
AKRON, OHIO— DENVER, COLO.— NEWARK, N. J.— 
atierwick eo ag ‘Chemical Co. Denver Fire Clay Co. ocinat, 5, Wood & & Co., Inc. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
NY 1 Chemical Co. Mansiek Stenderd Ghanteat Ge. st PAULL Zehrung Chemical Co. 
Chemical Sales Corp. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— George C. Brandt, Inc. 
CHICAGO, IiL.— Harwick Standard Chemical Co., SEATTLE, WASH.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. Trenton, N. J. Carl F. Miller & Co. 
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NORRISTOWN, PA. 


TRENTON, N. J.— 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical ve. Ltd. 
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noduction Keally Kolls 
with Wt. Vernon Fabrics 


easton fabric quality can make a great difference in the quality 
and efficiency of calendering operations. That’s why producers of 











calendered products rate Mt. Vernon fabrics so highly—they are 
aware of their high degree of uniformity, the result of being made 
from top grades of cotton under rigid laboratory controls. They know 
how much Mt. Vernon fabrics contribute to smooth, uninterrupted 


operations—to quality products. 








For fabrics that mean better rubber products, faster production, 


specify Mt. Vernon. 





TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 
> “—~\ J) 7 
elling (Tn) 7 igen 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO « ATLANTA + BALTIMORE *« BOSTON + LOS ANGELES = AKRON 
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Multiplying your need for Multifex 


Rubber and plastic products for babies are 
being improved in quality by the incorpora- 
tion of MULTIFEX, an ultrafine, non-abrasive 
precipitated calcium carbonate made by 
Diamond ALKALI. For MULTIFEX increases 
resistance to tear and to deterioration of many 
plastics and of light-colored natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. 


MULTIFEX is available in three grades to 
meet your particular needs: 


1, MULTIFEX: .03 to .04 microns in particle 
size. White. Uncoated. Highly reinforcing in 
natural rubber and imparts tear resistance 
(both hot and cold), high tensile strength and 
elongation with low modulus. 


2. SUPER-MULTIFEX: .03 to .04 microns. 


White. Coated with two different coating 
agents. Acts similar to MULTIFEX except for 
slightly higher elongation and somewhat lower 
modulus. Recommended especially for high 
hot-tear resistance. Coating acts as a lubri- 
cant, improving dispersion and giving good 
flowing stock in molding compounds. 

3. MULTIFEX MM: differs from MULTIFEX 
only in particle size which is .05 to .06 
microns. Easier to incorporate and in many in- 
stances provides quality equal to finer grades 
due to more complete dispersion. 

We'll be glad to help you select the 
MULTIFEX grade best suited to your needs 
and to provide technical assistance should you 
wish it. Just get in touch with our nearest 
sales office or distributor. 


MULTIFEX NOW SOLD THROUGH 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Wichita, Oklahoma City 


and Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, Harrison and Crosfield, 


Montreal and Toronto. 


lt, 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND MULTIFEX AND SURFEX 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





CHEMICALS 
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Flames in a channel process plant. 


DIXIEDENSED 77-ePc 
DIXIEDENSED HM-mrec 


United channel blacks have an enviable record for uniform quality 
and satisfactory performance. Years of experience and skill govern 
their manufacture. 

United channel blacks are specification-made for use in your rubber, 
and they are repeatedly and thoroughly quality-checked by us in a 
number of ways. 

United channel blacks are properly pelleted for ready breakdown 
and dispersion in your mixing and milling equipment. 

United channel blacks are dependable for satisfactory processing at 
all stages and for quick, tight cures. 

United channel blacks possess that high reinforcement so essential 
for the satisfactory performance of your goods in service. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 





NEW Y RK « AKRON °* HICAGO + BOSTOD 













Almost universal acceptance by the rub- 
ber industry proves the superiority of Dow 


Corning Silicone Mold Release agents. 


You who have helped us reduce manufac- 
turing costs by demanding more and more 


mold release emulsion know its outstanding 


REDUCED SCRAP, 


branch office. 





Atlanta . Chicago . Cleveland 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
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_ Another Frice 


Proves agdin THE SUPERIORITY OF 


DC Mold Release Emulsions 


IF YOU WANT CLEANER MOLDS, 


: fj W . * a 
FASTER RELEASE, o- mor — ONIN 


information on how DC Mold Release Agents can 
save you money—merely write or call our nearest 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION e¢ Midland, Michigan 





— Reduction 


DOWN 


from $2.65 to $1.96 per Ib. 


25.6% 


IN THE LAST 
SVEARS 













characteristics. . . . Its fast, clean release 
from even the most complicated molds. . . 
How it helps molds stay cleaner longer 
and improves the appearance of the 
finished product by virtually eliminating 


surface blemishes, non-knits and fold overs. 
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Dallas , Los Angeles . New York 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
[ter Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 
samples and booklet 
describing these resins. 





BENZOL * TOLUOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS * HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 

COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS + RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * TAR PAINTS 
WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * PHENOTHIAZINE * ALKYLATED PHENOLS 

RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


A-32 
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Wi, a combination of advantages found in no other red 





EAT gesist ANT or yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leadership 
LN in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding 
end sett new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 
on-BLEEDING of products ... All shades available for prompt shipment! 
3 ; 
eo? pave Cs. 


Seud for Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of The Glidden 
Company, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. © . Collinsville, til. ° Oakland, California 
SUNCLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
~  tithepone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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roll Savings Plan, by which their employees invest in 
U. S. Savings Bonds automatically every pay day. 
This Plan builds security not only for the individual 
employees, but for their companies and for the nation! 


As you know, Savings Bonds pay $4 at maturity 
for every $3 invested. Thus they help create a “rainy- 
day” fund for each Payroll Saver, increasing his 
security. 


How P.S.P. helps employers 


America’s leading corporations report these company — 


benefits from the Payroll Savings Plan: As Bonds 
increase the worker’s economic peace of mind, plant 
morale improves. Production increases—because ab- 
senteeism, labor turnover, and the accident rate all 
decline. Relations improve between employer and 
employee. 


Savings Bond dollars are dollars removed from the 
spending stream. They are deferred purchasing power 
—an assurance of good business during the years to 
come. The Treasury uses net Savings Bond dollars to 


Your employees wan 
to nelp you build securit 


HERE’S HOW 7,500,000 WORKERS ARE DOING IT 


More than 20,000 companies now maintain the Pay- 








help reduce inflationary credit potential in the bank- 
ing system by retiring short-term bank-held Federal 
securities. So Bonds increase the nation’s economic 
security, too! 


Proof that employees want P. S. P. 


Practically everybody wants to save. Every one of 
your employees could be saving more if he were ob- 
taining Savings Bonds regularly, right where he 
works. Even with today’s high prices, it has been 
proved that between 40% and 60% of America’s 
working millions—at any wage level—can and will 
buy Bonds through Payroll Savings if management 
sponsors the Plan and if a fellow worker asks them to 
sign Up. 


Yes—your employees want to help you build se- 
curity—for all of us. It’s up to you whether they get 
the chance. All the help you need is available from 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Savings Bonds Division. While it’s on your mind, why 
not call him? Or write the Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


RUBBER AGE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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SAVES $6,000 A YEAR IN PROCESSING 


2 Sun Rubber-Processing Aids Improve Product Quality, 
Cut Inventory Costs by Replacing 5 Competitive Aids 


A manufacturer of transmission 
belting and conveyor belts, although 
turning out high quality material, 
was not satisfied. He was deter- 
mined to produce products that 
were still better, if a way could be 
found. One possibility lay in in- 
creasing resistance to fatigue caused 
by the millions of rotations of the 
belts around pulleys. 

After discussing the problem 
with a Sun Engineer, he decided to 
try Circosol-2XH for his natural 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS -< 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


rubber and GR-S stocks, and Circo 
Light Rubber-Processing Aid for 
neoprene and other synthetics. 
These gave just the results wanted. 
In fact, they proved to be so good 
and so versatile that the five com- 
petitive products previously used 
have been eliminated. 

Now, with only two processing 
aids to buy, the company orders in 
tankcar lots. Savings are estimated 
at $6,000 a year. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 








speed up milling and calendering; 
minimize bleeding and migrating; 
reduce flex-cracking, heat build-up 
and hardening. In some cases they 
even increase the resilience of the 
finished vulcanizate. These “Job 
Proved” aids are refined for maxi- 
mum compatibility with the type 
of rubber used—natural, synthetic, 
or reclaim. To learn how Sun 
Rubber-Processing Aids may help 
you, call the nearest Sun office. The 
services of a Sun Engineer are 
available without obligation. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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For vital statistics on rubber 


Subscribe to the 


“RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN” 


Issued monthly, the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
is published by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
This group, with headquarters in London, is the internation- 
al organization which was established to collect statistical 
and other general information on rubber. Regular statistics 
are furnished by the numerous governments cooperating in 
the program, with the result that the figures appearing in 
the BULLETIN are the nearest approach to world-wide 
official figures. 


Each issue of the BULLETIN is replete with up-to-the- 
minute world-wide data on the production, exports, imports, 
consumption and stocks of rubber. Over 55 separate tables 
are used to enable the user to locate specific information on 
any phase of the rubber picture. Each issue is divided into 
8 separate sections, as follows: Natural Rubber, Natural 
Latex, Synthetic Rubber, Synthetic Latices, Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber, Rubber Manufac- 
tures, and General. 


The data furnished in the BULLETIN is of utmost im- 
portance to all rubber manufacturers as well as to Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers and Commodity houses of all kinds. 
Specimen copies will be furnished without charge on re- 
quest. 


Annual Subscription—$5.00 per year 


New and Renewal Subscriptions in the United States may be sent to 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








RUBBER AGE is the exclusive pa are distributor in the 
United States for the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN. 
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PICMENTS 


1OF UNIFORM QUALITY --- ALWAYS 
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For 29 years THE C. P. HALL COMPANY has 
pe ‘ Pp Hall ree | supplied the Rubber Industry with pigments of 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS § quality. Whether you buy a single bag or a car- 

load, the quality is always the same. 











SUPREX: standard of the rubber industry for 
high reinforcement. 


The F inest PARAGON: preferred where a soft, white 


clay is needed. 


_: See 


: Huser Russer Crays are held to the strict- 

est specifications with every carload continu- 
Ru bber C ays ously tested during production for color, mois- 

ture, and grit. In addition, composite samples 
are sent to the central laboratories at Borger, 
Texas, for a check on actual performance in 
rubber. Such measures as these assure the 
uniformity and quality required for depend- 
able compounding results. 














J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | wey 10 
MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
Manufacturers 0, | syppex ciay 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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The Compounding of Hard Rubber 
Natural and Synthetic 


By W. MURRAY GALL 


Chief Chemist, Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N., J. 


ARD rubber, frequently called ebonite, is a material 
4 which has many desirable: physical and chemical 

properties. The relatively new plastics industry has 
offered stiff competition, yet it is reasonably safe to 
say that, for certain applications, nothing else can be 
substituted for hard rubber and still maintain its unique 
properties. 

One of the principal qualities of this material is its 
finished appearance. When a high grade ebonite com- 
pound is properly processed, it can be given a high lus- 
trous finish which sets it apart from similar materials 
for beauty and richness. The highest grade of hard 
rubber is a compound containing only rubber and sulfur. 
It is in this type of compound that maximum physical 
properties and highest lustre are found. 


Applications 


The use of ebonite in specific applications is, of course, 
dependent on its physical and chemical properties. How- 
ever, its attractive appearance has led to its use for 
articles wherein ‘‘eye-appeal” is as necessary as physi- 
cal and chemical stability. Examples of such articles 
are.combs, trays, toilet seats, steering wheels, pipe stems, 
drug sundries, bowling balls, etc. There are numerous 
other applications where the standard of appearance is 
not all-important, such as tank and ‘pipe lining, battery 
cases, electrical parts, etc. For these uses, another inher- 
ent property is utilized, namely, chemical inertness. 
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Hard rubber of almost any grade offers great resistance 
to chemical corrosion. For this reason, the hard rubber 
industry plays an important part in the chemical equip- 
ment field, where it is used extensively for lining tanks 
and pipes, for covering agitators, valves, fans, etc. 

All of the aforementioned information is applicable to 
hard rubber made from both natural and synthette: rub- 
ber. Generally speaking, natural rubber is to be pre- 
ferred, as it gives somewhat better physical properties. 
One important advantage of natural rubber is its ease of 
processing. Despite the great deal of work that has been 
done on improving the processing characteristics of syn- 
thetic rubber, i.e., GR-S, the fact remains that natural 
rubber is easier to process than; its synthetic counterpart. 
During the recent crude rubber shortage, however, vari- 
ous synthetic polymers were substituted very success- 
fully, and it is probable that in the future-synthetic rub- 
ber will be used for special applications. One difference 
between natural rubber ebonite and synthetic rubber 
ebonite is that a higher lustre is obtained with the for- 
mer. This property appears to be inherent with the poly- 
mer, but the difference is not too outstanding. 


Sulfur Ratios 


Strictly speaking, true hard rubber ‘or ebonite con- 
tains 47% of sulfur and corresponds to the empirical 
formula (C;H,S)x. ‘Generally speaking, the term “hard 
rubber” ‘includes’ cottfpounds which contain at least 25 
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FIG. 1—Effect of combined sulfur on 
tensile strength. 


parts of suifur per 100 parts of polymer, but even this 
designation is subject to qualification. Two factors 
affect the final state of the compound, i.e., the sulfur 
ratio and the degree of vulcanization. For example, it 
is quite possible to cure two stocks, one containing 25 
parts of sulfur and the other 45 parts, to the same state 
of cure, that is, possessing comparable physical prop- 
erties. This is done by varying the time and temperature 
of vulcanization. In the industry itself, it is quite com- 
mon to speak of a tank lining as being hard rubber 
when the physical properties might be 3000 psi tensile 
and 40% elongation and the material itself in a flexible 
condition. Thus, the terms “hard rubber” or ‘“ebonite” 
are used to mean a high-sulfur rigid material and cured 
to a state approaching its maximum. For material in the 
flexible, semi-rigid condition, the term “semi-hard rub- 
" ber” will be used. 

In Fig. 1 the effect of combined sulfur on tensile 
strength is shown. The curve is an empirical one, drawn 
to show, in a general manner, what happens when the 
sulfur-rubber ratio is increased. A normal soft rubber 
compound is obtained with about 2 parts of sulfur. As 
the sulfur is increased to 8 to 10 parts, a degradation in 
physical properties occurs. With a further increase of 
sulfur to 20 to 25 parts a noticeable improvement in the 
tensile strength occurs and the stock has reached the 
semi-hard flexible state, at which point it is actually 
undercured hard rubber. 

When the sulfur has been increased to 40 to 50 parts, 
the double bonds in the molecule have become totally 
saturated and the material has attained the true hard 
rubber or ebonite state. At this point the tensile curve 
reaches a flat “plateau” and further increments of sulfur 
do not improve the tensile strength due to the fact that 
the rubber molecule is fully saturated and, as has been 
pointed out, .conforms to the empirical formula 
(C;H,S)x, containing 47% of combined sulfur. 

Fig. 2 shows the relationship between time of cure 
and tensile strength. It will be seen from the curve that 
the incorporation ‘of 2 parts of an accelerator reduces 
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the curing time tremendously. It is important to note 
that, as shown in Table I, the physical properties are not 
reduced in any manner by this rapid type of cure. 


Compounding Factors 


Loading: The most common fillers used in the com- 
pounding of hard rubber are hard rubber dust, clay, 
whiting, wood flour, walnut shell flour, and silica. The 
reasons for using fillers are: 

1. The cost of the compound is reduced. 

2. Non-blowing cures can be obtained even on thick 
sections. 

3. The shrinkage of the stock is greatly overcome. 

4. Unloaded stocks cannot be molded satisfactorily 
without damaging the mold by molten sulfur. 

5. Heavily loaded stocks possess greater dimensional 
stability, a very important factor in extrusion. 

Of the fillers mentioned above, hard rubber dust is 
considered to be the most satisfactory for making a 
high grade, low gravity compound. However, since it is 
usually more expensive than the others mentioned, its 
use is not always economical. Whiting is a very, good 
mineral filler, but it should not be used in applications 
where the compound is expected to have high acid resis- 
tance. Clays are also satisfactory except in that they dry 
up the stock, making it sometimes difficult to process. 
They also retard the cure considerably, especially if the 
stock contains reclaim. For compounds which must 
resist acid, the use of hard rubber dust or silica is recom- 
mended. Wood flour and walnut shell flour are good 
fillers in molded compounds which must have a low 
gravity. They both retard the cure slightly in all-rubber 
stocks but appear to have little effect when the com- 
pound contains reclaim. Carbon black does not reinforce 
hard rubber as it-does soft rubber vulcanizates, and is 
seldom used as a filler. However, channel blacks of the 








TABLE I—CoMPARISON OF NON-ACCELERATED RUBBER- 
SuLFuR STOCKS WITH ACCELERATED COMPOUNDS 
mient Sheets ws kos. casa es 100 100 100 
ee ies eka 45 45 45 
EE Sy ha a cbksoe Camas 5 5 5 
Thiuram Accelerator ........... ea 2 ep 
Aldehyde-Amine Accelerator .... aie aaa 2 
Cure: 1 Hour @ 295° F. Open Steam 
2 ONES” > SE aie, eee n.c 8,700 7,120 
Elongation (per cent) ....... Cite 3.4 3.1 
Hardness (Shore “D”) ...:..... n.c. 87 82 
Transverse Strength (psi) ...... n.c. 13,500 10,400 
Softening Point (° C.) ......... n.c. 62 51 
SEE SUE oc ste cues cusees n.c. 0.92 0.64 
Cure: 3 Hours @ 295° F. Open Steam 
SRTIND CUBED View k node vc atkaes n.c 8,260 9,217 
Elongation (per cent) .......... n.c. 3.07 4.1 
Hardness (Shore “D”) ......... n.c. 90 87 
Transverse Strength (psi) ...... n.c. 14,600 14,290 
Softening Point (° C.) ........ n.c. 64 71 
SOUT TAME) hic. cds ee a0 knes n.c. 0.86 0.81 
Cure: 5 Hours @ 295° F. Open Steam 
I AMD cn Gekko vy ev aa aS 8,520 9,100 9,240 
Elongation (per cent) .......... 3.4 3.95 4.3 
Hardness (Shore “D”) ......... 90 90 88 
Transverse Strength (psi) ...... 13,600 17,300 14,400 
Softening Point (° C.) ......... 62 63 69 
gE a rs re 0.87 0.93 0.71 
eX = no cure. 
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EPC type are often used as coloring agents when a 
deep black color is desired in a cheap stock. 

Activators: Zinc oxide retards the vulcanization of 
hard rubber when it is present in any appreciable 
amount. It is useful, however, as a pigment in colored 
hard rubber stocks wherein the natural black color of the 
vulcanizate must be masked. Heavy calcined magnesia 
and lime are used as accelerator activators. 

Acceleration: It is the practice of some manufacturers 
of hard rubber to cure their products over a relatively 
long period of time without taking advantage of organic 
accelerators. There are several reasons which are 
claimed for this practice: 

1. The long cures fit in with production schedules. 

2. The use of accelerators increases the difficulty of 
separating scrap and flash rubber. 

3. The use of accelerators introduces the hazard of 
scorching. 
4, Maximum physical properties are obtained with rub- 


ber and sulfur only, vulcanized in a long cure. Some 


manufacturers seem to feel that the addition of any un- 
necessary ingredients tends to lower the physical prop- 
erties of the vulcanizate. 


The first two reasons are questions which must be 
decided upon by the individual factory. The scorching 
hazard is recognized as a definite problem but with the 
proper precautions the damage can be held to a mini- 
mum. While it is true that maximum properties are ob- 
tained with rubber and sulfur only, as mentioned in rea- 
son 4 above, the use of organic accelerators does not in 
any way reduce these properties. This is shown in 
Table I. 


The stock containing no accelerator was examined 
after one hour at 295°F. and no cure was evident. Even 
after three hours at 295°F., the stock was so undercured 
that its physical properties could not be measured. It is 
evident, then, that the incorporation of two parts of ac- 
celerator in the above base stock has reduced the curing 
time from five hours to 1 hour. It is important to observe 
that there has been no reduction in physical properties 
due to the accelerated cure. For all practical purposes, the 
properties of the two stocks are identical. 
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FIG. 2—Relationship between time of 
cure and tensile strength, 
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FIG. 3—Effect of thiuram accelerators on the rate 
of cure of a molded stock. 


The acceleration of hard rubber vulcanization is es- 
sentially a means of reducing the curing time tremen- 
dously. It is our opinion that the time saved reflects 
great savings in power and labor costs ; such savings are 
well worth the extra precautions necessary. 

In general, the best accelerators for hard rubber are 
the guanidines, aldehyde-amines and thiurams. The 
guanidines are useful in curing thick sections of rubber 
where rapid acceleration is not necessary. Aldehyde- 
amine accelerators should not be used in clay stocks 
because they retard the cure. In the case of very thick 
articles, such as bowling balls, the advisability of using 
rapid acceleration is questionable. The exothermic heat 
generated in such articles is tremendous and ultra-accele- 
rators only aggravate the condition, causing further 
porosity. For such applications, the use of mild accele- 
rators, such as the guanidines, is suggested. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the effect of thiuram accelerators 
on the rate of cure of a molded stock. It will be observed 
from the curves that a non-accelerated stock of the given 
composition requires 90 minutes to reach the 6000 psi 
tensile mark. The same stock, to which has been added 
2 parts of accelerator, takes only about one-third the 
time (34 minutes) to reach the same state of cure. Trans- 
lated into factory processing, this means that merely by 
adding 2 parts of accelerator, the production of such 
hard rubber can be increased threefold. As is apparent 
from the curves, the time differential at higher tensile 
strengths is much more pronounced. 

Antioxidants: The use of antioxidants in hard rubber 
has been subjected to considerable discussion in the last 
few years and the present consensus of opinion is that 
their use is not necessary. This conclusion is due to the 
fact that most hard rubber articles are fully cured and are 
inherently resistant to oxidation due to the nature of the 
vulcanizate. However, some electrical manufacturers 
favor the use of antioxidants with the claim that a better 
surface is maintained, hence better electrical properties. 
A liberal quantity of antioxidant (3 to 4 parts/100 rub- 
ber) is recommended for stocks that are cured to the 
semi-hard rubber state, e.g., semi-hard tank linings and 
semi-hard roll stocks. 


Specific Compounding 


General Molded Goods: Some examples of hard rub- 
ber molded goods are pipe stems, knife handles, gun 
butts, trays, etc. These articles are normally made from 
stocks of medium quality which contain a considerable 
amount of filler. Since it is necessary that they be manu- 
factured on a mass production scale, acceleration is a 
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universal method of obtaining rapid vulcanization. Fol- 
lowing is a suggested formulation for general molded 
items : 





ec oudecvaes 50.0 
MOOI COPE BREE) voc cc ces cc sercasse 100.0 
I a a ease k 45.0 
Sn I NO asl ew Sac 200.0 
ee eidceveets 10.0 
Heavy Calcined Magnesia ................ 10.0 
mn UNUM SUN tre ict csnce 4.0 
Tetramethyl-Thiuram-Monosulfide ........ 4.0 

423.0 


This stock will cure in 7 to 10 minutes at 330° F., pro- 
vided the maximum thickness of the article in question 
is no greater than 4 inch. 

There are primarily two reasons for using such a 
large amount of dust. First, it lowers the cost of the 
compound, and second, it reduces the shrinkage, produc- 
ing a “dead” stock which will flow easily in the mold. 
Because of the high quantity of dust used, the molded 
article sometimes exhibits a gray color. For this rea- 
son the above formula contains a small amount of chan- 
nel black which produces a dense black product. It 
might also be mentioned that since hard rubber dust 
has a comparatively low specific gravity, its use results 
in low gravity compounds which are very often desired. 


Hard Rubber Acid Bottles: Acid bottles made from 
hard rubber are very often used for liquids containing 
hydrofluoric acid, such as etching solutions, frosting 
compounds, etc. A typical formulation for this type of 
compound is as follows: 


I ne oe awe 100.0 
te a Ch xe sec e's 15.0 
NP END Soca vee wabcce 50.0 
eS wie w sew oie 45.0 
i we'ckes 10.0 
See ee  ocaa 10.0 
I a rT 1.0 

231.0 


This stock will cure in one hour at 330° F. The rosin oil 
is used as a tackifying agent, to insure that the seams 
on the bottles are perfectly tight. 


Hard Rubber Combs: Contrary to popular belief, hard 
rubber combs are usually not molded, but are die-pressed 
between sheets of highly polished tin and vulcanized. 
The warm rubber coming from the calender in the de- 
sired thickness is laminated between two sheets of tin. 





Taste I]—CHemiIcaL RESISTANCE oF Harp RUBBER 
LINING STOCKS 


Resistance 


Solution of Hard Rubber 

SE SR I civ ica cans vése eave vane’. ... 'Excellent 
Hydrochloric Acid, Concentrated .............. Good 
CE IE Nn esc enhweesev ces cee Fair .. 
Be. ee a na Excellent 
I Vn sb cnc cne'cavcse’ Fair 
IG ME vec ecnes ccekecasscivesscs Very poor 
eh iald vaiini bas cease ioe eee Excellent 
Sodium Hypochlorite, 16% .................... Good 
NN SE ee Good 
Sodium Hydroxide, 20% ............5....0.005 Excellent 
as bas Cv wens 64K 0 Oo bass Very poor 
ee ache Fens abaes > necees ery poor 
Chiorobenzene ....... NL SERRE: sea oe Poor 
oe NS IIS AP a Poor 





An automatic cutter cuts the sheets into suitable blanks 
which are then die-pressed while hot. After vulcaniza- 
tion the tin is easily stripped from the cured blank which 
then undergoes the further processes of grinding, teeth- 
sawing, and polishing. The following is a typical for- 
mula for a high grade comb: 





eres DeeNS 6S ia Say a ee 100.00 
a OE COT 9 Reade Car Ree eRe 45.00 
SRS Ming py nite ieee eee OL eee ar Ne 2.00 
Ee eG ns ie ae ee es oe 5.00 
Accelerator (Aldehyde-Amine Type) .... . 1.50 

153.50 


This stock will cure in hot water in 2 hours at 295° F. 
Some unaccelerated combs are made, but they require a 
cure of 8 to 9 hours at 295° F. in water. 

Tank and Pipe Linings: Hard rubber is used for tank 
and pipe linings because of its great resistance to chemi- 
cals. This property is taken advantage of in acid-carry- 
ing tanks and in acid-conveying pipes wherein the steel 
is lined with a hard rubber compound; hence, the acid 
or other chemical cannot attack the steel. The general 
practice in lining chemical equipment is to cut the sheets 
of uncured rubber to size, using skived edges on all 
seams, then cementing the rubber to the steel. Finally, 
the entire assembly is vulcanized, usually in open steam. 
For some services a soft rubber stock is veneered to the 
hard rubber stock on the calender and the rubber cement- 
ed to the tank with the soft rubber next to the steel. The 
soft rubber acts as a cushion and is of value in absorb- 
ing sudden shock; it also reduces strains due to the 
thermal expansion of the steel. Following is a formula 
which will make a representative tank lining: 


ERE SARIS R OIA iy ARABS 100.0 
NES Spree Pe RS EG TN. ig ae 50.0 
Beare Mebwel Dee So oss Seis OSG CER TS 100.0 
RETIN iis ois i ies. Seve wiv nade d Sea oh 10.0 
ips Raa SIR ais: Aeekloae RNe, eaEs oS 40.0 
Accelerator (Aldehyde-Amine Type) ...... 3.0 
Antioxidant (Neozone A used) ........... 4.0 

307.0 


Some tank and pipe linings are unaccelerated and the 
cure runs 7 to 8 hours at 284° F. Tank and pipe linings 
are generally not cured to the ebonite stage but rather 
are made in a semi-flexible condition, e.g., tensile of 
4000 to 6000 psi and elongation of 20 to 40%, to ease 
the strain of expansion during service. The incorpora- 
tion of a large amount of antioxidant will tend to reduce 
the oxidation and brittleness of the stock in service. It 
should be kept in mind that the degree of chemical re- 
sistance of hard rubber is a function of its state of 
cure, so that when resistance to chemicals is the prime 
objective, the stock should be cured to as hard a state 
as is permissible with other requisites. 

The chemical resistance of hard rubber tank lining 
stocks is shown in Table II. The data given is intended 
as a rough guide only, since the specific conditions of 
service such as temperatures and concentration of the 
liquid make it impossible to guarantee the chemical re- 
sistance of a tank lining under any or all conditions. 
The solutions shown are at room temperature. 

It will be noted from the table that the organic sol- 
vents show a deleterious action. This condition is due to 
the swelling action of these materials. It has been shown 
(Scott, Rubber Chem. & Tech., Jan., 1938) that the 
amount of organic liquid absorbed is a function of the 
combined sulfur content of the vulcanized stock. Hence, 
the maximum resistance to organic liquids may be ob- 
tained by using an adequate amount of sulfur and cur- 
ing to the maximum state consistent with the required 
physical properties. . 
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Hard Rubber Sheet: The manutacture of hard rub- 
ber sheet is a fairly large item in the industry ; from such 
a material many articles are made. Sheets are made in 
various thicknesses ranging from 0.030-inch to 3 and 4 
inches. The uncured rubber is plied up on the calender to 
the desired thickness, rolled between sheets of highly pol- 
ished tin, and then vulcanized in open steam or hot 
water, usually the latter. A typical formulation for a 
hard rubber sheet is: 


Wiig NOES 3, oo ge oe eh caw ek eae 100.0 
I i es eck dv eek eke Rk bs 30.0 
SUIT ek gs oak eee ela ee 50.0 
Prard eer tse ee ES eae eke 150.0 
PWOCeS CI i sie oa v sab aco eer ee hoe ee as 10.0 
Tetramethyl-Thiuram-Monosulfide ........ 3.0 

343.0 


A ¥%-inch sheet of this stock will cure in one hour at 
295° F. Without acceleration, the cure will require 6 to 
7 hours at the same temperature. If heat resistance is 
required, the use of 10 to 20 parts of aluminum bronze 
or mica is recommended. 

Rods and Tubes: From rods and tubes of hard rubber 
many articles are prepared. In order to be of value, the 
hard rubber stock must show two principal properties. 
First, the stock must be easily machined, and second, it 
must possess dimensional stability before cure. As a 
consequence of these requisites hard rubber rods and 
tubes are usually prepared from a heavily loaded nerve- 
free stock, such as the following: 


ONO SR 2s 5 has hee ae kt oe 100.0 
DCMS BES. aS Ste eb Re CR a 20.0 
SURED ee a Tp ee ee a cee oe 50.0 
Fiave Frommer Dest... eh ce cas 200.0 
PU ah oh ha ces bac cue eae eae 10.0 
PONE CME. 5h, Sas web bn Keb bew ine ccs 20.0 
Accelerator (Aldehyde-Amine Type) ..... 4.0 

404.0 


After extrusion through the appropriate die, the rods are 
placed in soapstone and vulcanized. The tubes are gen- 
erally placed on mandrels to prevent collapse and then 
cured in soapstone. The purpose of the soapstone is to 
prevent staining or water damage by the wet steam. 

Hard Rubber Battery Boxes: There are many types 
and grades of battery boxes, ranging from the poor qual- 
ity asphaltic battery case to the very excellent hard rub- 
ber grade used in such applications as submarine service. 
Following are typical formulas for two grades of hard 
rubber cases: 


High Grade Low Grade 





Siete FEN oes nes kas oes 100.00 25.0 
MOTI ig cores. ok Sckbas coke eee 5s 150.0 
CREO Fe es SG bos ca ee evens 45.00 40.0 
Pratd Meer Dust. 65656. 6 eo. es 50.00 75.0 
C eMiey. TAN Si). lace a tk oad wae Bre 4.0 
ANN eR a a aa ek cota ack a saa 100.0 
DAUOTAE PURMIDOT.- «5. cco: 0's cepa canes in ats 50.0 
SMM Ge ge oe gb pee he aes a 5.00 10.0 
PEGE bias roe chek oes ee 10.00 10.0 
Accelerator (Aldehyde-Amine Type) 2.00 1.5 

212.00 465.5 


These stocks will cure in 20 minutes at 330° F. when 
molded on a heated core. Some battery boxes are cured 
without acceleration for a long period of time, e.g., 8 
to 10 hours at 287° F. in open steam. At the same 
temperature the addition of accelerator would reduce the 
time to approximately 3 hours. It should be emphasized 
that, since battery boxes are used in acid service, the 
choice of filler is very important. Whiting, a very ex- 
cellent cheap filler for molded items, ‘should not be used 
in battery cases because of its low resistance to acid. 


od 
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TasLe []1J—PauysicaL AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF 
_HicH Grape Harp RuBBER 


Ce ae ot enc inn ER as ae Jet Black 
PRO is vk ca paneca ee Bho oe Avan cae cae scabee High Lustre 
(When Polished) 
Tensile Strength (psi) ............ccsec0es 8,000- 10,000 
Elongation at Break (9) ...........0..000 4-6 
SOOCMES CUI CA oobi cs cacackeaucke ive 1.15-1.25 
FIGURE TL OR eds civ iewendes sees 55-65* 
Temmavereni net goo ks oe 12,000-15,000 
Dielectric Strength (volts/mil.) ............ 50,000-60,000 
Dielectric Constant (1000 cycles/5 volts) .... 2.8-3.0 
Phase Difference (1000 cycles) ............. 0.25°-0.30° 





* Special stocks have heat distortion points of 120° to 130° C 





Silica and hard rubber dust are recommended as satis- 
factory fillers for this use. 

Hard Rubber Sponge: Press-cured hard rubber 
sponge may be made by the same general method em- 
ployed for press-cured soft sponge. The following com- 
pounds are recommended : 





Smoked REE, Mae ets Ee 100.0 100.0 
in «soa ca ts eck ee 25.0 re 
Sodium Bicarbonate ..............%% 10.0 20.0 
Sheree A ie pikes... ee eae 5.0 5.0 
Winton nee ie. ccd ck 10.0 50.0 
EG es a ics cw wexlca oe a bas 40.0 60.0 
Accelerator (Aldehyde-Amine Type) 1.0 1.0 

191.0 236.0 


Half-inch slabs of sponge made from the above com- 
pounds will cure in 30 minutes at 90 pounds steam pres- 
sure (331° F.). The first compound, containing whiting, 
will average about 27 lbs./cu. ft. while the unloaded com- 
pound will average about 25 Ibs./cu. ft. The rubber for 
hard sponge should be very highly plasticized in order 
to obtain the maximum blow. 

Some of the physical and electrical properties of high 
grade hard rubber are shown in Table III. 


Factory Processes 


Mixing: The compounding of hard rubber compounds 

is quite similar to that of soft rubber, the main differ- 
ences being in the sulfur ratio and in the use of hard 
rubber dust as a filier. The same equipment is used in 
fabricating hard rubber—mills, Banbury mixers, calen- 
ders, and extruders all being standard equipment. 
A. BREAKDOWN oF ELAsToMER—It is of vital importance 
in the fabrication of hard rubber that the raw elastomer 
be well broken down before it passes to the mixing oper- 
ation. This requirement is doubly important for the syn- 
thetic elastomers because they have considerably more 
“nerve” and show high shrinkage if not properly masti- 
cated. Natural rubber is more easily broken down and 
has much less “nerve”. 

Briefly, there are two methods of mastication. One is 
with the conventional niill; the other is with the Banbury 
mixer. Of these two methods, the Banbury mixer is 
to be preferred because of (1) its greater capacity and 
(2) the higher temperatures that are obtainable. It has 
been proven that a hot breakdown of elastomer is much 
more efficient than a cold breakdown. 

B. INCORPORATION OF INGREDIENTS—The most common 
ingredients in a typical hard rubber compound are: elas- 
tomer, sulfur, fillers, plasticizers, activators (such as 
magnesium oxide or lime), colors and accelerators. Quite 
frequently reclaimed rubber is used in order to reduce 
costs and also as a processing aid. The order and meth- 
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FIG. 4—Exothermic heats of various accelerators— 

2-inch specimens. (1) Tetramethyl-thiuram-mono- 

sulfide; (2) Piperidinium-pentamethylene-dithio- 
carbamate; (3 )Aldehyde-amine type. 


ods of addition of these materials are very important in 
obtaining a good dispersion. The rubber reclaim should 
be added directly to the masticated polymer either on a 
mill or in the Banbury mixer. This method insures a 
good dispersion of the rubber hydrocarbons before the 
other ingredients are added. It would be ideal if the 
other materials could be added separately too, but fac- 
tory production schedules do not permit such a system. 
Therefore, the sulfur, filler, activator, plasticizer, and 
color are usually added together, all being uniformly 
stirred together by hand before addition. The mixing in 
of these ingredients is generally done on a cool mill in 
order to avoid any danger of scorching.. It is important 
not to cut the rubber compounds on the rolls before the 
ingredients are all in, otherwise sulfur lumps are very 
likely to appear in the stock. 

Acceierated stocks have to be treated very carefully 
in order to avoid scorching. There are several ways of 
handling these stocks: 

1. Add the accelerator separately on a cold mill after 
all the other ingredients are in. When thoroughly mixed, 
cut the stock from the mill and place on refrigerated 
tables until cool. Be sure to sheet these stocks out—do 
not roll up. Other means of keeping the stock cool are 
(1) to pass the material through a cold water spray and 
(2) to dip the stock into a cold water bath. 

2. Use accelerator masterbatches. This method is rec- 
ommended for mixing accelerated stocks with a mini- 
mum of scorch damage. For stocks which may go 
through several processes, e.g., calendering, extrusion, 
molding, the accelerator masterbatch can be withheld 
from the stock until the warm-up for the final operation. 
Thus, the danger of scorch is kept to a minimum. The 
use of accelerator masterbatches also results in a better 
dispersion of the accelerator throughout the entire stock. 
C. StoraceE—The storage of hard rubber batches cam be 
carried out without much danger if the stock is not accel- 
erated. In most cases, 24 hours’ storage is recommended 
and it generally improves the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. This period of storage provides a resting period 
for the rubber compound which has so recently under- 
gone terrific stress. Unaccelerated stocks can be rolled 
up and stored on racks until further use. Accelerated 
stocks must not be rolled up; rather, they should be 
sheeted out to cool. 

Calendering: The calendering of hard rubber com- 
pounds is essentially no different from that of soft rub- 


ber. There may be variations in temperature, etc., but | 


in general the methods are the same. For articles which 
are to be pressed and cured_on tin, such as combs, trays, 
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etc., the stock coming from the calender in the desired 
thickness is calendered directly on to the tin which is 
inserted underneath the rubber on the calender drum. 
A second sheet of tin is then rolled on to the top sur- 
face of the stock. Laminated structures, such as battery 
cases, are also made directly on the calender, the soft 
rubber laminate being calendered into the structure. 

Molding: The molding of hard rubber articles is not 
a simple operation and various precautions must be taken 
in order to obtain a solid, non-porous product. The 
technique varies with the thickness of the piece to be 
molded—the thicker the piece, the more precautions one 
must observe. Most articles are molded from compounds 
which contain a large amount of hard rubber dust. The 
dust has the effect of “deadening” the stock and pre- 
venting excessive shrinkage. A stock containing rubber 
and sulfur only cannot be molded satisfactorily, because 
the sulfur will flow all over the mold, and the stock will 
exhibit high shrinkage. Other fillers may be used, of 
course, but hard rubber dust has proven to be most 
satisfactory. In order to avoid trapping air in the mold, 
it is customary to “bump” the press several times at the 
start of the cure, i.e., raise and lower the ram of the 
press, thus opening the mold and allowing any air to 
escape. 

Exothermic Heat; Exothermic heat may be defined as 
the heat evolved by the chemical combination of sulfur 
with an elastomer during the process of vulcanization. 
This heat is liberated at an early stage in the reaction 
with a consequent evolution of hydrogen sulfide, indicat- 
ing that substitution, dehydrogenation, or decomposition 
is occurring. The amount of exothermic heat generated 
is a function of two quantities, as will be evident from 
the accompanying curves: (1) The temperature of vul- 
canization, and (2) The thickness of the specimen. In © 
this study of exothermic heat, a typical medium quality 
molded stock was used. Following is the base formula: 


Re NR xe io eee ee ee 100.0 
Pees ee TD eo oe oS eek 125.0 
Ee parse el eps bo i Pewee hike he 45.0 
TR MOI cin Putas wagers p ESAS Vas 10.0 
Heavy Calcined Magnesia ................ 10.0 

290.0 


The following accelerators were also tested, two parts 
of each being used: (1) Tetramethyl-thiuram-monosul- 
fide, (2) Piperidinium-pentamethylene-dithiocarbamate, 
and (3) Aldehyde-amine type. The temperature readings 
were obtained by a recording potentiometer (made by 
Leeds and Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) with a 
range of 0 to 400° C. The thermocouples were of iron- 
constantan wires with the ends slightly fused. 

It has been claimed that the use of organic accelerators 
in curing hard rubber results in a magnification of the 
exothermic heat. The results of the present study show 
that this is not true even with the fast accelerators we 
have used. What does happen is that the time of heat 
generation is advanced but the maximum temperature 
obtained is not affected. In Figure 4 the results show 
that the peak temperature is obtained at approximately 
114 minutes for the accelerated stock whereas in the 
unaccelerated stock the peak is not reached for 150 min- 
utes. It is interesting to note that the three accelerators 
under discussion showed no appreciable differences in 
either the “peak time” or in the degree of generated heat. 

Figure 5 shows the relationship between curing tem- 
perature and exothermic heat on a non-accelerated stock. 
It is logical to assume that accelerated stocks would show 
the same characteristics. The results obtained in this 
study are in good agreement with those published by 
Winspear et al (Winspear, Herrmann, Malm and Kemp, 
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“Comparison of Natural and Synthetic Hard Rubbers,” 
Bell Telephone System Monograph No. B-1393). Cur- 
ing at 153° C. resulted in a peak temperature of 245° C. 
in 110 minutes, whereas at a curing temperature of 
142° C. the peak temperature obtained was 209° C. at 
190 minutes. 

The effect of specimen thickness on the degree of 
exothermic heat is shown in Figure 6. As might be 
expected, the magnitude of the generated heat is a 
direct function of the thickness of the specimen. At two 
different curing temperatures, the curves obtained are 
quite similar in shape, the difference being only in mag- 
nitude. In the case of the stock cured at 153° C., the 
exothermic heat does not become too great until a thick- 
ness of one inch is used. When the curing temperature 
is reduced to 142° C., the effect of the generated heat is 
not too apparent until a thickness of one and one-quarter 
inches is reached. Hence, these heating curves are of 
practical value in determining the degree of exothermic 
heat generated by a given thickness of sample ; the neces- 
sary precautions can then be taken to avoid porosity. 


To avoid any possible misunderstanding, it should be 
pointed out that there is no direct correlation between 
these exothermic heat curves and the usual time-tensile 
curves. The great differences in rate of cure between 
accelerated and non-accelerated stocks shown in Figure 3 
were obtained on specimens of %4-inch thickness. On 
such a sample thickness, the effect of exothermic heat is 
negligible. In summation, it may be said that organic 
accelerators will greatly increase the rate of cure (espe- 
cially on thicknesses under one inch) and the use of such 
accelerators will also increase the rate of generation of 
exothermic heat in samples of any thickness. 

Extrusion: Extruded goods, like molded goods, must 
possess a similar degree of “deadness” or freedom from 
nerve. This condition is again arrived. at by the addition 
of filler, usually hard rubber dust. The most common 
articles made by the extrusion process are rods and tubes 
of various dimensions and, for many purposes. In most 
cases, the extruded products do not undergo any more 
processing until they are vulcanized. Consequently, they 
must possess high dimensional stability, and it is for 
this reason that “dead” stocks are necessary. 


Vulcanization Processes: The vulcanization of hard 
rubber articles is quite similar to that of soft rubber, 
except in the length of the vulcanization period. The 
type of vulcanization used depends, as in soft rubber 
work, upon the type of article and upon the service to 
which it will be subjected. In general, there are three 
standard means of vulcanization, namely, open steam, 
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FIG. 5—E ffect of curing temperature on exothermic 
heat (unaccelerated stock—4-inch specimen). 
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FIG. 6—E ffect of specimen thickness on exothermic 
heat (unaccelerated stock). 


water, and mold. These processes will be discussed sepa- 
rately and the type of compounds used in each will be 
shown. 


A. OpEN-STEAM VULCANIZATION—This type of cure is 
used primarily for products which do not necessarily re- 
quire a lustrous surface. Some examples of hard rubber 
articles which are cured in this process are battery cases, 
tank linings, rods, and tubes. The articles to be cured 
are placed in the vulcanizer and steam is introduced to 
the desired temperature. In some cases the products are 
packed in talc or soapstone in order to protect them from 
the wet steam. Open steam cures generally have a cooling 
period after the cure is completed. The pressure is main- 
tained by air while the steam is being withdrawn, thus 
precluding any blowing of the compound which might 
occur. 


B. WaterR-CurE Process—The curing of ebonite by 
means of hot water is quite commonplace throughout the 
industry. The water is heated by means of steam to 
temperatures well above its boiling point (the pressure of 
the steam above the water prohibits the boiling of the 
water). It is customary to press out articles for this 
type of cure between tin before vulcanization. For exam- 
ple, combs, trays, and high-grade sheet material are 
pressed between sheets of highly polished tin. After cure, 
the tin is stripped from the stock, leaving a very desirable 
finish on the article, which can be buffed up to a high 
lustre. Articles which are not covered with tin may be 
vulcanized in hot water, but the water will cause con- 
siderable staining on the exposed surface and the cured 
material is liable to be spongy due to water absorption. 





C. Motp VuLcanizaTION—This method of curing is 
very extensively used and is the most efficient method of 
producing hard rubber goods in quantity. Typical prod- 
ucts cured in the mold are pipe stems, magneto parts, 
syringes, hard rubber pails, etc. Because of the high ini- 
tial cost of a mold, the products from that mold must 
be manufactured by mass production. Since the molding 
cycle must be kept to a minimum, the rubber compound 
must be capable of rapid vulcanization and that means 
one thing—acceleration. Practically all hard rubber prod- 
ucts produced by mold vulcanization are accelerated. 

One common variation of mold vulcanization is to 
partially cure or “set-cure” the article in the mold, re- 
move it from the mold, and then finish the cure in a hot 
air vulcanizer or “jacket-heat.” This method is used to 
speed up the production by decreasing the time that the 
rubber occupies in the mold. 
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Properties of Some Oil Resistant Adhesives 


By GORDON F. LINDNER, A. F. SCHMELZLE and FRED WEHMER 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


was a real need for adhesives which were oil and 

solvent resistant. Large quantities were used for 
many purposes during this period. The knowledge 
gained during this period is being used at the present 
time for many industrial uses. We feel that many uses 
of adhesives which we accept as routine were not pos- 
sible a few years ago. 

The need for oil resistant materials is greater today 

due to the development of many new synthetic materials 
and the greater usage of materials such as vinyl com- 
pounds. These present a challenge to the adhesive com- 
pounder since they require large amounts of plasticizers 
and consequently are very difficult to adhere with regular 
adhesives, Since the need for this type of adhesive is 
apparent we should like to report on some of the prop- 
erties of oil resistant adhesives. 
% In our work we have found it possible to make oil 
resistant adhesives from a number of materials. We 
should like to confine this report to those we have made 
from neoprene, Buna N and Thiokol and plan to stress 
the type of adhesive which gains its strength due to a loss 
of solvent rather than those which require curing. In 
most cases, of course, curing will improve the bond 
strength and oil and solvent resistance. 

In general, we have found that the oil resistant syn- 
thetics are more difficult to make into adhesives and that 
this property is more pronounced as the synthetic be- 
comes more oil resistant. This probably stands to reason 


~ Note: This paper was pe at the 53rd Meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., Los Angeles, Calif., July 22-23, 1948. 


[J vase’ the war it became very apparent that there 





TaBLeE I—VARIATION IN ADHESION TO STEEL WITH 
Resin CONTENT. 
(Hycar OR-25-Monsanto Resin No. 378). 
Test specimen 1 inch x 8 inch white drill cloth stripped 
from steel at an angle of 180°. Scott Inclined Tensile 


Tester values in grams per inch width and Ibs. per 
inch width. 


Conditioned 16 hrs. @ 122° F. 


Ratio gms./inch Ibs./inch 
Rubber to Resin (width) (width) 

10-1 3800 8.3 

4-1 4200 9.2 

4-2 6200 13.6 

4-3 6200 13.6 

4-4 7100 15.6 

4.5 8300 18.3 


Conditioned 16 hrs. @ 122° F. and 
7 days in kerosene @ 78-80° F. 


10-1 2200 48 
4-1 3900 8.6 
4-2 5800 12.8 
4-3 6800 15.0 
4-4 5700 12.5 
4-5 5400 11.9 
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TaBLe I]—VartaTION oF ADHESION To ALUMINUM 
Wit Resin CONTENT. 
(Hycar OR-25-Durez No. 11078). 
Test specimen 1 inch x 8 inch white drill cloth stripped 


from steel at 180° F. Scott Inclined Tensile Tester 
values in grams per inch width and lbs. per inch width. 


Conditioned 2 hrs. @ 212° F. 


Ratio gms./inch Ibs./inch 
Rubber to Resin (width) (width) 
10-1 3700 8.1 
4-1 6400 14.1 
4-4 7200 15.8 





since as the base material becomes more oil resistant 
the solvents which can be used are fewer in number. 
The three synthetics we have used could be rated as 
follows: Neoprene makes adhesives nearest to natural 
rubber as far as working properties are concerned. Buna 
N is next in order and Thiokol is hardest to use. Each 
of the materials seems to have its own field of usefulness. 

As is the case with most compounds we use today it 
is usually not possible to obtain one which is ideal. So we 
compromise and get the type of material which seems 
to give us the most of the properties which we are look- 
ing for. In nearly all cases these properties must be de- 
termined for each job. 

Many types of rompounds are being used as adhesives 
today. One of the most interesting combinations from the 
standpoint of oil resistance combines synthetic rubbery 
polymers with synthetic resins of the phenol formal- 
dehyde type. Both neoprene and Buna N have been 
used in conjunction with this type of resin to obtain 
materials with good properties. 

In order to study the effect of these combinations we 
have made comparisons of various ratios of resins to 
synthetic rubber. For this particular test we used Hycar 
OR-25 with two resins—Monsanto Resin No. 378 and 
Durez No. 11078. The adhesives were prepared by mill- 
ing the Hycar OR-25 for five minutes. The rubber was 
then dissolved in methyl isobutyl ketone. The resin was 
also dissolved in methyl isobutyl ketone, keeping the 
solids the same as in the case of the rubber solution at 
approximately 20%. After this was done it was easy to 
prepare the ratios we were studying. 

The bonds were made to a steel or aluminum plate. 
The steel plate was cleaned by wiping clean with acetone. 
The aluminum was cleaned by washing with acetone, 
treating with 20% solution of phosphoric acid, and then 
rinsing with water and drying. 

The adhesive was coated to the steel at .008 inches 
wet thickness and the bond was made after the adhesive 
had developed tack. The bonded samples were condi- 
tioned sixteen hours at 122° F. or two hours at 212° F. 
In the case of non-vulcanizing adhesives the same results 
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TABLE IIJ—Vartous ADHESIVES BONDING PLASTICIZED 
POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 


SHEAR TEST 


Test specimen 1 inch bonded to aluminum; 1 square 

inch of bonded area; removed in shear on a Scott 

Tensile Tester at 2 inches per minute. Results in 
Ibs./sq. in. 


(A= Buna N; B= Reclaim-Rosin) 
Polyvinyl Chloride Piasticized with Paraplex G-25 


48hr.@ 7days@ 7 days @ 
78-80° F. 78-80° F. 160° F. 
Be cS ees ee Ce 62 72.5 142.5 
ER. sihaisivvehlo dae alas 41 59 75 
Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticized with Dioctyl Sebacate 
Bis ive Gee eee sas 53 83 270 
Dw veksc ubebareawene oes 88 11 2.5 





will be obtained if the samples are dryed at room tem- 
perature for longer periods of time. 

The bond strength was determined by reenforcing the 
cloth with a high strength pressure sensitive tape and 
stripping from the metal at an angle of 180° in a Scott 
inclined plane tensile tester. Values are in grams aad lbs. 
per inch of width. The bonds were:also soaked in kero- 
sene and were tested after the soaking period. 

By examining the results tabulated in. Table I we 
see that as we increase the ratio of resin to rubber the 
value of the bonds increases. We would be led to believe 
this is correct since with a higher ratio of resin the 
adhesive would be firmer and would also tend to adhere 
to metal better. We also see that seven days in kerosene 
have only slight effect on this adhesive. 

In Table II we have used the same rubber but a dif- 
ferent resin and metal, namely, aluminum and Durez 
No. 11078. The conditioning time was two hours at 
212° F. We see that the results to aluminum are also 
very good. 

Much more work should be done on the effect of dif- 
ferent solvents, and the range of materials to be adhered 
to should also be explored. -Basic information of this 
type will be very helpful in compounding adhesives. 

As we have already mentioned, one of the problems 
facing the adhesive compounder is the one of migrating 
plasticizers with many compounds in use today. In order 
to get a direct comparison of the results on adhesives we 
obtained identical polyvinyl chloride. compounds, one of 
which was plasticized with Paraplex G-25 and the sec- 
ond with dioctyl sebacate. 

These compounds were adhered to aluminum so that 
we had one square inch of bonded area, and were re- 
moved in shear on a Scott Tensile Tester at two inches 
per minute. The bonds were aged for forty-eight hours 
at 78 to 80° F., seven days at 78 to 80° F., and for 
seven days at 160° F. The results are tabulated in 
Table III. 

From Table III it can be seen that while in the com- 
pound which has a non-migrating plasticizer even the 
reclaim-rosin adhesive shows good results. However, 
where the migrating plasticizer is used even at room 
temperature the reclaim-rosin shows a low value of 11 
Ibs. per square inch and after aging at 160° F. gives a 
value of only 2.5 lbs. per square inch. The high value 
obtained on seven days at 160° F. probably is due to 
better adhesion to the plastic film. 

A similar test was run in which the testing was accom- 
plished by stripping vinyl compound with no plasticizer, 
with a non-migrating plasticizer, and with a migrating 
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TABLE IV—ADHESION oF THREE VINYL COMPOUNDS 
to ALUMINUM. 


Strip Back TEsts 


Test specimens 1 inch strips of vinyl-coated cloth 

bonded to aluminum strips 1 inch wide; samples 

stripped back at an angle of 180° on the Scott Tensile 

Tester; jaw separation 2 inches per minute; values in 
Ibs. per inch width. 


(A= Migrating Plasticizer; B= Non-Migrating Plasticizer ; 
C= No Plasticizer) 


Buna N No. 1 Adhesive 


Days conditioned A B C 
1 5 6 5 
SP PE Bea eS ote xk a co wee 8 7 9 
14 84 12 8 
3 4 CK 8 
ESE Me neta + cabances cpeees 6 7 8 

Buna N. No. 2 Adhesive 
1 3 4 3% 
Se AO Pe sas as kc es 7 4% 4 
14 7% 5% 
5 WY 10 7 
13§. 160 Be iiss bes hoes cds iy 8 z 
Neoprene Adhesive 

1 2 1 3% 
Ss Pere oa el. co duo a oes 5 5 4 
14 7 5 4 
3} 2 5 7 
Be eo ee een See oes iy 5 7 





plasticizer from aluminum at an angle of 180° with a 
jaw separation of two inches per minute. The results are 
tabulated in Table IV. 

Two Buna N adhesives and a neoprene adhesive were 
used. The bonds were conditioned as indicated and it can 
be seen that at 160° F. one of the Buna N adhesives has 
stood up well even on the compound with a migrating 





TABLE V—ADHESION TO PLASTICIZED VINYL 
SHEETING. 


Deap Loap Strip BAcK TESTS 


Test specimens 1 inch x 8 inch strips of cloth-backed 

vinyl sheeting; dead load of 1 kilogram; one coat of 

adhesive on each surface; load applied 1 hour after 
bonding. 


Bonding Times 


A—10 mins.—Neoprene (Solvent) 
B— 3 mins.——Buna N (Solvent) 
C—30 mins.—Buna N (Water) 
D— 8 mins.—GR-S (Solvent) 


Time Distance Stripped———. 
(min.-hrs.) (inches ) 

A B ‘C D 

SW es a os 1 1 ts 4 
1G i as Se eo eek oe 2 2 ts Down * 
BS ete ss oor. se oc 3% 2% Se)! ewan 
EE er ee 3% 2% Re: 2 6g 
SPS Sas Rakes 5 2% eee FEY Ss 
YW sis css eeu. Down 2% res ee 
Be WII ink Fass asta vt 5 2% | PTE eo 
& Wa se ee. ack i gue se 2% t eevee ye 
M OMNES sre es ices oe oaks 2% | Sepa sists sour 
PN oi eek kcden> ov ewns Me Sheva ee on 
fe SESS, BOER EEO. eee Down OS ee Shs 
TR ini ii ik ond Roca: tae des SR 





* Down in 8 minutes. 



















plasticizer. The second Buna N adhesive and the neo- 
prene adhesive while good in the case of the compounds 
with no plasticizer and with a non-migrating plasticizer 
do go down in value at 160° F. with the compound which 
has a migrating plasticizer. 

We have also made a comparison of adhesives by 
bonding two strips of vinyl sheeting cloth backed to it- 
self. A dead load of one kilogram is suspended on the 
bond, the load being applied one hour after the bond 
is made. The results are tabulated in Table V. 

Four adhesives are compared and it can be seen that 
the adhesive made from GR-S strips down very quickly. 
The neoprene adhesive is much better. The interesting 
adhesives are B and C both being Buna N but B is sol- 
vent dispersed while C is water dispersed. This indi- 
cates that the adhesives are strong enough to hold 1 
kilogram after the solvent is evaporated but that very 
soon the plasticizer attacks the adhesive and causes fur- 
ther stripping. 

This type of test, while very severe, is interesting 
since we feel that a good many adhesive failures are 
caused by an action very similar to the one which is 
present in this test. 

A further test was run in which the comparison was 
made of three adhesives in 813 fuel. The sample bonds 
were made up by adhering eight oz. canvas to steel and 
were tested by stripping from the steel at an angle of 
180°. The results are tabulated in Table VI. 

It can bé seen that a heating cycle does give some im- 
provement in the strengths. It also is apparent that im- 
mersion in water is quite detrimental to the bonds. The 
Buna N adhesive gives a fairly good account of itself. 
We would not expect neoprene adhesive of the air drying 
type to be very good in aromatic fuel. The Thiokol ad- 





TaBLE VI—CoMPARISON OF RESISTANCE OF THREE 
ADHESIVES TO 813 FUEL. 
Strip Back TEST 


Test specimen 1 inch 8 oz. canvas to steel; samples 

stripped back at an angle of 180° on the Scott Tensile 

Tester; jaw separation 2 inches per minute; values in 
Ibs. per inch width. 


Samples Conditioned Neoprene BunaN Thiokol 


Dried 10 days at 80° F............ 41 23 8 
Dried 10 days at 80° F. 

ig we ea. ee GREE 55 63 12.5 
Dried 10 days at 80° F. No 

Plus 7 days in H2O at 80° F....... Adhesion 16 7.5 
Dried 10 days at 80° F. Adhesive 

Plus 24 hours in 813 Fuel @ 80° F. Soft 31 5.5 
Dried 10 days at 80° F. : 
Plus 10 days in 813 Fuel @ 80° F. ..... 27 3.5 





hesive contains resins which are somewhat soluble in 
aromatics, which accounts for the loss in strength. 

One particular place where this information has been 
used is adhering weatherstrip to automobile doors. Due 
to changes in compounding procedure it is more difficult 
to adhere this type of material. By using a neoprene-base 
adhesive beth the application characteristics and physical 
properties necessary to do a good job were obtained. Al- 
though the cost of the adhesive was greater than those 
formerly used, economies in application and much lower 
incidence of failure of the adhesive made the use of this 
type of adhesive successful. 





Indirect Measurement of the Viscosity of Materials in Mixers 


ISCOSITY of materials in mixing or other types of 

agitating machinery can often be measured indirectly 
by measuring the power input to the electrical motor 
which drives the mixer. In many processes of this type, 
the materials must be mixed to a given viscosity, or un- 
til a definite reaction end point is reached where vis- 
cosity undergoes an abrupt change. By experience, vis- 
cosity can be related directly to motor input in kilo- 
watts. 

For such applications, the Micromax instruments fea- 
tured by the Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Penna., are being used in a number of 
plants. Method of installation is straightforward. A ther- 
mal converter is connected in the power leads to the 
drive motor, and converter output is wired to a poten- 
tiometer-type Micromax Load Recorder (See accom- 
panying illustration). The instrument continuously re- 
cords motor input in kilowatts or on some arbitrary 
scale supplied by the user. 

When so desired, the Micromax is equipped to oper- 
ate alarms on signal lights which inform the machine 
operator when the end point is reached. For some proc- 
eses, the Micromax can be supplied to provide automatic 
Xxontrol, generally by regulating feed of process mate- 
rial. Where several machines are operating in one shop, 
data from all of them can be recorded on a single Micro- 
max multiple-poimt instrument. 

Micromax instruments used for this application are 
thoroughly standard equipment of the same basic type 
that power plants have used for years for both local and 
remote measurements of electrical load. The thermal 
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converter, although amply fast-responding to show sig- 
nificant variations, smooths out the usual erratic varia- 
tions in motor load and shows a true average which per- 
mits accurate analysis of trends. Because the potentio- 
meter method is used for measurement, distance between 
thermal converter and the Micromax recorder has no 
effect on accuracy of measurements. 





Instrument Transformers 









Thermal 
Con- 
verter 






Micromax 


Mixer Load Recorder 


Method of installing Micromax Load Recorder. 
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Electric Drive Characteristics 
for Rubber Processing Machines 


By A. T. BACHELER 


Industry Engineering Dept., Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


has progressed to the stage where nearly all proces- 

sing machines are individually driven. With this 
advancement has come the problem of selecting the type 
of motor and control best suited for each processing 
machine. Since this choice largely determines produc- 
tion efficiency of the driven machine, it would seem 
advisable to discuss (1) the drive characteristics of the 
various processing machines—Banbury mixers, mills, 
plasticators, extruders, tubers and calenders; (2) the 
drive characteristics of the different types of motors 
available—synchronous, induction, direct-current; and 
(3) to relate these characteristics. 


M ACHINERY electrification in the rubber industry 


Banbury Mixers 


The Banbury mixer is an enclosed batch type mixing 
machine having specially shaped rolls for mixing and 
kneading the rubber compound into a homogeneous 
state. Banburys have been provided with either a single- 
speed or a two-speed drive, the latter being desirable 
where the heating characteristics of some of the syn- 
thetic rubber compounds are involved. 

Single-speed drives are best provided by synchronous 
or induction motors. For the synchronous motor drive, 
torque requirements are 125 percent starting, 100 per- 
cent pull-in, and 250 percent pull-out. Induction motors 
provide similar starting and pull-out characteristics. 
High starting torque is needed as the Banbury may have 
to be started while loaded. The high pull-out torque is 
necessary to provide the margin to carry peak loads 
which occur during the normal masticating and mixing 
cycle. Full voltage starting is desirable in order to obtain 
ample starting torque with either the synchronous or 
induction motor, although reduced voltage starters have 
been supplied. Where power supply limitations prevent 
full voltage starting, a wound-rotor induction motor can 
be used to provide good starting torque with low inrush 
current. 

The two-speed drive for Banbury mixers can be ob- 
tained by any one of the five following methods: 

1. Two-speed synchronous motor with single-winding 
armature providing a 2 to 1 ratio of speeds. 

2. Two-speed single-winding induction motor pro- 
viding a 2 to 1 ratio of speeds. 

3. Two-speed double-winding induction motor pro- 
viding a ratio of speeds other than 2 to 1, such as 3 to 2 
or 4 to 3. 

4. Single-speed motor with two-speed gear unit pro- 
viding speeds in the desired ratio. 

5. Two-speed synchronous motor with double stator 
and rotor structure, providing a ratio of speeds other 
than 2 to 1. 





Note: This article is based on a paper presented by the author at the 
Conference on Electrical Engineering Problems in the Rubber Industry 
held by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at Akron, Ohio, 
on April 20, 1948. 
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The two-speed synchronous or induction motor pro- 
vides a flexible drive that allows changing speeds with- 
out stopping the Banbury. Reduced starting KVA with 
full starting torque is obtained by full voltage starting 
on the slow speed winding or connection. Full starting 
torque is maintained by the full voltage starting at low 
speed, and accelerating losses are reduced to approxi- 
mately half that required with a single-speed drive. 

The single-speed motor with two speed gear makes a 
simple and economical drive, although it is necessary to 
stop to change speeds. Where this is not required fre- 
quently, it is not regarded as a limitation. An advantage 
of the two-speed gear is that at the low-speed setting the 
gear ratio is greater and therefore there is extra torque 
capacity available from the drive. 

Where Banburys require a two-speed motor drive, 
the torque capacities of the drive supplied are the same 
at both speeds. For instance, a No. 11 Banbury is sup- 
plied with a motor rated 500 hp at 900 rpm and 250 
hp at 450 rpm. 

Provision is made for reverse operation of the Ban- 
bury for adjustments or to start after a jam. In the 
case of the two-speed drive, reversing is needed only at 
low speed. 


Plasticators 


The drive requirements for a plasticator are similar 
to those of the Banbury mixer as it is an internal screw 
type machine, that operates at constant speed and has 
a fairly steady load for any given condition of rubber. 

A synchronous or induction motor of approximately 
700 hp at 600 or 720 rpm is typical for plasticators. 
Since the load is quite steady after the drive is up to . 
speed, high pull-out torque is not necessary. 250 percent 
pull-out torque and about 100 percent pull-in torque are 
adequate. High starting torque is needed to permit 
starting with the machine loaded and about 125 percent 
to 150 percent starting torque is provided. As with the 
Banbury mixer, reversing is required to assist in start- 
ing under unusually heavy load conditions. 

Full voltage starting is needed to obtain the necessary 
starting torque. Where the power system is limited in 
capacity, a wound-rotor induction motor can be used to 
good advantage. 


Mills and Mill Lines 


Individual mills, as well as mill lines, require a con- 
stant speed drive having high starting and pull-out tor- 
ques. A pull-out torque of 250 percent of full load 
torque is supplied in order to handle peak loads that 
normally develop in the mixing and warining of rubber 
in preparation for the calender or extruder. A starting 
torque of at least 125 percent is supplied in order to per- 
mit starting under loaded conditions. If the mill should 
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FIG. 1—Newly designed synchronous motor 
field coil for rubber mill use. 


stop at a time when handling a peak load, then it is 
sometimes not possible to restart until the drive has been 
backed up a bit by reversing the motor. Emergency 
stopping must be provided as the mill is an open ma- 
chine with exposed rolls. 

These three requirements are met by the synchronous 
motor drive with full voltage starting. A quick stop is 
obtained by dynamic braking in which the armature of 
the mofor is disconnected from the a-c supply and im- 
mediately connected to a braking resistor by a spring 
closed contactor or.circuit breaker. The dynamic braking 
action is improved by over-exciting the motor field 
during the braking period so as to increase the generated 
voltage and therefore the braking current. In addition to 
high starting and pull-out torques, the rubber mill motor 
requires 100 percent pull-in torque to synchronize under 
loaded conditions. 

As in the case of the Banbury mixer, reversing is 
required to restart under condition of unusually heavy 
load, although the drive will usually have sufficient 
torque to start without first reversing. Full voltage 
starting is desirable to maintain adequate starting torque 
but where power supply limitations prevent this, re- 
duced voltage starters are'sometimes used. 

Wound-rotor induction motors are sometimes applied 
to mill line drives. Adequate starting torque is obtained 
with lowest inrush current by control of the starting 
resistance. 

Where wound-rotor induction motors are used for 
driving mills, there are two electrical methods of obtain- 
ing braking for safety stops. The more common method 
is to plug the motor by reversing the primary excita- 
tion. Sufficient secondary resistance is placed in the 
rotor circuit to provide strong plugging torque. A zero 
speed switch on the motor shaft serves to cut off the 
power when the motor is stopped so that it will not come 
up to speed in the reverse direction. This form of brak- 
ing has limitations in that it depends on the availability 
of a-c power and on the operation of a magnet closed 
contactor, both to apply and remove plugging power, 
and on a zero speed switch, which if not properly ad- 
justed may permit the rolls to coast or possibly to re- 
verse. 

Dynamic braking may be used for safety stopping of 
a wound-rotor motor where a source of direct current 
is available. The d-c power is applied to the stator wind- 
ing of the motor which sets up a stationary field, At 
the same time resistance is inserted in the secondary or 
rotor circuit. The dynamic braking action obtained is 
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similar to that provided by the synchronous motor drive. 
This method of braking a wound-rotor motor eliminates 
the possibility of reversing or coasting but is dependent 
upon the d-c supply and pepe operation of a magnet 
closed contactor. 


Motor Construction for as Drives 


Among the recent developments in a-c drive equip- 
ment for rubber machinery are the special rubber mill 
type field coil for synchronous motors, and the totally 
enclosed fan-cooled copper fin construction for syn- 
chronous, squirrel cage, or wound-rotor motors. 

The special field coil construction for synchronous 
motors was developed to meet conditions arising from 
the use of carbon black in very finely divided form for 
synthetic rubbers. This very fine carbon black worked 
into the inside of the field coils and being about 100 
times more conducting than previous forms, it soon 
caused failure to ground. 

The newly designed field coil features thorough 
ground insulation all around the coil and leads. Figure 
1 shows a completed field coil before assembly on the 
pole. 
The construction of the coil is shown in Figure 2 
which is a cutaway view of one of the field poles and 
coil. In the construction of the coil, the conventional 
pole cell is replaced by the ground insulation. After 
winding the coil, all crevices and corners are filled with 
cement to eliminate air pockets and the coil is then wrap- 
ped with layers of glass tape and mica tape. Between 
each layer of tape a coat of Bakelite varnish is brushed 
on and after the final layer, a coat of red enamel is ap- 
plied. In the insulating of the coil, the coil leads are 
thoroughly tied in by the ground insulation tape. After 
assembly and brazing of coil leads are completed, the 
leads themselves are thoroughly insulated. Class B in- 
sulation is used throughout in the insulation of these 
coils. 

This construction is now standard for all synchron- 
ous motors for Banbury mixers, plasticators, mill lines, 
individual mills, or other. machines in locations where 
carbon black is in the air. Experience.to date with 
motors using these coils has beeri excellent. Their serv- 
ice record is much better than that for,motors using 
the conventional type of field coil. 

The totally enclosed fan-cooled motor is coming into 
greater demand for a-c drives in the rubber industry. 
Development of the copper fin type of construction has 





FIG. 2—€ut-away view of newly designed 
synchronous motor field coil. 
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materially reduced the necessary size of the fan-cooled 
motor by improving the efficiency of heat transfer. 

Figure 3 is a cut-away view showing the construction 
of a typical totally-enclosed fan-cooled neotor with cop- 
per fins built into the stator. Cooling of the motor is 
greatly facilitated by the copper fins that are built right 
into the stator core and that project outward radially 
beyond the core as shown in Figure 4. External cooling 
air, supplied by a blower on the motor shaft, passes 
around the circumference of the stator and picks up 
heat from the copper fins. The fins provide very effective 
cooling of the stator as copper is such an excellent con- 
ductor of heat. 

The internal air is cooled by copper fins built up as 
part of the end cylinders. The externally projecting part 
of these fins is cooled by the same air that cools the 
stator core. In the motor shown in Figure 3 the external 
cooling air exhausts through the screens in the sides of 
the motor. On larger motors the air is vented at a greater 
number of locations around the frame. 

The particular advantages of the enclosed motor are 
cleanliness, freedom from accumulations of carbon 
black, and reduced maintenance due to eliminating the 
entrance of dirt. A particular advantage of the copper 
fin construction is reduction in size of the enclosed 
motor. Up to approximately 500 hp at 900 rpm the 
copper fin motor is built in the same frame size as. the 
open machine of the same rating. Class B insulation is 
used to help keep the size down. The overall outside 
dimensions are, however, somewhat larger due to the 
introduction of extra fans and air ducts. 


Extruders aad Tubers 


While similar in general mechanical construction to a 
plasticator, the tuber or extruder is fitted with a die 
head having a hole of cross section corresponding to 
the shape of the product to be extruded. The extruded 
product, such as tread or tube stock, is usually cooled 
on a series of conveyors. In the case of rubber covered 
wire it may be vulcanized in a steam heated chamber. 
The speed of the tuber is partly dependent on how fast 
the product can be handled in the subsequent processing 
equipment. 

An adjustable-speed drive is therefore required for 
most tubers and extruders. Most of the tubers and -ex- 
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FIG. 3—Cut-away view of totally-enclosed, 
fan-cooled motor with.copper fin construction. 
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FIG. 4—Stator core for totally-enclosed, 
fan-cooled motor with copper fin con- 
struction. Engineer is resting his right 
hand on the projecting copper fins and 
pointing to a single copper fin with the 
index finger of his left hand. 


truders in service are driven by adjustable-speed d-c 
motors operating from the single voltage or dual voltage 
d-c plant supply. A total production speed range of 4 to 
1 by field control on the motor is typical for the single 
voltage system while a speed range of 2 to 1 by field 
control is typical for the 115/230 volt dual voltage sys- 
tem. 

While tubers and extruders are usually considered 
to have essentially constant torque requirements for a 
given grade of stock, the constant voltage drives pro- 
vide greater torque capacity at slow speed than at high 
speed. Where an adjustable-speed motor is ysed on a 
constant voltage system, constant horsepower is avail- 
able. 

Where only a-c power is available, as in many of the 
more recently built plants, the adjustable-voltage d-c 
drive offers an excellent solution to the drive problem. 
The adjustable-voltage drive permits a much wider 
speed range with equipment of reasonable size than the 
previous standard constant voltage drive. 

With the adjustable-voltage d-c drive, the motor us- 
ually has a 2 to 1 range of speed by field control, which 
gives greater margin at low speed than would a motor 
whose speed range is obtained only by armature voltage 
control. This is desirable since the actual -torque re- 
quired to extrude rubber will tend to be greater for a 
small die head opening than with a large opening. 

Operation in range with auxiliary drives such as 
conveyors, capstans or winders is improved by using 
adjustable-voltage control of the extruder and auxiliary 
motor speeds. One of the important advantages is the 
ease with which smooth acceleration from rest to oper- 
ating speed can be obtained by gradually raising the 
armature voltage applied to the motors. 

An example of a modern adjustable voltage drive is 
shown in Figure 5 illustrating the mechanical arrange- 
ment and circuit diagram for a wire insulating machine. 
Wire coming from the reel passes through an extruder 
where a coating of rubber is deposited. After passing 
through the vulcanizing chamber the wire passes around 
a capstan which actually sets the wire speed. From the 
capstan the wire goes to the take-up where it is wound 
on a spool. The insulation testing section is not shown. 
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FIG. 5—Schematic diagram for a wire insulating machine driven by an adjustable-voltage 
d-c drive. 


The extruder motor runs over a wide speed range by 
a combination of motor field and armature voltage con- 
trol. The capstan and take-up are driven by individual 
motors receiving power from a separate generator, 
which makes a very flexible drive. The take-up reel is 
core driven by an adjustable-speed motor whose load 
current is regulated for a constant value by a Rototrol 
rotating regulator in order to hold essentially constant 
tension in the wire. A booster generator in series with 
the take-up motor compensates for IR drop and pro- 
vides forcing action during reel change. In this par- 
ticular drive an automatic transfer from a full reel to 
an empty reel was required without a change in produc- 
tion speed. 

The take-up stand is of the double reel type and as 
soon as the wire is transferred from the full reel to the 
empty reel, the drive must immediately accelerate to 
empty reel speed. As soon as a few wraps are made on 
the new reel the wire from the full reel is cut. The slack 
introduced during the acceleration is taken up by a small 
weighted compensator and a limit switch operated by 
the compensator initiates forcing action to speed up the 
reel. Under normal conditions the compensator is pulled 
up tight against the upper stop. 


Calenders 


Calenders are open roll type machines of either three 
or four roll construction. A few special calenders such 
as those for embossing duty are built with but two rolls. 

An adjustable-speed drive is required and until re- 
cently the standard dual voltage d-c drive using a motor 
with a 2 to 1 speed range by field control has been sup- 
plied in most cases. Where only a single voltage d-c sys- 
tem is available an adjustable-speed motor having a 
speed range of 3, 4, or 5 to 1 has been used. A thread- 
ing speed of about % the top speed is provided by arma- 
ture resistance coritrol. 

The torque requirements of calenders tend to be some- 
what greater at slow speed operating conditions than at 
top speed. Adjustable-speed motors provide the desired 
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increased torque capacity at reduced speed, although the 
motor with a 2 to 1 speed range by field control operat- 
ing on a dual voltage system provides adequate margin. 

Adjustable-voltage drives for calenders are now well 
standardized. It is customary to provide a total operating 
speed range of 8 or 10 to 1, of which not more than 2 
to 1 and sometimes less is obtained by motor field con- 
trol. A very low stable speed is obtained for threading 
purposes by operating the motor at full field and low 
armature voltage. 

Due to the hazard of exposed rolls, the calender drive 
must provide emergency stopping in a minimum of roll 
travel. Dynamic braking is supplied on constant voltage 
drives and either dynamic or regenerative braking on 
adjustable voltage drives. From the standpoint of emer- 
gency stopping the motors with the least speed range by 
field control offer the advantage of a quicker stop. This 
is true because the motor with higher base speed and 
less field control is physically smaller and there is less 
inertia to stop, while the braking torque capacity is 
about the same. 

The adjustable voltage drive, by providing regenera- 
tive braking, permits a still shorter stop since the brak- 
ing rate is maintained to a much lower speed than is pos- 
sible with conventional single step dynamic braking. 
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Intelligent International Investment. United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 18 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 6x9m. 20 pp. 


This report of the Committee on Business Participation in 
Foreign Economic Development of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce presents a program for implementing point 
four of President Truman’s inaugural address. | Some of the 
subjects considered in the report include a discussion of 
United States trade policy, matters of taxation, government 
loans, strategic materials and technical missions. The posi- 
tion of the United States Council on the question of interna- 
tional investment is also elaborated upon, with recommenda- 
tions as to future action by government and industry. 
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An Acceleration Study Using Reinforcing 
Furnace Blacks in Natural Rubber Treads 


By W. H. HEINLEN, Jr. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Reinforcing furnace blacks as replacements for 
channel blacks in natural rubber tread formulations 
are receiving increased interest throughout the in- 
dustry. The major difficulty encountered in their use 
has been a definite processing scorch problem intro- 
duced by their inherent high pH and consequent low 
accelerator adsorption values. Reduction of common 
accelerators and/or sulfur loadings to various degrees 
of starvation improves scorch resistance to some ex- 
tent, but only at the expense of hysteresis, set, and 
other important properties in the vulcanizates. 

Further expansion in the use of these furnace blacks 


given the rubber compounder a reinforcing pigment 

with improved processing properties, a new type of 
carbon structure (1), and a potential economic advan- 
tage. However, a fundamental scorch problem is en- 
countered when the retnforcing furnace blacks are used 
in rubber compounds as direct replacements for channel 
blacks (2). In view of the increasing trend toward the 
use of these blacks in natural rubber tread formulations, 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company has investigated 
several of its current production rubber chemicals from 
the standpoint of solving this scorch problem. 

It is generally recognized that the reinforcing furnace 
blanks, hereafter referred to as R. F. blacks, have high 
pH values with low accelerator adsorption properties 
when compared to channel blacks. This latter quality 
accounts for the processing scorch problems when com- 
mon accelerators are used at normal concentrations. 
If accelerator-sulfur ratios are reduced to various de- 
grees of starvation, scorching characteristics are improved 
to some extent, but only at the expense of hysteresis, set, 
and the aging properties of the vulcanizates. 

With these conditions in mind, a mixed aliphatic 
thiazyl disulfide, which is an excellent delayed action 
accelerator, and u-nitroso diphenyl amine, a very effec- 
tive retarder at processing temperatures, have been suc- 
cessfully used in developing a tread formulation which 
is of considerable interest. Adequate freedom from 
scorch has been achieved and the inherent advantages 
obtained with the R. F. blacks can now be realized with- 
out detriment to other important compound properties. 
Comparisons are made with an E.P.C. black loaded tread 
compound also accelerated with the mixed aliphatic thia- 
zyl disulfide. This formulation is used as a control in the 
study and is similar to one which has been used suc- 
cessfully in production. 

Before discussing these data, the materials used 
should be further identified. The mixed thiazyl disul- 
fide used throughout the study is commercially known 
as Good-rite Erie, and is the new pelletized form of this 


Tes introduction of reinforcing furnace blacks has 


Note: This paper was eee before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., Detroit, Mich., November 8; 1948. 
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is justified by the data of this study in which mixed 
aliphatic thiazyl disulfides are used for acceleration in 
combination with n-nitroso diphenyl amine for re- 
tardation. With this accelerator combination, ade- 
quate freedom from scorch is achieved without detri- 
ment to other important physical properties in the 
vulcanizate. The effect of a concentration range of 
both sulfur and retarder is shown and comparisons 
are made with a standard E.P.C. tread stock used as a 
control. The R. F. black vulcanizates are shown, by 
all physical tests, equal to and in many ways superior 
to the similarly loaded E.P.C. black control stock. 


accelerator. It contains 50% active agent by weight and 
is a free-flowing, dustless, chemically stable product with 
good storage and handling characteristics. (Good-rite 
Vultrol is the commercial name for the retarder n-nitro- 
so diphenylamine. 

The basic recipes for the R. F. black and the E.P.C. 
black loaded tread compounds are shown in Table I. The 
basic R. F. black loaded recipe was used throughout the 
study with varied sulfur and retarder concentrations. A 
compounding variation, contrary to some theories for 
this type of stock, is evidenced by the use of 3.0 parts 
of stearic acid. This relatively high concentration of 
acid is desirable for best hysteresis properties. 

In preliminary development work, not discussed at 
this time, 1.2 and 1.6 parts of Good-rite Erie were de- 
termined as optimum for the respective R. F. and E.P.C. 
black loaded compounds. These accelerator concentra- 
tions are recommended and were used in all of the for- 
mulations presented in this discussion. 





TABLE I—Basic REcIPEsS 
R. F. Black Formulation 


POG TS OE ino ck 6 oo bce w obs oboe 100.0 
ME I es Fee a aaa DCRR A 5.0 
Rhee Commtek. BR) oe. kc in cs cian 50.0 
UNE I ese ee oe Sa 3.0 
FT Sa vohir soi boos oa anek ce wadend 1.0 
We as Frio es ik oA oe hee 2.0 
nn ESE STE GE pO me Nae Me) pee Dia Variabl 
Crean Ween ko Se oe Variable 
CRU i aes oe ie 1.2 
E.P.C. Black Formulation (Control) 
Dace: 42 ens OE es es 100.0 
PI i ee ee net 5.0 
Be ee A WOE) 2 eo hav iat knee ckban 50.0 
EERE aR RE eee eae ane a ve 
MMII e oes. ee se fat 3.0 
SI bir L255 vue hi hobs os he cack us 1.0 
Og ERG NEA TR Se TP a 3.0 
CI NR i i 1.6 
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FIG, 1—Scorch tensile strength of stocks containing 
R. k. Black and Good-rite Erie-(cured at 240°F.). 
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FIG. 2—Mooney scorch of stocks containing R. F. 
black and Good-rite Erie. 
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FIG. 3—Hysteresis and hysteresis set at 212°F. of 
stocks containing R. F. black and Good-rite Erie (55 
lb. load, 17.5% stroke). 


It should also be stated that Statex K was the R. F. 
black used in this study. However, more recent labora- 
tory data indicate that Good-rite Erie and Good-rite 
Vultrol are equally effective for all of the currently 
available R. F. types of black. 

In the. series of four graphs shown in Figures 1, 2, 3 
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FIG. 4—De Mattia flexing to rating (8) of stocks 
containing R. F. black and Good-rite Ene. 


and 4, a sulfur content of 2.0 parts was chosen so that 
the effect of a concentration range of Good-rite Vultrol 
on pertinent physical properties of the R. F. black loaded 
vulcanizates could be studied. Scorch tensile properties 
are graphically shown in Figure 1. It is evident that the 
Good-rite Vultrol has reduced scorch tensiles and that 
0.8 parts produces a vulcanizate comparable to the 
E.P.C. control. 

In Figure 2, Mooney scorch data at 250 and 280°F. 
are graphed. Here again 0.8 parts of Good-rite Vultrol 
is shown to improve materially scorch resistance at 
250°F. and while the improvement is not as pronounced 
at 280°F., it is equivalent to the E.P.C. control. On the 
basis of these laboratory data, it is believed that adequate 
freedom from scorch is indicated for normal processing 
procedures. 

Hysteresis properties which are of special interest in 
tread types of vulcanizates are graphically shown in 
Figure 3. The R. F. black vulcanizate, containing 0.8 
of Good-rite Vultrol, gives a 24 degree temperature rise 
as compared to 23 degrees for the E.P.C. control. This 
test was run at an original temperature of 212°F. with 
a 55 pound load and 17.5% stroke on the Goodrich Flex- 
ometer (3). 

DeMattia flexing data obtained on the vulcanizates 
with the same range of Good-rite Vultrol are recorded 
in Figure 4. The grooved flexing specimens were aged 
24 hours at 212°F. in air test tubes (4) and flexed to a 
standard rating of eight without piercing (5). Good-rite 
Vultrol is shown to be quite effective in improving flex 
life from 280,000 to 380,000 flexures over the range 
studied. As would be expected, the R. F. black vulcani- 
zates are considerably superior to the E.P.C. black com- 
pound which shows only 180,000 flexures by the same 
test. 





TABLE IJ—FINAL RECOMMENDED RECIPE 


Pee a NO TORE ee RES 100.0 
Ne I es 5 hc Sa UW oS aki s co Dew OER 5.0 
RS es. “SaaS pees KAR RCs 50.0 
NS GEES SRB ie gl Botts Pi PEOPLE VR IE 3.0 
I MLE i co 0 yok 0s Ck bys cured vAu tes 1.0 
a er rk ue mete 2.0 
RMI ose e Ss ing puree e de e's yc Cis Be ret 2.0 
OUR PREV ETOR 056 noes ov cow's oc ha dee 03 0.8 
REMI ENR Se Se eo eg 1.2 
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TaBLe II[J—Comparison oF R. F. ann E.P.C. 
Biack LoapED TREAD VULCANIZATES 


R. F. Black E.P.C. Black 
= RNR Ar apres epg Fe = 100.0 100.0 
ag, pn ERE ae hee ae 5.0 5.0 
E. Me  aKe 50.0 —_ 
rE ‘PG Bieek ok. 5. was sads — 50.0 
Stearse Acid... 5... sass 3.0 2.5 
EN. 5 oss Nib oo pa _ 3.0 
Pine Tar ....... 2.0 —_ 
Amerme. Fibs sess 1.0 1.0 
ES EEE OIE T NE 2.0 3.0 
Good-rite Vultrol ........ 0.8 _ 
Good-rite Erie ....... .. 1.2 1.6 
165.0 166.1 
Cure at 290° F. 300% T DH E 300% T DH E 
Ss a's Oaks 4s le wes 1325 3750 58 635 850 3350 53 640 
BO Rs chs kee sake ne die 1800 4125 62 580 1500 4100 62 580 
RP open rane 1790 ©3925 62 585 1700 3900 64 555 
BEDRMS. oc a dda gnriwume 1700 3790 63 550 1500 3600 65 560 
TSE shakin ce 1775 3875 -63 555 1475 3600 65 540 
SU @ ROE. chitin S 200 20 530 -- 100 33 565 
40 A Fe vw be cc vee 225 850 40 545 — 700 33 735 
Bierer Cage Bomb Aging 48 hrs. @ 70° C. 300 Ib. 02 Pressure 
el a. ae A ee 1800 3150 66 500 1650 2875 69 500 
Percent y Sb gales wie —20 —26 
Air ~S a ing 5 hrs. @ 260° v2 bo Ib. — Pressure (ASTM D454-41) 
he gs Re 59 225 875 68 305 
Peremn Cosnge eek percent 24 _— 
Mooney Scorch @ 250°F.. 29 Min. 26 Min. 
Mooney Scorch @ 280°F... 10% Min. 10 Min. 
Goodyear Healy Rebound 
(60’ q gd 3 53.9 51.5 
Lupke ebound (45’ @ 
SE GD sy cde ea awae 48 46 
Comp. Set Method B (45’ - 
OR” gt 2s ROPE yeret 30 35 
Hysteresis at 212°F. 55 lb. Load ao 5% Steshe 
OS a8 ERC ery: 25 22 
Hysteresis Set ..........- %. 0 z 9 13.0 12.9 


De Mattia Flex to Rating (8) Aged 24 hrs. at 212°F. in Air Test Tubes 
(ASEM, D-865-47T) (Unpierced) ‘ie teo:* 


SS OS BOE:  davscaewaey 380,000 





In view of the foregoing data, it is concluded: (1) 
That 0.8 parts Good-riteVultrol produces the desired 
optimum properties in the R. F. black vulcanizates, and 
(2) these vulcanizates are by all physical tests equal 
to and in many ways superior to similarly loaded E.P.C. 
black compounds. 

However, it was decided to determine the effect of a 
range of sulfur from 1.0 to 2.5 parts, and a new series 
of vulcanizates were prepared. In these vulcanizates, 
Good-rite Erie is again maintained at 1.2 parts with 
Good-rite Vultrol at 0.8 parts, which was shown to be 
optimum in the previous discussion. Results with these 
vulcanizates are shown in Figures 5, 6 and 7. 

Moduli at 300% on: optimum cures are shown in 
Figure 5. It is obvious that 2.0 parts of sulfur produces 
a vulcanizate with the highest modulus and that slight 
reversion is indicated when 2.5 parts sulfur are used. 

In the same manner, elongations at optimum cure for 
the previously mentioned vulcanizates containing a range 
of sulfur are graphed in Figure 6. Elongation holds 
quite level up to 2.0 parts sulfur, but starts to fall off 
with 2.5 parts. 

It should be stated here that the procedures used for 
compounding, mixing, and physical testing, of all the for- 
mulations of this discussion, were in accordance with 
A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Products. 

Figure 7 shows the improvement in hysteresis prop- 
erties obtained as the sulfur concentration in the vul- 
canizates is increased from 1.0 to 2.0 parts. It is interest- 
ing to note that above 2.0 parts sulfur, no further im- 
provement in hysteresis is indicated. Hysteresis set fol- 
lows the same trend, and both are comparable to the very 
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FIG. 5—Modulus at 300% elongation of stocks con- 
taining R. F. black and Good-rite Erie (optimum cure). 
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FIG. 6—Ultimate elongation of stocks containing R. F. 
black and Good-rite Erie (optimum cure). 
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FIG. 7—Hysteresis and hysteresis set at 212° F. of 
stocks containing R. F. black and Good-rite Erie (55 
Ib. load, 17.5% stroke). 


good properties obtained for the E.P.C. control com- 
pound. 

It is therefore concluded that with 2.0 parts sulfur, 
maximum physical properties in the R. F. black vulcan- 
izates are achieved, 


Summary 


To summarize, it is believed that Good-rite Erie ac- 


celeration, used in combination with Good-rite Vultrol, 
for R. F. black loaded natural rubber tread formula- 
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tions, is worthy of serious consideration. Using the 
recommended recipe shown in. Table II, adequate free- 
dom from scorch is achieved without sacrificing those 
other important properties generally considered neces- 
sary for well balanced high quality tread compounds. 
The original physicals, scorch and aging characteristics, 
hysteresis, set, and flexing properties of this R. F. 
black tread vulcanizate are equal to, and in most cases, 
superior to the conventionally loaded E.P.C. tread com- 
pound, as indicated in Table III. 
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Rubber Activities in Various Countries 


ROM time to time the U. S. Department of Commerce 
issues statistics pertaining to the manufacture.of rub- 
ber products in various foreign countries. Some recent 
data pertaining to Chile, Cuba, Japan and Spain follows 
herewith: 

Chile: Production of tires in 1948 reached a total of 
97,713 units, and included 40,885 truck and bus tires 
and 56,828 passenger car tires. Tube production totaled 
91,335 units, or 30,489 truck and bus tubes and 60,846 
passenger car tubes. Domestic producers estimate that 
their output can meet about 90% of the country’s needs, 
but the industry cannot profitably undertake to supply 
the market with odd sizes for which a limited demand 
exists. 

Cuba: Estimated production of leading Cuban indus- 
tries included about 58,750 tires, 33,900 inner tubes, and 
2,560,430 pairs of rubber footwear in 1948, compared 
with about 65,880 tires, 41,500 tubes, and 3,740,000 pairs 
of rubber footwear in 1947. The President of Cuba, in 
a recent address, assured tire workers that Government 
requirements would be filled from tires manufactured 
in Cuba. 

Japan: Production of rubber goods in Japan in 1948 
included 369,080 truck tires, 379,594 tubes; 181,796 
passenger car and motorcycle tires, 185,087 tubes ; 19,948 
other vehicle tires, 21,217 tubes ; (3,796,760 bicycle tires, 
3,872,051 tubes; and 28,356,766 pairs of rubber ‘foot- 
wear, These amounts were, in each class, greater thar: 
in the preceding year, when production included 173,036 
truck tires, 172,442 tubes; 80,319 passenger car and 
motorcycle tires, 95,870 tubes ; 7,667 other vehicle tires, 
18,957 tubes; 3,016,223 bicycle tires, 3,038,336 tubes; 
and 21,847,563 pairs of rubber footwear. 

Spain: Production of passenger car and truck tires 
in Spain in 1948 totaled 469,364 units, and represented 
a decrease of nearly 10% from the output of 518,801 
units in 1947. Of the 1948 production, 260,618 were 
passenger car tires and 208,746 were truck and bus 
tires. The effect of reduced rubber imports and power 
shortages was indicated in an output of 204,846 units 
in the second half of 1948 compared with 264,518 units 
in the first half of the year. ° 
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Recent Reports of. Avoidable Accidents 


[* a good many cases, accidents in rubber and other 
factories are due to negligence on the part of those 
injured. Too often they are caused by a disregard of 
safety precautions or a direct violation of safety instruc- 
tions. A few such avoidable accidents, reported in a 
recent issue of the Rubber Safety News Letter of the 
National Safety Council, follow: 


Wind-ups and Let-Offs: M. K. was attempting to 
start a liner on a liner shell. She held the liner on the 
shell with her right hand while turning to push the start- 
ing button with her left. Her fingers stuck to the liner, 
and her right arm was pulled into and around the wind- 
up. 
This fracture of the right forearm was primarily a 
result of a direct violation of instructions to never start 
the liner when the machine is operating. Secondarily, it 
was the result of engineering which provided a starting 
button within reach of the shell. The simplest and most 
direct preventive measure is certainly to remove the 
starting button to a greater distance from the machine. 
A more fundamenta! preventive measure, but not so 
easy, is to train employees to have proper respect for 
this type of equipment. This employee had worked for 
many years on the same job. 


Material .Handling: The job in‘this case was unload- 
ing some drums on an elevated platform. The individual 
was instructed to lift the pallet load of drums to the plat- 
form with a fork lift tractor and roll them off. In order 
to save time he merely elevated the forks until the edge 
of the pallet was level with the edge of the platform and 
proceeded to roll the drums from the pallet to the plat- 
form. In the process he stepped through a broken 
board in the edge of the pallet and fell five feet to the 
ground. 

The direct cause of this injury was plainly direct dis- 
regard of specific instructions. Even in the face of this 
disregard of instructions the injury might have been 
prevented by more care to avoid the use of defective 
equipment. 


Water Pressure: An employee without instruction on 
the job attempted to fill a battery with water from an 
overhead supply. When he jammed the flexible tube into 
the filling hole of the battery and turned on the water, 
the battery case exploded under the water pressure and 
a piece of the case struck him in the face, breaking a 
lens of his spectacles and injuring his eye. 

Repetition of this type of injury will be prevented by 
providing a tube smaller than the filling hole of the bat- 
tery. There is also a training problem involved here in 
convincing employees that they should not attempt to do 
jobs for which they have not been properly instructed. 


Wind-ups and I.et-O ffs: An employee was attempting 
to start a Holland liner around the shell of a wind-up. 
His foot slipped and he stepped accidentally on the 
starting pedal. Because he knew that the drum could be 
held by hand he seized the liner and shell firmly. In this 
instance the drum had become frozen to the driving 
gear and could not be held by hand, and the man re- 
ceived severe injuries to his hand and forearms. 

Poor maintenance in not properly keeping up the 
driving mechanism and in not keeping the guard over 
the starting button were responsible for this injury. It 
could have been avoided by more care in the preventive 
maintenance program. 
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ITH the continued de- 
No Cut in cline in the price of nat- 
A ural rubber, additional pres- 

GR-S Prices sure has been brought on 

the Office of Rubber Re- 

serve to reduce the price of GR-S. It is argued that 

unless a price reduction is instituted in the near future, 

consumption of synthetic rubber will drop sharply, pro- 

viding the price of natural rubber. stays under a 17-cent 

figure. Even the temptation to use the low temperature 

polymers because of improved properties may be influ- 
enced by the dollar-and-cents economy. 

The price of GR-S is-still pegged at 1814 cents a 
pound. According to Rubber Reserve officials, there is 
little likelihood of that figure being modified in the near 
future, since the cost of producing GR-S does not war- 
rant any price reduction. Although regular GR-S is 
being produced at a profit, the new low temperature 
polymers cost somewhat more to produce. Then, too, 
the conversion costs must be considered. Accordingly, 
economy-minded rubber manufacturers using GR-S will 
have to consider other means of cutting corners. 


ARDLY a week goes 

by without witnessing 
some new or improved use 
of vinyl film or sheeting. 
Almost every mail brings 
news of some new development in the vinyl field. Many 
of the applications are competitive to rubber, but far 
more are competitive to other materials, particularly tex- 
tile fabrics. As one of the Goodrich Chemical technical 
representatives recently stated, four-gauge film has sup- 
planted King Cotton in many uses—and it very probably 
will in many more. 
Although vinyl resins were calendered into film and 


Progress of 
the Vinyls 








sheeting before World War II, it became apparent only 
about two years ago that these materials could be dressed 
up. Designing and printing today does not even re- 
motely resemble the type of work turned out two years 
ago. In light films, for example, there are plaids, weaves 
of fabrics and designs too numerous to count. Emboss- 
ing of heavy sheeting has brought new and original 
designing with surface treatments that give the end- 
product more realism than leather itself. And this is 
only the beginning. New possibilities are being 
discovered almost daily. Rubber manufacturers would 
be wise to closely watch the progress of the vinyls. 


DEFINITE consumer 

trend in favor of the 
puncture-sealing type of in- 
ner tube is developing, ac- 
cording to a survey recently 
conducted by the Wall Street Journal. One Akron man- 
ufacturer reported that its puncture-sealing tubes rep- 
resented 15% of its total tube sales in the first three 
months of the current year, as compared with only 8% 
in 1941. Another manufacturer claimed such tubes now 
represent better than 20% of its total tube sales. As a 
rule, puncture-sealing tubes bring a premium two to three 
times that of the regular type of inner tube. 

The present crop of puncture-proof and blow-out 
safety tubes are a far cry from those sold in the early 
1930’s. During the late war the tire and tube manufac- 
turers learned valuable lessons in making bullet-sealing 
fuel tanks for military planes and vehicles, and these 
lessons have resulted in improved puncture-sealing tubes. 
Tube walls, for example, are thinner to help prevent 
excessive heat build-up. Tubeless tires, too, are begin- 
ning to catch the public fancy, as is evident from ex- 
panding production announced by Goodrich. 


Consumer Trend 
in Inner Tubes 
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HAVANA CHARTER AGREEMENTS 
SCORED AT RMA CONFERENCE 





If Congress votes its approval of the 
Havana Charter for an international 
Trade Organization, it will pave the way 
for rubber cartels and higher rubber 
prices. This was one of the points made 
by opponents of the I.T.O. plan to bol- 
ster world trade at a special conference 
sponsored by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association on June 28 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City. Backers of 
the plan contended that the I.T.O. Char- 
ter establishes democratic ways within 
the United Nations by promoting world 
trade. Without a charter, they said, rub- 
ber producing nations can enter into a 
scheme to restrict output and raise prices. 

The charter was drafted by representa- 
tives of 54 nations during a four-month 
United Nations conference on trade in 
Havana during the winter of 1947-48. 
Two years of international negotiation 
preceded the conference. it will go into 
effect fot the ratifying countries when 
20 nations have joined. So far, only 
Australia has joined, and her joining is 
contingent upon the United States and 
Great Britain’s approval. The idea for 
the I. T. O. Charter was advanced by 
the U. S. State Department late in 1945. 
While some of its provisions are not 
what the American delegates wanted, 
the charter is recognized as the U. S. 
viewpoint. 

The RMA conference on June 28 saw 
eight of the nation’s leading authorities 
on the charter probing the ramifications 
of the plan in open debate. The confer- 
ence brought together representatives of 
companies representing more than 90% 
of the nation’s rubber consumption for 
the largest meeting the rubber manufac- 
turing industry has held in more than a 
decade. 


Case Against the Charter 


The morning session of the conference 
was devoted to the case against the 
charter presented by Elvin H. Killheffer, 
formerly vice-president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and advisor to 
the American delegation at the Havana 
Conference, Philip Cortney, president. of 
Coty, Inc., and Michael A. Heilperin, 
economist for the Bristol-Myers Corp., 
and delegate for the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Geneva and 
Havana Conferences on the International 
Trade Organization. 

The defense of the charter was pre- 
sented by William L. Batt, president of 
SKF Industries and chairman of the 
Committee for the International Trade 
Organization, Clair Wilcox, professor of 
economics at Swarthmore College and 
former director of the Office of Interna- 
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Estates in India 


Under the terms of the Rubber 
Act of 1947, all rubber estates in 
India are required to register with 
the Indian Rubber Board. Up to 
September 39, 1948, a total of 10,869 
estates had been registered, covering 
a total planted area of 153,403 acres. 
In the first nine months of 1948 the 
Board issued 101 new licenses for 
planting. 











tional Trade Policy, U. S. Department 
of State, and Morris Rosenthal, president 
of Stein, Hall & Co., New York. 


Criticism and Approval 


Dr. Killheffer charged that State De- 
partment negotiators “exceeded their 


authority” in agreeing with Great Britain. 


to place a limit on the amount of syn- 
thetic rubber consumed in the United 
States. Present regulations providing 
that a fixed percentage of the rubber con- 
sumed in this country shall be synthetic 
were called wise by Dr. Killheffer, who 
confined his criticism to our understand- 
ing with the British that this percentage 
would not be exceeded. 

Mr. Heilperin declared that the pro- 
posal for I. T. O. provided for the estab- 
lishment of a socialistic system, which 
was desired by Great Britain and a num- 
ber of other countries. Mr. Cortney con- 
demned the charter as “codifying excep- 
tions to principles in such.a manner that 
the exceptions become in fact the rules 
the participating nations are to abide by.” 
He said that the charter would result in 
the imposition of controls that would 
restrict international trade, and charged 
that it resulted from this country’s failure 
to approach the British financial prob- 
lems in “an intelligent and courageous 
manner.” 

Mr. Rosenthal sounded the keynote for 
the I. T. O. proponents, déclaring that 
while it would not end all of this coun- 
try’s economic problems in world trade, 
the charter offered a “beginning of a so- 
lution.” He expressed the belief that in 
time it would result in expanding our 
foreign trade, through the gradual elimi- 
nation of tariff barriers, preferences, 
quotas and other restrictions. 

Mr. Wilcox told the rubber manu- 
facturers that the I. T. O. would give 
consuming nations a means of checking 
on future international agreements con- 
cerning the production and marketing of 
rubber. Fewer, and not more, such 
agreements would be made as a result 
of I. T. O., he contended. 








OUTPUT OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TOTALS 600,000 TONS IN 1948 





United States production of synthetic 
rubber remained constant in 1948 with a 
total output of 1,200,000,000 pounds, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1947, according 
to preliminary figures by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. Sales were somewhat smaller 
than in 1947, however. GR-S, used chiefly 
in tires, reached a production total of 
882,000,000 pounds in 1948 or 3.7% less 
than in 1947. Tariff Commission chemical 
officials said that the drop is relatively 
insignificant as a guide to trends. 

Cyclic elastomers, all GR-S type, ac- 
counted for 75% of the output of all 
elastomers, approximately the same as in 
1947. Sales of GR-S totaling 750,000,000 
pounds were valued at $139,000,000. Pro- 
duction of special purpose type of acyclic 
elastomers in 1948, principally butyl, 
polyvinyl and neoprene, was 291,000,000 
pounds or 3,400,000 pounds greater than 
the 287,000,000 pounds reported for 1947. 
Sales of these elastomers in 1948 totaled 
294,000,000 pounds, valued at $98,000,000, 
slightly smaller in quantity but larger in 
value than in 1947. 


Sale of Rubber Chemicals 


The Tariff Commission also issued pre- 
liminary figures showing a decline in the 


United States production and sale of 
chemicals used in processing rubber. 
Total production of 96,000,000 pounds 


of such chemicals in 1948 was 4.7% less 
tthan the 101,000,000 pound output of 
1947. Sales in 1948, valued at $36,400,000, 
were also somewhat smaller than those 
for 1947. 

The output of cyclic rubber-processing 
chemicals, chiefly accelerators and anti- 
oxidants, was 81,900,000 pounds in 1948 
compared with 85,800,000 pounds reported 
for 1947.. Sales of these compounds in 
1948 amounted to 60,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $27,000,000. The production of acyclic 
rubber processing chemicals, which in- 
cludes accelerators, peptizers, antioxi- 
dants, etc., amounted to 14,200,000 pounds 
in 1948 as compared with 14,900,000 
pounds in 1947, 


Although the output of these acyclic 
chemicals as a group declined slightly in 
1948 as compared with 1947, the output of 
some of the chemicals in the group in- 
creased, especially acyclic accelerators. 
Output amounted to 5,900,000 pounds in 
1948 compared with 4,400,000. pounds in 
1947. Sales of all acyclic rubber—process- 
ing chemicals in 1948 amounted to 11,400,- 
000 pounds, valued at $9,400,000. 

The Tariff Commission stated that fig- 
ures for the 1948 production and sale of 
rubber-processing chemicals and those for 
the production of synthetic rubber are 95 
to 97% complete. 
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COMMITTEE ON SAMPLES ; 
TENDERS REPORT TO ASTM 

The formation of a Committee on Stand- 
ard Samples to work with the Bureau of 
Standards in the development of a series 
of standard rubber samples was authorized 
by Committee D-11 of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials at its June, 
1947, meeting. Since that time the com- 
mittee has had frequent meetings and has 
carried out some laboratory work. A 
report on its work to date was recently 
submitted to the membership. 

One of the first problems faced by the 
committee was the necessity of determin- 
ing what the composition of the standard 
samples should be. Since the commer- 
cially available rubbers are now quite nu- 
merous and the types of recipes used with 
these rubbers are equally numerous, the 
committee decided that the number of reci- 
pes would have to be limited to prevent 
the program from becoming unwieldy. It 
was also necessary to keep the number of 
compounding ingredients to the barest 
minimum. 

After much discussion, the initial list 
of type recipes was reduced to thirteen, 
including six natural rubber recipes (three 
of varying durometer hardness), two 
GR-S, two neoprene, two Butyl, and one 
nitrile rubber. Standard curing tempera- 
tures recommended are 140° C. for the 
natural rubber and neoprene stocks and 
150° C. for all the others. The standard 
time intervals for a series of cures are 
10, 20, 40 and 80 minutes. 

As a part of the program the committee 
also considered it desirable to have avail- 
able for sale to the rubber industry the 
standard compounding ingredients from 
which the standard recipes could be pre- 
pared. To date seven of these materials 
are available as NBS standards, includ- 
ing zinc oxide, sulfur, stearic acid, ben- 
zothiazyl disulfide, tetramethyl thiuram 
disulfide, channel black (EPC), and light 
magnesia. Materials required to com- 
plete the list for the thirteen recom- 


mended recipes include all of the rubbers, 


SRF black, acetylene black, and PBNA. 

The committee, in its report, proposes 
that the thirteen standard recipes recom- 
mended, the mixing procedures found most 
suitable for each of them ,and the curing 
times and temperatures be made part of 
A.S.T.M. Method D-15. This, however, 
cannot be accomplished until the program 
is further advanced. Copies of the com- 
mittee’s report, including the thirteen sug- 
gested standard recipes, can be secured 
from the secretary of Committee D-1]1, 
Arthur W. Carpenter, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Committee on Standard Samples is 
headed by A. E. Juve as chairman, and 
includes L. V. Cooper,.G. C. Maassen, 
A. T. McPherson, S. R. Doner, J. T. 
Blake and J. H. Fielding. 


Acorn Insulated Wire Moves 


Acorn Insulated Wire Co., Inc, 
formerly located in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has moved its plant and offices to 36 
Freeman St., Pawtucket, R. I. Most 
of the personnel of the Brooklyn plant 
have moved to Pawtucket. 
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G. H. Schneider 


A new series of appointments have 
been announced by A. Schrader’s Son 
Division of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Clarence 
H. Wilkens has been appointed assis- 
tant sales manager of the division in 
charge of the Akron office succeeding 
Malcolm Stevens who retired on June 
1, after 25 years as manager of the 
Akron branch. Mr. Wilkens joined 
Schrader in 1916 at the Brooklyn plant. 
Prior to his transfer to Akron in 1922 
in a technical service capacity, he repre- 
sented Schrader among tire manufac- 
turers in New England, Southern and 
Mid-Western states. For the past 14 
years, he has functioned as service man- 
ager of the company with headquarters 
in Akron, and has been very active as a 


C. H. Wilkens 





D. C. Baker 


representative of his organization in the 
Tire and Rim Association. 

In another appointment, Donald C. 
Baker was named service department 
representative of the division in the 
Akron area. Mr. Baker will handle 
service contacts in the field formerly 
covered by Mr. Wilkens. Mr. Baker 
joined the Schrader organization after 
a period of service with the Marine 
Corps in World War II. 

George H. Schneider has been named 
nanager of technical service for the 
Schrader division. Mr. Schneider joined 
the company in 1920 and has spent the 
principal part of his career in service 
work. He will make his headquarters 
in the Brooklyn office of the Schrader 
division. 








Committees Welcome Participation 


An invitation to those interested in 
adhesives to attend future meetings and 
participate in its work has been issued 
by Committee D-14 on Adhesives of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. This group embraces the entire 
field of adhesives and is not limited to 
any special group of the more widely 
used materials. At present the member- 
ship consists of 32 consumer members, 
36 producer members and 17 general in- 
terest members. The development and 
approval of several tentative standard 
test methods has already been achieved 
and work on additional standards is 
progressing satisfactorily. The next 
meeting of the committee is scheduled 
for October in Philadelphia. Informa- 
tion and details concerning the ac- 
tivities of A.S.T.M. Committee D-14 
can be obtained from its secretary, 
George W. Koehn, Research Labora- 
tories, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Penna. 


Filo Pigment Chart Available 


Filo Color & Chemical Corp., 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y., has recently 
published a concise bulletin indicating the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
important inorganic and organic chemical 
pigments used by the rubber industry. 
The pigments are itemized as to container 
dimensions, characteristics and properties, 
and suggested uses. The bulletin is avail- 
able to interested parties upon request to 
the company. 






Ucon Heat-Transfer Fluids 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York 17, N. Y., has announced the 
production of a series of heat-transfer 
fluids with unusual resistance to sludg- 
ing and coking, These new synthetic 
fluids are made from polyalkylene gly- 
cols and derivatives and differ chemi- 
cally and in performance characteris- 
tics from petroleum oils, from the sili- 
cones, and from the Synthetic oils de- 
veloped in Germany during the war. 
Experience shows them to be most 
valuable as heat-transfer liquids in a 
temperature range from 60° up to 500° 
F. They are characterized by low pour 
points and have little change in viscos- 
ity with temperature. They have a mini- 
mum effect on various types of rubber 
and packings. Both water-soluble and 
water-insoluble fluids are available in 
various viscosities under the trade-mark 
“Ucon.” : 


Roberts Tire Tapper 


Halkey-Roberts Corp., Paramus, N. J., 
has introduced the Roberts Tire Tapper, 
a unit which will permit the transfer of 
air from a spare tire to an inflatable 
item. It fits any standard valve and 
may even be attached to flexible tubing. 
The Roberts Tire Tapper, specifically 
designed for use when inflation by mouth 
or pump is inconvenient or undesirable, 
is adaptable to any item from a beach 
mattress to a swim ring or football. The 
unit is small in size, non-corrosive, and 
simple enough for a child to operate. 
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U, $. SUES TO DIVEST DUPONT 
OF U. $. RUBBER, GM INTERESTS 


The United States Department of 
Justice filed suit, on June 30 in United 
States District Court in Chicago, III, 
to break up what it called “the largest 
single concentration of industrial power 
in the United States’—a combine of 
corporations allegedly controlled by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
and including the U. S. Rubber Co., 
General Motors Corp., and _ others. 
Named as defendants in the civil ac- 
tion, in addition to the corporations, 
were more than 100 individuals, in- 
cluding leading members of the DuPont 
family. 

The chief objective of the suit is the 
disposition by DuPont of all its hold- 
ings in U. S. Rubber, and of its 10,- 
000,000 share investment in General 
Motors. DuPont hoidings in U. S. Rub- 
ber are said to represent interest “suf- 
ficient to give them control,” since the 
remaining. shares are held in_ small 
amounts by about 14,000 stockholders. 
The investment in General Motors rep- 
resents 23% ownership of the com- 
pany. 

Other steps sought by the Depart- 
ment of Justice suit are the disposition 
by DuPont and General Motors of 
their interests in the Ethyl Corp., and 
the sale by DuPont of its manufactur- 
ing interest in tetraethy! lead, ethyl 
fluid and ethyl chloride. It further 
sought cancellation of all existing con- 
tracts between General Motors, Du- 
Pont and U. S. Rubber dealing with 
the sale of products, grants of licenses 
under patents, and for the exchange of 
product information. 





Anti-Trust Law Violatien 


The Government’s complaint accused 
the defendant companies of violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
Laws by conspiring in a number of 
ways to deprive independent companies 
of business. These charges assert that 
the DuPont company and members of 
the DuPont family control the selection 
of officers and directors and shape the 
policies of both the U. S. Rubber Co. 
and General Motors. This control, it 
is charged, has been utilized to stifle 
competition. 


The complaint 
charges: 

(1) DuPont requires that the manu- 
facturing defendants purchase substan- 
tially all their requirements for certain 
products from each other, thus freezing 
out other suppliers. 

(2) The DuPont company has ex- 
panded its own facilities through ac- 
quisition of competing concerns and 
enlargement of existing plants. This, 
it is alleged, enabled DuPont to produce 
in quantity products in the chemical 
and related fields needed by the rubber 
and automobile companies. 

(3) U. S. Rubber and General 
Motors were “forced” by DuPont to 
expand their manufacturing facilities 
and to enter new fields of manufacture 
for the purpose of enlarging the “closed 


listed these specific 
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and guaranteed market” for sale of Du- 
Pont products. 

(4) DuPont subsidized its own ex- 
pansion by using profits from product 


sales to General Motors and U. S. 
Rubber. These sales were made, it was 
charged, under “closed and non-com- 
petitive” market conditions. 

(5) DuPont granted systematic re- 
bates and preferential prices on its 
products and sold the same products to 
other companies at higher prices. These 
practices, the complaint said, enabled 
DuPont to “subsidize” the expansion 
of General Motors. DuPont, the com- 
plaint added, also required U. S. Rub- 
ber to give price preference to General 
Motors on tires and tubes for equipping 
new cars and trucks and asked higher 
prices of other automobile manufac- 
turers. 


DuPont Issues Denial 


Crawford H. Greenwalt, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
denied the Government accusations in 
a statement which said that the “com- 
pany emphatically denies that its re- 
lationships with General Motors and 
the other companies mentioned in the 
complaint have been illegal or detri- 
mental to the interests of the people 
of the United States. On the contrary, 
these relationships have served the pub- 
lic interest in a conspicuous way; and 
in that firm belief we will defend our 
present position with the utmost vigor. 

“Since these relationships have been 
a matter of public record and public in- 
formation for many years, the motive 
for this suit must arise out of a de- 
termination by the Department of Jus- 
tice to attack bigness in business as 
such. We cannot believe that such a 
position is, or will be, supported by the 
American people because, in the end, 
it would increase prices, reduce living 
standards and even weaken the national 
security.” 


Statement by U. S. Rubber 


Herbert E. Smith, chairman of the 
board of the U. S. Rubber Co., in an- 
swer to the Government’s anti-trust 
suit said that “the United States Rub- 
ber Co. is a leader in one of the most 
highly competitive industries in Ameri- 
ca. We are in business to serve the 
public by providing the best possible 
products at the lowest possible prices. 
All our relationships with other com- 
panies are designed to help us acheive 
this objective. All our relationships are 
legal and fair to the public. 

“We believe that a company, like an 
individual, prospers only to the extent 
that it serves, and that bigness in busi- 
ness is a reliable sign of service. We 
deny the Government’s charge that we 
are violating the anti-trust laws.” 

The Federal grand jury’s investiga- 
tion of DuPont opened on November 
17, 1948. In September, the Justice 
Department’s Anti-Trust Division dis- 
closed that it was opening the investi- 
gation when it served subpoenas on five 
companies and issued subpoenas for 
the books and records of eight others. 





RUBBER DIVISION SSTH MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR SEPTEMBER 21-23 
The 55th meeting of the Rubber Divi- 

sion of the American Chemical Society 

will be held in conjunction with the 116th 
meeting of the parent society at Atlantic 

City, N. J., on September 21 to 23. Head- 

quarters for the Rubber Division will be 

the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, and the first 
session will start 2 o’clock, Wednesday, 

September 21. The usual banquet will be 

held on Thursday evening, September 22. 
Lawrence K. Youse of the Gilmer Di- 

vision of the U. S. Rubber Co. is chair- 

man of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee. Matters have been so arranged 

that while all of the activities of the di- 

vision will be centered at the hotel, fre- 

quent bus service will permit members to 
attend meetings of other divisions at the 

Atlantic City Auditorium. 

C. R. Haynes, of the Binney & Smith 
Co., secretary of the division, has re- 
quested that abstracts of papers to be con- 
sidered for presentation at the meeting be 
in his hands by July 15. Abstracts should 
run from 400 to 500 words. Three copies 
of the abstracts are required, together with 
business connection of the author, the lab- 
oratory in which the work was done, the 
name of the person who will deliver the 
paper, and the time required for presenta- 
tion. 


Aircraft Tire Testing Unit 


In order to determine what happens to 
tires when planes touch down at high 
speeds, engineers are constructing a 
miniature “runway” which will spin 
while the aircraft remains stationary. 
The unusual “landing strip” is a big steel 
flywheel seven feet in diameter and three 
feet wide. It will revolve at, speeds up 
to 250 miles per hour. When a plane’s 
wheels, mounted on a separate shaft, 
are moved against the whizzing drum 
the tire will get the same shock it would 
receive if the plane were landing at that 
speed. The drum-shaped airstrip will 
be installed in one of the laboratories of 
the U. S. Air Force at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. It is being constructed 
by the Adamson United Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Its power unit, a 150 horsepower 
electric motor, will be built by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 


Offer New Production Booklets 


The American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., has made available a number of 
new booklet reports in its series of pro- 
duction analyses. The booklets can be 
secured direct from the association for 
75 cents a copy. Among the latest book- 
lets are the following: Organizational 
Teamwork in Production; Worker 
Morale and _ Productivity; Building 
Worker Interest in Production Prob- 
lems; The Basis of Production Planning; 
Administrative and Statistical Tech- 
niques of Quality Control; New Con- 
trols for Fixed and Variable Costs; Cost 
Controls for Packing, Shipping and 
Warehousing; Personnel Functions and 
the Line Organization. 
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PASSENGER CASING SHIPMENTS 
IN APRIL UP (6% OVER MARCH 





Manufacturers’ shipments of pas- 
senger casings during April totalled 
5,666,650 units, an increase of 15.70% 
over March when 4,897,869 casings were 
shipped, according to a recent release 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Truck and bus casing. shipments 
declined in April to 944,093 units from 
the 1,004,719 shipped in March, a decline 
of 6.04%. Total automotive casings 
shipped in April amounted to 6,610,743 
units, 12% greater than the 5,902,588 
casings shipped in March. 

A total of 6,959,315 automotive casings 
were produced in April against the 
6,577,503 produced in March. Of the 
April total, 5,939,645 were passenger 
casings and 1,019,670 were truck and 
bus casings, compared with 5,361,336 
and 1,216,167, respectively, in March. 

As of April 30, 1949, 10,705,291 pas- 
senger casings and 2,485,314 truck and 
bus casings were on hand for a total of 
13,190,605. These figures compare with 
the 10,669,721 passenger casings and 
2,420,855 truck and bus casings for a 
total of 13.090,576 casings on hand at 
the end of March, 1949. 

Passenger and truck and bus tubes 
produced in April totalled 6,058,992 units, 
against the 5,947,598 tubes produced in 
March. Shipments of tubes during 
April amounted to 5,396,411 units, com- 
pared with the 5,173,772 units shipped in 
April. Inventories at the end of April 
showed 11,747.607 tubes on hand. while 
at the end of March, 11,230,827 tubes 
were on hand. 


Help for Laboratory Routine 


An invisible coating of G-E Dri-Film 
water repellent has reduced an eight- 
hour dishwashing chore to a few minutes 
of rinsing at the Naugatuck, Conn., lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Rubber Co. where 
production samples of sticky latex are 
drawn off daily into hundreds of small 
glass dishes for quality analysis. Com- 
pany chemists say that the General Elec- 
tric repellent is the best material they 
have yet found to prevent the adherence 
of latex to glass. One laboratory em- 
ployee who formerly spent a full day 
scrubbing petri dishes with abrasives 
now cleanses them quickly and econom- 
ically with running water. Easily applied, 
Dri-Film is thinned to a 10% solution 
before being poured into the dish. After 
the excess is drained off. the container 
is dried in a 200° F. circulating oven for 
15 minutes. Dishes so treated can be 
used and cleaned five times before an- 
other application is required. 


John Westendorf Heads Premier 


John Westendorf, associated: with the 
Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1922, has _ been 
elected president of the company suc- 
ceeding his brother Joseph F. Westen- 
dorf, who died on June 6. Louis R. 
Jacobs has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company. Joseph L. Lei- 
bold has been elected secretary. 
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Victor H. Vodra 


Victor H. Vodra and L. A. Jarvis have 
recently joined the Sales and the Re- 
search-Development Divisions of Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation. Both men 
will specialize in rendering service to 
users of the rubber grades of Wyandotte 
precipitated calcium carbonate. 

Mr. Vodra attended the University of 
California at Los Angeles and was em- 
ployed, for 5 years following graduation, 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. He holds a Master Rubber 
Workers Degree, was a member of the 
Goodyear Flying Squadron for two 
years, and for three years was a com- 
pounder and chemist in their Compound 
Service Division. 

Following a year as chief chemist and 
plant superintendent with the Sierra 
Rubber Company, Mr. Vodra berame 
Pacific Coast Representative for the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. During his more 
than five year stay with Vanderbilt he 
helped establish the Technical Division 
of both the Los Angeles Rubber Group 


and the Northern California Rubber 
Group. During the war Mr. Vodra 


taught an advanced technical course in 






L. Aubrey J irvis 


compounding and processing synthetic 
rubbers at the University of Southern 
California. 

For the past year Mr. Vodra has been 
operating his own business in Portland, 
Oregon, under the name of the North- 
west Research and Development Com- 
pany, developing items of rubbers and 
plastics and selling applications of pro- 
tective coatings. 

L. Aubrey Jarvis is a graduate of 
Michigan State College, and has spent 
the past five years in Akron with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
Mr. Jarvis has served as a technical rep- 
resentative, as a compounder and process 
chemist, and has done advanced work 
at the University of Akron. 

Mr. Vodra is now a special sales rep- 
resentative of Wyandotte Chemicals’ 
Michigan Alkali Division. Mr. Jarvis is 
carrying out compounding and applica- 
tion research in Wyandotte’s rubber lab- 
oratories. Both men will be devoting 
their full time to the application and 
sales of precipitated calcium carbonates 
and other specialized chemicals for the 
rubber industry. 








Thermoid Guarantees Prices 


A sixty-day retroactive guarantee 
against price reductions on automotive 
replacement products, effective June 1 
and continuing through December 31, 
was announced recently by the Ther- 
moid Co., Trenton, N. J. Company of- 
ficials stated that the action is designed 
to help the company to keep production 
on an even keel. This will allow dis- 
tributors to build up depleted stocks 
and enable them to properly service 
dealers and jobbers. At the same time, 
it will protect them from any possible 
decline in prices. In the event that there 
is any reduction in price between June 
1 and December 31, price reductions 
will be retroactive for 60 days from the 
date it was put into effect. On any pur- 
chase made during the 60 days preced- 
ing any possible price reduction, the 
dealer will get a credit to the extent of 
any difference in price. 





DuPont Rayon Division Changes 

Five changes in the sales organization 
of the Rayon Division were recently an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. V. Ward 
Smith, who has been assistant director 
of sales since 1947, now concentrates on 
Cordura high-tenacity rayon sales and 
all indirect sales activities in the division. 
Ford B. Draper, formerly manager of 
staple sales, has been named an assistant 
director of sales to take charge of textile 
rayon and staple. W. Samuel Carpenter, 
III, who has been assistant to the di- 
rector of production, has been appointed 
assistant manager of Cordura rayon 
sales. Dr. W. W. Owen, formerly in 
technical service, has been transferred to 
Cordura sales as a special representative. 
V. S. Van Scoy, assistant manager of 
the technical service section, has been 
appointed manager of the new sales de- 
velopment section. 













REGIONAL MEETING IN HAMILTON 
HELD BY CIG RUBBER DIVISION 
Approximately 85 members and guests 
attended the regional meeting of the Rub- 
ber Chemistry Division of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada held on June 10 at the 
Royal Connaught Hotel in Hamilton, On- 
tario. The meeting, the fourth held to date 
by the division, featured the presentation 
of eight technical papers, the election of 
officers, and a divisional dinner. 


= Titles of the eight technical papers were 
as follows: Plasticity of Reclatmed Rub- 
ber, F. L. Kilbourne (Xylos Rubber Co.) ; 
Statisticak Techniques in the Rubber In- 
dustry, W. H.. Schmalz (Dominion Rub- 
ber Co.); Evaluation of Flex Life and 
Heat Build-Up Properties of Elastomers, 
E. B. Storey (Polymer Corp.) ; Elonga- 
tion Hysteresis of Hevea and Synthetic 
Elastomers, M. Mooney and S. Black (U. 
S. Rubber Co.); Some Recent Develop- 
ments in Special-Purpose Polymers, G. W. 
Flanagan (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.). 

Also, Training for More Efficient Engi- 
neering and More Productive Supervision, 
D. H. Stevens (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada); Inadequacy of Labora- 
tory Evaluation of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers, H. A. Braendle, H. C. Steffen 
and J. G. Dewender (Columbian Carbon 
Co.) ; Evaluation of Processability, N. R. 
Legge and S. T. Einhorn (Polymer Corp.). 
Abstracts of all of these papers were 
published in our May, 1949, issue. Some 
of the papers will be published in full in an 
early issue of this journal. 


A business meeting of the Division ws 
held during the technical session during 
which nominations for new officers were 
introduced and an election held. The elec- 
tion resulted in the following slate of offi- 
cers for the 1949-50 season: Chairman, 
John Ramsay (Gutta Percha & Rubber) ; 
Vice-Chairman, J. T. Black (Polymer 
Corp.) ; Secretary-Treasurer, N. W. Smith 
(Dominion Rubber). Members elected to 
the Executive Committee included George 
Stevens (Canadian Goodyear), R. B. Marr 
(Naugatuck Chemical), and M. Reinhardt 
(Canadian Goodrich). M. F. Anderson 
(Dominion Rubber) was chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 


A complete set of by-laws for the Di- 
vision was approved during the business 
meeting. These by-laws were proposed at 
the last meeting of the Division, held in 
Montreal last year, and subsequently were 
distributed to the members for study and 
suggestion. Several changes were recom- 
mended and made at the Hamilton session. 

Featured speaker at the division dinner, 
held in the evening at the Royal Con- 
naught, was K. P. Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent of the Gates Engineering Co. of 
Newcastle, Delaware. Before Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s talk, Harold G. Deline (Dunlop 
Rubber), the retiring chairman, expressed 
his thanks to his co-officers and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and to 
the committee in charge of the Hamilton 
meeting. He then introduced Garnet T. 
Page, business manager of the C.I.C., 
who asked the members of the Division 
to give active support to Chemistry in 
Canada, the new official journal of the 
Institute. 
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Food-for-Mind Program 


CARE, the non-profit agency, has 
embarked upon a “food for the 
mind” program to rebuild the war- 
wrecked libraries of ‘Europe and 
Asia. The plan works this way: 
Libraries, universities and other edu- 
cational institutions in 14 war-devas- 
tated countries are being asked to 
supply a list of their book needs. 
Through contributions from _ the 
American people, CARE will then 
fill those needs as closely as pos- 
sible by purchasing the best books 
in those fields published in the 
United. States. Only new books are 
involved. Contributions can be sent 
to CARE headquarters, 20 Broad 
St., New York 5, N. Y., or to any 
CARE outlet throughout the coun- 
try. 





Mr. Chamberlain, the principal speaker, 
was introduced by George Aitken, of 
Waterous, Ltd. In his talk Mr. Chamber- 
lain recounted some of his experiences in 
Europe, which he visits frequently, par- 
ticularly the Scandinavian countries. He 
expressed the opinion that Europe was far 
ahead of the United States in the develop- 
ment of new applications for plastics, and 
warned the rubber industry to watch plas- 
tics progress carefully so that it could 
protect its competitive position. At the 
conclusion of his talk, Mr. Chamberlain, 
an amateur magician of considerable note, 
entertained his audience for over an hour 
with legerdemain. 

A High Polymer Forum, under the 
auspices of and sponsored by the C.I.C., 
was also held in Hamilton on June 9 and 
10 at McMaster University. The Forum 
featured eleven papers including the fol- 
lowing: “Emulsion Polymerization of Iso- 
prene,” by R. H. Clark (University of 
British Columbia); “Osmotic Molecular 
Weights of GR-S Copolymers,” by D. A. 
Henderson and N. R. Legge (Polymer 
Corp.) ; and “Fractional Precipitation of 
GR-S and the Viscosity Behavior of the 
Fractions,” by D. F. Switzer and L. H. 
Cragg (McMaster University). 

The next meeting of the C.I.C. Rubber 
Chemistry Division will be held in To- 
ronto in conjunction with the regular 
meeting of the parent society. 


Buffalo Schedules Outing 


Baseball, golf, horseshoes, plug casting, 
volley ball and other activities have been 
scheduled for the annual outing of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group to be held this 
year on July 30 at the Lancaster Country 
Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Connecticut Summer Outing 


The annual summer outing of the Con- 
necticut Rubber Group will be held this 
year on September 17 at Scollins Grove, 
Long Hill, Connecticut. Athletic and other 
activities are being planned for the day. 


BOSTON {3TH ANNUAL OUTING -- 
FEATURES GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Approximately 400 members and guests 
attended the 13th Annual Summer Out- 
ing of the Boston Rubber Group held 
on June 24 at the United Shoe Country 
Club, Beverly, Mass. A golf tournament 
featured the day’s activities which in- 
cluded softball, horseshoes, tennis, darts, 
bowling and other games. An excellent 
lobster dinner was served at the conclu- 
sion of the athletic activities. Prizes 
were awarded for the sports events and 
a door prize given everyone in attend- 
ance. 

John Andrews (Cabot) served as 
chairman of the Outing Committee as- 
sisted by Edward Covell (Stedfast Rub- 
ber) and Harry Atwater (Hood Rub- 
ber). Winners of the different events 
of the golf tournament included the fol- 
lowing: 

Kickers Handicap—R. B. Patterson, 
C. J. Reckles, J. J. Breen, R. O. Babbitt, 
John Hussey, Carl Mayerhauser, Allen 
Richards; Low Gross—A. E, Nelson, 
W. A. Maguire, Phil Salamon, C. H. 
Hamilton, H. B. Bainbridge. 

Low Net—L. L. Longworth, F. N. 
Barrett, R. Tedford, E. W. Kisher; 
Nearest Pin on 6th Hole—C. J. Reckles, 
C. H. Hamilton; Longest Drive on 18th 
Hole—A. R. Loosli; Highest Score 6th 
Hole—Allen Richards; Highest Net Score 
—A. T. Johnson; Highest Gross Score— 
Fred DeBaggio. 

The softball game was won by a team 
representing the Stedfast Rubber Co. 
with T. Freeman as captain. Winners 
in other events included: Horseshoes— 
P. L. Blanchard, J. C. Cameron; Tennis 
—John LaBelle, E. Dannenberg; Darts 
—E. Pease, C. M. Grafton; Bowling— 
Milt Washburn, Ed Covell, L. Clark, Joe 
Holland, W. Anderson, George Herbert. 


Catton Addresses Philadelphia 


The June 3 meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Group, held at the Poor 
Richard Club, 1319 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna., was addressed by 
Neil L. Catton, Group Head of Me- 
chanical Goods Compounding and 
Sales Service, Rubber Laboratory, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Catton spoke 
on the “Processing Characteristics of 
Neoprene.” His talk was identical to 
one he delivered before the Connecti- 
cut Rubber Group in February, which 
was published in full in the April issue 
of Rupper AGE. 


Washington Elects Officers 


The Washington Rubber Group, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced the results 
of the recent election of officers for the 
1950 season. Members elected to office 
include: President, R. J. . Devereaux 
(Goodrich) ; Vice-President, T. A. Wer- 
kenthin (Bureau of Ships); Secretary, 
Norman Bekkedahl (Bureau of Stand- 
ards); Treasurer, E. A. Buzkin (Bureau 
of Ships); Recording Secretary, Ethel 
Levene (Bureau of Ships). 
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NO. CALIFORNIA HEARS ROSTLER 
ON PLASTICIZING NEW POLYMERS 

The Northern. California Rubber 
Group meeting of June 30 was held in 
two different sessions, an afternoon golf 
tournament at the Richmond Golf Club, 
and a technical meeting in the evening 
at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Calif. 
The evening session was addressed by Dr. 
Fritz S. Rostler, director of research and 
development for the Golden Bear Oil 
Co., Oildale, Calif. Dr. Rostler spoke 
on “A Chemical Approach to Plasticiz- 
ing New Polymers.” 

Dr. Rostler pointed out that plasticiz- 
ing is not only the first step in com- 
pounding a new polymer but that it is 
also the first major difficulty in dealing 
with new polymers. The selection of 
proper plasticizers is an important task 
of compounders. It was pointed out that 
with petroleum products, physical char- 
acteristics, as well as numerical expres- 
sions based on these characteristics in 
use, were originally developed to be ex- 
pressions of properties which are only 
of subordinate interest in rubber com- 
pounding. Viscosity index, viscosity- 
gravity constant, and flash point are such 
characteristics. 

Since these characteristics are not 
descriptive of behavior in rubber, the 
selection of suitable plasticizers had to 
be done by the trial and error method— 
mixing and testing innumerable prod- 
ucts. Dr. Rostler showed that by using 
a method of defining petroleum prod- 
ucts on the basis of a quantitative an- 
alysis in terms of percentage composi- 
tion of five basic groups of components, 
exact prediction of performance can be 
achieved by a much less cumbersome 
procedure. 

The composition of Golden Bear 
petroleum products manufactured for 
rubber compounding was shown in the 
form of manufacturing specifications. 
The speaker discussed the individual 
components of petroleum plasticizers and 
gave as an example how Califlux T.T., 
the grade recommended for cold rubber, 
was designed. Various methods of in- 
corporating black and the question of 
premixing black with plasticizers were 
also discussed. The speaker showed at 
which stage of the mixing black and 
plasticizers are to be incorporated and 
at which ratio black and plasticizers can 
be safely premixed before incorporation. 
Dr. Rostler’s talk was illustrated by a 
number of slides. 


Golf Tournament Results 


Winners of prizes at the golf tourna- 
ment held on the afternoon of June 30 at 
the Richmond Golf Club included: 
George Farwell (Goodyear), Fred Swain 
(Goodyear), Leo Eneboe (American 
Rubber Mfg.), Bill Snyder (R. T. Van- 
derbilt), Rolf Hassarud (Food Machin- 
ery), John McSparran (C. P. Hall), 
Stanley Mason (Pioneer Rubber), John 
Mason (Pioneer), Russ Kettering (Oliver 
Tire), Ed Munier (Oliver Tire), and Ed 
Coxhead (Goodyear). Clint Vincent 
(Connecticut Hard Rubber) won a prize 
for low gross and Wayne Shipley (Tire 
Center) won low net. 
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Coming Events 


July 23-24. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Outing, Catalina Island, Calif. 

July 30. . Buffalo Rubber Group, Outing, 
Lancaster Country Club, Buffalo, N. Y 

Aug. 9. New York Rubber Group, Golf 
Tournament, Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Sept. 17. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Outing, Scollins Grove, Long Hill, 
Conn. 

Sept. 18-23. 
ciety, 116th National 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineer’s Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sept. 29. Northern Calif. Rubber Group, 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 

Oct. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 7. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 10-14. A.S.T.M., West Coast Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Oct. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 21. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 24-28. 37th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Chicago, III. 
Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 

Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 10. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dec. 16. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


American Chemical -So- 
Meeting, At- 


, J 





QUEBEC GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS; 
HOLDS ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 





The Quebec Rubber and Plastics 
Group held an election of officers for the 
1950 season at its annual golf tournament 
on June 17 at Granby, Quebec. Members 
elected to office include: Chairman, 
Arthur Bales (British Rubber); Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Harry Kushnarov’ (Do- 
minion Rubber). Arthur Pinard (Cana- 
dian Resins & Chemicals) and Herb 
Harrington (Dominion Rubber) were 
elected to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee for 1950. 

Golf scores at the tournament were 
calculated on the basis of the Atlantic 
Handicap system and, consequently, 
there were prizes for every class of 
player. After the game, players went to 
the Granby Hotel for cocktails and din- 
ner. Approximately 100 members and 
guests were present at the hotel. Arthur 
Bell (St. Lawrence Chemical) and Nor- 
man Burnett (H. L. Blachford) organ- 
ized the tournament. 


A technical report on the use of 
Butex, a butyl inner tube reclaim, for 
light and ozone resistance, has been 
made available by the Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. Ask for Report No, 12. 


CONNECTICUT HEARS WOODRUFF 
ON RADIOISOTOPES IN RESEARCH 

The May 20 meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Rubber Group held at Convention 
Hall, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., was addressed by Dr. Nathan H. 
Woodruff, assistant chief of the Isotopes 
Division, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Dr. Woodruff spoke 
on the subject “Radioisotopes as Re- 
search Tools.” The main body of the 
speaker’s paper was built around a series 
of slides illustrating the use of radioac- 
tive materials. The slides emphasized 
the ability of radioactive isotopes to 
trace atoms, molecules and labeled sub- 
stances through complex physical, chem- 
ical and biological systems. 

Slides were also included to show the 
applications of radioisotopes as sources 
of ionizing radiation. The latter slides 
shown were concerned primarily with 
the industrial use of radioactive ma- 
terials, such as in the use of radiation for 
determining the thickness of rubber and 
plastic sheets. It was noted that five 
organizations are using radioactive ma- 
terials in rubber research and develop- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Co., the 
University of Chicago, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., the National 
Bureau of Standards and the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. have received radioactive ma- 
terials for this purpose. 

The materials are being used,to meas- 
ure thickness of rubber films and mer- 
captans applied to rubber. As elemental 
sulfur and as organic sulfides, Sulfur 35 
is serving as a research tool in studying 
the chemical mechanism of vulcanization 
and the growth of polymer molecules in 
the production of synthetic rubber. Iso- 
topes have been used to evaluate the re- 
sistance of synthetic solids, such as rub- 
ber and plastic, against abrasion, Dr. 
Woodruff said. 

In his concluding remarks, several 
other possible radioisotope applications 
in rubber research were outlined. These 
included measurement of the tempera- 
ture stability and rate of ion transport 
through semi-conductors, determination 
of the efficiency in mixing various pow- 
ders, determination of the toxicological 
properties of various rubber additives, 
determination of the distribution of ad- 
ditives in rubber, and evaluation of the 
adhesion and aging of coating agents. 

It was pointed out that because of the 
limited number of industrial research 
personnel now trained in the specialized 
techniques for handling and using radio- 
isotopes, very few of the potential indus- 
trial applications of radiotracers have 
been exploited. The variety and num- 
ber of radioisotope applications in rub- 
ber research as well as in other fields of 
industrial research will certainly expand 
in the future, according to the speaker. 


A booklet designed to remind ‘farmers 
and farmworkers of some of the causes 
of premature tire failure, and indicating 
ways of avoiding them, has been issued 
by the British Rubber Development Board, 
London, England, under the title “How the 
Innocent Suffer.” 








NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL OUTING 

Favored with a particularly balmy day, 
some 160 members and guests attended the 
1949 summer outing of the New York 
Rubber Group at Doerr’s Grove in Mill- 
burn, N. J., on Thursday, June 16. The 
outing was marked by greater participa- 
tion in a larger number of events than at 
any previous outing of the group. As 
usual, numerous sports and game events 
were held during the* day, followed by 
dinner and the distribution of prizes to 
winning contestants. 

Highlites of the afternoon included a 
softball tournament, between teams com- 
posed of “Slaves” and “Peddlers,” finally 
won by the team captained by Frank 
Cathey, and a tug-of-war contest, honors 
of which went to a team headed by Pete 
Murawski (DuPont). Winners of other 
events included the following: 

Egg Throw, V. H. Perrine (Thiokol) 
and Herman Encke (Bancroft-Hickey) ; 
Fat Men’s Race, Stanley Rutkowski (Sin- 
dar); Shoe Race, Dick Kriney (Advance 
Solvents) ; Three-Legged Race, Ray Mar- 
gles and Mike D’Asaro (Wolff-Alport 
Chemical); Basketball Throw, George 
Brunt (Flintkote) ; Baseball Throw, Steve 
Paliska (Pioneer Latex) ; Horseshoes, W. 
L. Lamela (Okonite), M. R. Buffington 
(Lea Fabrics); Darts, Irving Polhemus 
(Flintkote), Addison Hubbard (Standard 
Oil Development). 

M. R.° Buffington (Lea Fabrics) was 
chairman of the Outing Committee and C. 
T. Jansen (Rupper AGE) acted as master 
of ceremonies. Those in charge of various 
events included Bert Wilkes (Herron 
Bros.), Bob Carroll (R. E. Carroll), W. 
L. Lamela (Okonite), Harry Eckhardt 
(Lea Fabrics), George Brunt (Flintkote), 
and M. E. Lerner (Rupper AGE). 


N. Y. Golf Outing on August 9 


Plans have been completed for the an- 
nual golf outing of the New York Rub- 
ber Group. It will be held on Tuesday, 
August 9, at the Wingfoot Golf Club 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., as in the past, 
and the course is expected to be in 
excellent shape since the date falls be- 
tween the Anderson Memorial Tourna- 
ment and the Walker Cup matches. 
Complete details will be sent to mem- 
bers shortly and early reservations are 
suggested. The Tournament Committee 
includes E. B. Curtis (Vanderbilt) as 
chairman, assisted by Jean Nesbit (U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming) and Charles W. 
Haynes (Binney & Smith). 


Continental Transfers Units 


Transfer of several carbon black pro- 
ducing units from Sunray, Texas, to 
Eunice, New Mexico, was recently com- 
pleted by the Contitnental Carbon Co. 
These producing units in their new loca- 
tion will produce an additional 1,200,000 
pounds of channel black a month, com- 
pany officials stated. This type of black 
constitutes more than half of the total 
amount consumed by the rubber industry. 
Increased production at Eunice will help 
to meet this demand. 
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Goodrich Tire Testing Unit 


Sometimes referred to by his associ- 
ates as a “Tire Doctor” the technician 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co. shown here 
is taking the temperature of a tire. Meas- 
urement of the heat developed in a cas- 





ing under controlled conditions is one 
of the important phases of the continu- 
ous testing program, both indoors and 
out. The tire illustrated here had been 
revolved by the wheel at the left until 
conditions of the particular test had been 
met. All types of tires on the market 
and those being developed are given 
these and other tests, and the tire cut 
apart at their conclusion to see how the 
trials have been withstood. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FEATURES 
ONTARIO ANNUAL SUMMER OUTING 
An election of officers for the 1949-50 

season featured the annual summer outing 

of the Ontario Rubber Group held at 

Rouge Hill Golf and Country Club, Scar- 

boro, Ontario, Canada, on June 11. Off- 

cers elected included: Chairman, S. M. 

Murray (Joseph Stokes Rubber); Secre- 

tary-Treasurer, F. R. Gorrie (Delacour- 

Gorrie). The following members were 

elected to the executive committee: E. A. 

Kent (Canada Wire & Cable); H. Pletch 

(Goodrich) ; L. G. Webber -( Firestone). 
Recreational activities centered about a 

golf tournament which was followed by a 

dinner and the presentation of tournament 

and door prizes. Ross Dennis (Canada 

Carbon) donated a trophy to the group 

which is to be put up each year for pre- 

sentation to the low gross winner. The 
prize was won this year by William Mon- 
cur (Seiberling). 

Other prize winners included: 2nd Low 
Gross, Carl Croakman (Binney & Smith) ; 
3d Low Gross, H. M. Payette (Dunlop 
Tire) ; Low Net, S. M. Murray; 2nd Low 
Net, R. Hoddle (Kaufman Rubber) ; and 
3rd Low Net, J. Noble (H. L. Blachford). 
Don Walker (Dunlop Tire) and Paul 
Hooper (H. L. Blachford) served as the 
outing committee, planning the activities 
and distributing prizes. 


An inner tube, some 35 years old, was 
recently sent to Goodrich from England. 
The tube is the 36 x 4 size in wide usage 
on American automobiles three and a half 
decades ago and is still capable of holding 
air. 


AKRON RUBBER GROUP OUTING 
HELD IN INCLEMENT WEATHER 

A day long rain which prevented the 
holding of most of the scheduled con- 
tests failed to dampen the spirits of ap- 
proximately 600 members and guests of 
the Akron Rubber Group who gathered 
at the Firestone Country Club, Akron, 
Ohio, for the annual summer outing on 
June 17. Although many of the mem- 
bers played golf, the usual prizes were 
not awarded due to varying conditions 
which prevailed throughout the day. 
Soft ball, volley ball and horseshoes also 
suffered as a result of the weather. 

Fishermen members of the group 
braved the elements. The p'ug casting 
tournament which attracted forty en- 
tries was won by J. H. Porosky (General 
Tire), second place was taken by Wil- 
lard Haas (Goodrich) and third prize 
was won by H. P. Owen (Goodrich 
Chemical). 

William H. Ayscue (DuPont) was 
general chairman of the affair. Chairman 
of subcommittees included: Golf and En- 
tertainment. C. N. Lehto (Goodyear) ; 
Food and Location, L. V. Cooper (Fire- 
stone); Prizes, C. F. Wimmer (Phillips 
Chemical); Tickets, Roy H. Marston 
(Binney & Smith); Solicitation, E. L. 
Stangor (DuPont). 


Chicago Group Issues Yearbook 


The Chicago Rubber Group has pub- 
lished its 1949 Yearbook. Seventy-two 
pages in size, with a hard cover, it is 
a considerable improvement over the 
first yearbook of the group issued in 
1945. The current edition contains a 
complete list of members, by-laws of 
the group, condensed descriptions of 
meetings held during the 1948-49 season, 
and a directory section listing rubber 
manufacturers in the Chicago area. Some 
technical data is also presented, including 
a classification of carbon blacks by types, 
brand names, manufacturers and uses; a 
hardness conversion chart; a table giving 
the capacities of hydraulic rams in tons, 
and a table showing the properties of 
various synthetic rubbers. R. G. Penner, 
of W. H. Salisburv & Co., is secretary- 
treasurer of the Chicago group. 


Southern Ohio Summer Outing 


The Southern Ohio Rubber Group held 
its annual summer outing and golf tourna- 
ment on June 4 at Edelweiss Park, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Morning activities featured a 
golf tournament at the Madden Park Golf 
Course, while afternoon and evening ac- 
tivities saw group members turning out 
for baseball, softball, horseshoes, volley- 
ball and cards. Picnic lunches were served 
throughout the afternoon. Many different 
door prizes were distributed to members 
and their guests. Winners of the golf 
tournament included: Birdies, Frank F. 
Woznak (Irvington Varnish), George E. 
Lange (Premier Rubber), G. R. Overman 
(Inland Mfg.), Robert B. Sucher (Inland 
Mfg.), Robert S. Radow (Dayton Rub- 
ber); Low Net, G. R. Overman; Low 
Gross, Robert B. Sucher and Frank F. 
Woznak. 
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PLANNING ASSOCIATION REPORTS 
ON INDUSTRIAL SHIFT TO SOUTH 

The National Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C., in a recent report on 
industrial expansion in the south, has at- 
tempted to explain why the rubber manu- 
facturing industry has expanded south- 
ward from Akron. According to the re- 
port, expansion of the rubber industry 
southward “resulted from the decision of 
tire producers to divide up the national 
markets into consuming areas to be sup- 
plied from regional plants.” These tire 
companies were after savings in transport 
on both materials and products in their 
southern location, the report maintained. 

The survey referred specifically to the 
Goodrich plant at Miami, Okla., the Good- 
year plant at Gadsen, Ala., the Firestone 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., and the Gen- 
eral Tire plant at Waco, Texas. Officials 
of these companies were among those 
of 88 firms in various industries that have 
moved southward who were interviewed on 
the matter. 

The three most important reasons for 
southern expansion, as reported by the 
association, were good markets, availability 
of materials and labor supply, in that 
order. 
ing” that most of the companies locating 
plants in the south were not after “cheap 
labor.” Neither were they especially seek- 
ing to escape unionism which already had 
occurred at most of their northern plants. 
Most of the companies considered eventual 
unionization of their southern plants in- 
evitable, the report said. 

The report points out that three essen- 
tial ingredients of tire production—tex- 
tiles, carbon black and synthetic rubber— 
are all produced in the south. In inviting 
tire manufacturers to locate their plants 
in the south, the various localities have 
pointed out that freight costs on raw 
materials to Akron could readily be saved. 
They also stressed that making tires in 
the south eliminates the extra freight ex- 
pense of shipping finished tires back to 
southern consumers. The report indicates 
that tire companies were influenced by all 
of these considerations in their decisions 
to establish plants in the south and south- 
west. 

The report cited Goodrich as an ex- 
ample of how deliberately a rubber com- 
pany selects a southern or southwestern 
location. Goodrich’s selection of the 
Miami, Okla., site in 1945, according to 
the NPA report, occurred in this manner: 

Goodrich decided that one-fourth of its 
tire business could be served from a 
location south of Kansas City and west 
of the Mississippi River. Demand was 
largely for tire replacements for automo- 
biles and farm equipment. The company 
studied 90 possible locations, of which 64 
were eliminated for lack of sufficient 
ground water for cooling. Another 14 
were found to be scarce of power and 
fuel resources. 

Of the remaining 12, nine were deemed 
to lack adequate rail and highway service. 
Miami was selected from the last three 
because it had a better labor supply than 
the first of the other two and afforded 
more speed in service to customers than the 
second. 
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The association found it “surpris- © 


Hoover Expands Facilities 


New and enlarged facilities for con- 
tinuing research work on rubber and 
plastic applications are being installed 
in the Engineering Department of the 
Hoover Co. at North Canton, Ohio. Ex- 
perimental and development work now 
being carried on in different plant loca- 
tions will be consolidated and centered 
in a single area, the company said. The 
new laboratory will house rubber and 
plastics equipment, including mill, cal- 
ender, compression and injection mold- 
ing presses, extrusion and high fre- 
quency equipment, and complete testing 
equipment. In addition to research and 
development work, the new laboratory 
will be used as a center for quality con- 
trol of rubber and plastic materials used 
in electric cleaners, electric irons and 
fractional horsepower motors. 


Tire Prices Reduced 5 to 742% 


Following the lead set by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio, tire manufacturers 
have reduced the prices of first line and 
premium tires by 5 to 74%. Standard 
had reduced the price of its Atlas pas- 
senger car tires by 19%, which brought 
the price of Atlas tires to $12.92 for the 
6:00 x 16 size. New prices established 
by tire producers such as Firestone, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber and 
General Tire, saw the 6:00 x 16 selling 
for $14.75. The differential between this 
price and that set by Standard is about 
the same as existed between the brands 
before the war. Prices for inner tubes 
also dropped. Most companies, how- 
ever, did not drop prices on second and 
third line tires, and some, like Firestone, 
made no price changes in premium lines. 


Brazilian Award for Litchfield 


P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., was awarded the Order of the 
Cruzeiro do Sul by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment at special ceremionies in the 
presidential palace in Rio de Janeiro on 
June 17. The award, the highest that 
the Brazilian nation can bestow on a 
foreigner, was conferred upon Mr. Litch- 
field for his outstanding contributions to 
the economic welfare and development 
of Brazil. Mr. Litchfield and several 
other Goodyear executives left the 
United States on June 5 for an inspec- 
tion tour of the company’s South Amer- 
ican plants, one of which is the factory 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Goodyear also 
has offices and a distribution center for 
its products at Rio de Janeiro. 


Adopt “Elastex” Trade Name 


For convenience and easy identifica- 
tion the name of “Elastex” has been 
adopted for its line of plasticizers by the 
Barrett Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York. In the future, 
the company’s dicyclohexyl phthalate 
will be known as Elastex DCHP and 
diisooctyl phthalate as Elastex 10-P. 
Barrett 50-B Plasticizer will be known 
as Elastex 50-B Plasticizer. 





PASSENGER CASING SHIPMENTS 
IN MAY 5% OVER APRIL TOTALS 
Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger 
casings during May totaled 5,908,666 units, 
an increase of 4.27% over April when 
5,666,650 casings were shipped, according 
to the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
Truck and bus casings shipped during 
May totaled 915,037 units, 3.08% less than 
the 944,093 units shipped in April. Total 
automotive casings shipped during May 
amounted to 6,823,703, 3.22% more than 
the 6,610,743 units shipped in the month of 
April. 

A total of 6,934,326 automotive casings 
were produced during May, .36% less than 
the 6,959,315 casings produced during 
April. Of the May totals, 5,980,837 
were passenger casings, and 953,489 were 
truck and bus casings, against the 5,939,645 
passenger casings and 1,019,670 truck and 
bus casings produced during April. 

Inventories of automotive casings at the 
end of May amounted to 13,301,203 units 
on hand, of which 10,769,289 were pas- 
senger casings and 2,531,914 were truck 
and bus casings. At the end of April, 
13,190,605 automotive casings ‘were on 
hand, of which 10,705,291 were passenger 
casings and 2,485,314 were truck and bus 
casings. 

Passenger and truck and bus tubes pro- 
duced during May totaled 6,088,164 units, 
compared with the 6,058,992 produced dur- 
ing April. Tubes shipped during May 
amounted to 5,296,063 units, against 5,396,- 
411 units for April. Inventory of tubes 
at the end of May showed 12,410,463 
units on hand, compared with the 11,747,- 
607 tubes on hand at the end of the pre- 
ceding month. 


Consolidate Manufacturing Units 


Consolidation of the tire and tube man- 
ufacturing facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeanette, Penna., with those 
of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, was recently announced 
by H. B. Soulen, president of the Mans- 
field company, and Gordon H. Groth, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pennsylvania company. The consolidation, 
effective July 1, follows several months 
of negotiations, and will bring Pennsyl- 
vania’s tire production to the Mansfield 
plant. Sales policies for distribution of 
both the Mansfield brands and the Pennsyl- 
vania brands will remain unchanged. 
Pennsylvanai Rubber will continue to man- 
ufacture its line of athletic goods at Jean- 
nette, and has plans under consideration 
for manufacturing additional products 
there. Both Pennsylvania Rubber and 
Mansfield Tire are affiliated with the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Rotex Official in Europe 


Jakob Hirschberger, president. of the 
Rotex Rubber Co., of Newark, N. J., 
is currently in Frankfort, Germany, in 
connection with the firm’s business. This 
is only one of many stops in a trip 
planned to cover all of the rubber centers 
in Western Europe. The Rotex concern 
does a large volume of export business 
in rubber, vinyl and polyethylene scrap. 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in cooperation with Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind., has 
developed a new flexible tub for in- 
clusion in the new Bendix Economat 
automatic washing machine. Idea for 
the washer was conceived several years 
ago by James H. Rand, youthful Cleve- 
land, Ohio, inventor. His plan called 
for the squeezing of water out of the 
clothes. This, however, called for a 
flexible tub. 

At a reported $500,000 purchase price, 
Bendix acquired the rights to the idea. 
Mr. Rand also receives a royalty on 
every machine made on this principle 
for the next twenty years. Upon ac- 
quiring rights to the idea, Bendix began 
planning production. Engineers from 
the Mechanical Goods Division of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. were given 
the assignment of developing a method 
of producing the tub in one piece, and 
perfecting a material with the proper 
abrasion resisting qualities. 


Development of “Metexoloy” 


The material decided upon was a com- 
pound of rubber, chemicals and metal, 
called “metexoloy.” During the war, 
this rubber-like material had gained a 
reputation through its use in tank tracks. 
In early developments, the tub was 
spliced and made in sections. General’s 
engineers finally developed a process for 
fully molding the tub in one piece. 

One of the first problems was to de- 
vise a means of removing the newly 
formed tubs from the steel molds since 
both the top and bottom openings were 
much smaller than the middle section. 
General’s engineers tailor-made their 
own mold for this job—said to be the 
largest of its kind in the world. Alto- 
gether, more than $2,500,000 and more 
than two years were spent in perfecting 


FLEXIBLE TUBS BY GENERAL TIRE FEATURE NEW BENDIX WASHERS 


the Economat, and much of the time 
and money was spent in the development 
of this 75,000-pound mold. 

The new washer is a fully-automatic 
agitator type, top-loading washer. The 
triple-action tub, called “Wondertub,” 
secret of the Economat, moves and 
works. Improved agitator action wash- 
es the clothes. Then the “Wondertub,” 
under vacuum pressure, squeezes in to 
force dirty suds and dirty water down 
the hollow agitator. Then the tub rinses 
twice in clean, warm water. Finally, the 
“Wondertub” gently but firmly closes in 
again, under vacuum pressure, hugging 
the fabric until excess water is removed. 


“Metexoloy” Formula Secret 


The “metexoloy” formula is not being 
made public, but engineers of General 
Tire have test-proven the material to be 
more resistant to abrasion than either 
steel or aluminum. The tub is guar- 
anteed for five years. Full production 
is being obtained on the tubs at the Wa- 
bash, Ind., plant-of General Tire. The 
giant molds produce four tubs per cure, 
with production on a three-shift basis. 


New Home for Bardon Rubber 


Bardon Rubber Products Co. has an- 
nounced that work has started on their 
new factory building at Union Grove, 
Wisc. Bardon Rubber was previously 
located in Somers, Wis. A fire last May 
completely destroyed the plant and equip- 
ment of the company. The new build- 
ing at Union Grove will be 62 by 92 feet, 
of cement block construction, and will be 
of fireproof construction throughout. 
Company officials state that the plant will 
be in production on or about August 29, 
and will employ approximately 25 persons 
at the outset. Donald J. Rasor is presi- 
dent of the company. 





A giant mold, largest of its kind in the world, produces a one-piece “Wondertub” at 


the Wabash, Ind. plant of the General Tire. & Rubber Co. 


The light gray, rubber- 


like tubs are shown on molds as they come out of the press where they are formed 
and vulcanized. 











After the “metexoloy’ tubs are re- 
moved from the steel molds by a pat- 
ented process, they are made ready 
for the Bendix Economat with a 
series of tests. _Here the tubs are 
fitted to a device and inflated and 
then tested in water for leaks. 








Silastic 250 Silicone Rubber 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
has announced production of Silastic 
250, claimed to be the toughest, most 
stable silicone rubber ever made. Silastic 
250 has a temperature range of from 
500°. F. to —130° F. In this span of 
630° F., the product is said to have 
greater tensile strength, greater tear re- 
sistance, greater elongation and better 
electrical properties than any other rub- 
ber-like material. The dielectric strength 
of Silastic 250 is 700 to 900 volts per mil, 
while the dielectric constant at 100 
cycles per second is 3.1, and at 1,000,000 
cycles per second it is 3.0. The power 
factor of the product at 100‘cycles per 
second is 0.2%, while at 1,000,000 cycles 
per second it is 0.8%: These develop- 
ments offer new applications in the auto- 
motive, aircraft, process and electrical 
industries. 


Chemical Industries Exposition 


Organization of the 22nd Exposition 
of Chemical Industries has been com- 
pleted on a scale rivaling ary previous 
enterprise of its kind, and announce- 
ment has been made that the exposi- 
tion will be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., from Novem- 
ber 28 to December 3, 1949. Exhibits 
will be composed of raw materials, 
machinery and products covering every 
recognized industrial and commercial 
application of ehemical materials. The 
exposition is: under, the management of 
the International Exposition Co. 





Armour Chemical Eastern Office 


The Arniour’ Chemital Division. of 
Armour & Co., Chicago 9, Ill, has es- 
tablished an Eastern Sales and’ Tech- 
nical Seryice Office: in the Armour’ com- 
pany offices at 120°: Broadway, .Néw 
York 5,:N:°Y. ~The new office will 
be under the. supervision of Ervin W. 
Segebrecht.- The telephone’ number for 
the office is REctor 2-5600. 
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Ohio Rubber Interests Sold 


Agreements have been signed for the 
sale of assets of the Ohio Rubber Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio, to a new company 
financed by the management of the present 
company and a group of investors in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Penna., and St. 
Louis, Mo., according to a recent state- 
ment by Franklin G. Smith, president of 
the company. The price was reported to 
be $6,000,000. There will be no change 
in the name, business, policies or manage- 
ment of the company. Ohio Rubber has a 
management group which has agreed to 
purchase a substantial amount of the 
securities of the new company, the Ohio 
Rubber Co. of Delaware, thus insuring the 
continuity of management and business. 
Additional capital is being supplied by 
the investment firms of Payson & Trask, 
New York City, Butcher & Sherman of 
Philadelphia, and Smith, Moore & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and some _ individuals. 
The sale was brought about when heirs 
of the $12,600,000 estate of the late A. C. 
Ernst, managing partner in the accounting 
firm of Ernst & Ernst, deemed it ad- 
visable to convert the Ernst holdings in 
Ohio Rubber into cash. The company has 
been doing a business of approximately 
$15,000,000 annually. It has 1,400 em- 
ployees and plants in Willoughby, Con- 
neautville, Penna., and Long Beach, Calif. 


Rubber Consumption for May 


New rubber consumption for May was 
estimated at 81,028 long tons by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association in 
its regular monthly report. This com- 
pares with 84,206 tons in April and 
amounts to a reduction of 3.78%. Nat- 
ural rubber consumption during the 
month was down 3.97% to 45,710 long 
tons as against 47,600 tons the’ previous 
month. Synthetic rubber consumption 
was down 3.52% for the same period to 
35,318 tons as compared with 36,606 tons 
consumed in April. Consumption of re- 
claimed rubber was estimated at 17,923 
long tons in May as compared with 18,- 
625 tons in April, a drop of 3.77%. 


Boosts Topeka Plant Capacity 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced plans for a 25% increase in 
productive capacity at its Topeka, Kan- 
sas, plant. Present production at the 
plant is approximately 7,000 tires daily. 
Equipment is now being installed to in- 
crease the daily number of tires as well 


as to increase the number of types and. 
sizes manufactured. According to the. 


company, the installation of equipment 
will be completed about September 1. 


Disposal of Andal Mfg, Co, 


The Andal Manufacturing Co., pro- 
ducers of metal doorway canopies, awn- 
ings, shutters, and other building spe- 
cialties, has been purchased by the Falls 
Stamping & Welding Co., of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. -The concern was previously 
owned by the Andrews-Alderfer Préc- 
essing Co. of Akron. . Andal operations 
will continue to function as a division of 
the Falls Stamping concern. 
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LABOR NOTES 


Protesting the company’s intention “to 
increase the work a man has to do in order 
to make the same amount of money,” 
some 300 employees quit work at the 
Goodrich plant at Miami, Okla., on June 
29. The company charged the walkout 
as being in direct violation of the contract 
with the union. 

The forty-three day strike at the Dry- 
den Rubber plant in Chicago was ended 
on June 30. In accepting the company’s 
terms for ending the strike the union 
agreed to dismissal of its president and 
four others who had been arrested for 
sluggings and picket line clashes. The 
agreement also continues in effect the old 
contract without wage alterations for 18 
months. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
disclosed on June 3 that employees of the 
Swan Rubber Co. at Bucyrus, Ohio, had 
voted against the U.R.W.A. as bargaining 
agent. The vote was 175 to 93. 





In the face of stiff opposition from the 
“Big Four,” the U.R.W.A. has over- 
hauled its bargaining machinery for com- 
pany-wide negotiations. Top officers of 
the international union have withdrawn 
from contract talks and have lined up 
four teams of experienced negotiators. 
Union officers will not participate in the 
discussions “unless absolutely necessary.” 





One of the shortest strikes on record 
in the Akron area occurred last month. 
About 220 employees of the Akron Stand- 
ard Mold Co. went back on the job on 
June 15 after accepting a five-cent-an-hour 
increase. Unable to agree on the increase, 
the workers walked off the job at 2:30 
P.M. and returned an hour and a half 
later. 

Negotiations between the U.R.W.A. and 
the Goodrich management, which started 
in Chicago two months ago, have been 
indefinitely postponed. Negotiations with 
Goodyear on a company-wide basis are 
scheduled to start an August 1, with Fire- 
stone talks to begin on September 15. The 
union js seeking a 25-cent-an-hour increase 
and company-financed pension plans. 


Norwich Receives Cabot Donation 


Godfrey L. Cabot, president of God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston 10, Mass., 
has presented Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., with a gift of more than 
$500,000 for the support of a program 
of training in aviation and the construc- 
tion of a science building. Dr. Cabot is 
a former president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association and honorary presi- 
dent of the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale. He has been a Norwich 
trustee since 1934. A year after his elec- 
tion as a trustee, Dr. Cabot gave Nor- 
wich several hundred thousand dollars 
to establish a professorship for the study 
of air. transportation. To his original 
gift, he has added funds which now 
make-a total conservatively estimated 
to be well in excess of $1,000,000. 


URW Asks U.S, Employment Aid 


The United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
recently asked employers and the Govern- 
ment to stop unemployment in the rubber 
industry, in a statement issued from a 
special. meeting of the executive board 
held in Akron, Ohio. More than 50,000 
rubber workers were laid off in the last 
year, the union said. The union asked 
employers to grant the 1949 URW con- 
tract demands for 25 cent per hour wage 
boosts and $100 a month employer-financed 
pensions, as well as the extension of the 
6-hour day throughout the industry with 
no reduction in pay and the elimination of 
area pay differentials. The union urged 
the Government to enact the Brannan 
farm program; start emergency public 
works programs; adjust the Federal tax 
structure “to shift the burden from lower 
income groups”; increase unemployment 
insurance benefits; raise the minimum 
wage from 40 cents an hour to $1, and 
cut the work week in the rubber industry 
from 40 to 30 hours. 


New Form of Calcined Magnesia 

General Magnesite & Magnesia Co., 
Plymouth Meeting, Penna. has made 
available calcined magnesia in lump form, 
packaged in heat-sealed polyethylene bags 
for protection from moisture and carbon 
dioxide. The magnesia in this form is 
said to reach the user with its properties 
as a scorch resisting material in neo- 
prene undiminished. According to the 
company, the fact that the material is in 
lumps instead of in powder form does not 
retard the rate of cure. The mixing 
stresses in Banbury mixers and on rubber 
mills are so great that the very fragile 
lumps are completely pulverized and dis- 
persion in the rubber is at least equal 
to that of any powdered magnesia. 


New DuPont Research Laboratory 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has announced plans to build a $2,000,000 
research laboratory in Philadelphia, Penna. 
Plans call for the laboratory to be ready 
for occupancy late in 1950. James C. 
Bullitt, director of the laboratory, said the 
new building program “reflects the decision 
of the DuPont company to expand and 
improve its facilities for research and 
development in the field of paints, var- 
nishes, enamels, synthetic resins and other 
finishing materials.” The new laboratory 
will also be available’ for users of DuPont 
finishes who desire to solve actual pro- 
duction problems, or try new finishing 
recommendations, the company said. 


Truck and Bus Tire Prices Cut 


Following recent price cuts in passenger 
tire lines, a general price reduction of 
from 5 to 71%4% has been placed into effect 
for truck and bus tires and tubes manu- 
factured by major companies. At this 
writing, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, General 
Tire, Seiberling, and several smaller firms 
have instituted price cuts. While some of 
the companies limited their reductions to 
other than premier lines, it is generally 
felt that the reductions in prices will be 
standard throughout the industry. 
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RicHaArp G. KApDESCH, associated with 
the Reynolds Metals Co. for the past few 
years, has joined Emery Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as research director. 


Everett S. Bisset, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mixing 
Equipment Co., has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, research labora- 
tories, chemical engineering and process 
engineering of the Patierson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpooi, Ohio. 


Frank R. Mayo, of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., Passaic, has been elected chairman of 
the North Jersey Section of the American 
Chemical Society. George N. Vacca, of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, is treas- 
urer. 

GeorGeE W. RUSSELL, assistant sales 
manager of the Industrial Chemicals Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Co., has 
been elected president of the Chemical 
Market Research Association. 


Paut E. GLeicHaur, since 1945 man- 
ager of the Tire Department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Export Co., was re- 
cently honored upon completion of his 35th 
year of service with the company. 

Dr. Lowett B. Kuixcore, formerly an 
industrial research fellow in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been appointed 
acting chief of the Chemicals Division, 
Department of Commerce, succeeding 
Frepertc ARDEN, who has returned to pri- 
vate industry. 

J. R. Brock, member of the Purchasing 
Division of the Mohawk Rubber Co., has 
been elected president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Akron, Ohio. 

WILLIAM H. ABERNATHY, previously as- 
sociated with the research laboratories of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and with 
the Southern Research Institute, has been 
named special representative of the Chemi- 
cal Division of Goodyear with headquar- 
ters in Birmingham, Ala. 

ARTHUR B. .MULLALY, associated with 
the Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
New York, for the past several years, has 
been elected president of the company suc- 
ceeding his father, the late Arthur L. 
Mullaly. 


Fevtx YERZLEY, well-known _ rubber 
chemist and physicist, has joined L. E. 
Waterman & Co., New York, in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

E. Gaupette, until recently assistant 
plant manager of the Rome, N. Y., plant 
of the General Cable Corp., has been 
transferred to New York to suceed E. L. 
ADAMS 4s assistant to the director of pur- 
chases ot the company. Mr. Adams re- 
tired as of June 15, 
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LincoLn T. Work, formerly associated 
with the Metal & Thermit Corp., has 
joined the Powdered Material Research 
Laboratories, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GeorGE KirLINn, associated with the wire 
and cable industry for some thirty-five 
years, has been named a vice-president of 
the Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ontario, Canada. 

WINTON SLADE, formerly associated with 
the Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., has joined 
the Fremont Rubber Co., Fremont, Ohio, 
as a rubber chemist. 

T. W. FAZAKERLEY, associated with P. 
3. Cow & Co., Ltd., England, for the past 
twenty years, has resigned his position as 
director and general manager of the com- 
pany. 


WarREN M. PIKE, long associated with 
the sales engineering field, has been named 
New England representative of the Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Inc., to handle the 
sale of gears and gear units manufactured 
at the company’s Buffalo, N. Y., plant. 
He will have headquarters in Boston. 

ArtHuR L. Metzcer, formerly sales 
manager of the plastics division of the 
Meyer & Brown Corp., has joined the A. 
Bamberger Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
charge of the Elastomeric Division. 

Frep J. Ketiy, formerly sales manager 
of the American Brakeblok Division of 
the American Brake. Shoe Co., has joined 
the Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., as spe- 
cial account executive, working with the 
president. 

WILLIAM VINCENT, plant manager of 
the Rome, N. Y., plant of the General 
Cable Corp., has been transferred to the 
St. Louis, Mo., plant, whil J. T. DuGALt, 
of the St. Louis plant has been transferred 
to Rome. 


E. M. CaBANiss, for many years execu- 
tive vice-president of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., has been elected president 
of that company, succeeding J. H. Scuer- 
MERHORN, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

Witiam T. Hunter, vice-president of 
the Seovill Manufacturing Co. and presi- 
dent of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., recently 
completed his 50th year with the Schrader 
organization. He received a 50-year serv- 
ice award and pin at a special buffet 
luncheon, 

Ropert L. RicHArps, who started with 
the DuPont organization as an operator 
at the Buffalo plant in 1923, has been 
named* general manager of the company’s 
rayon department. He succeeds BENJAMIN 
M. May, who has retired after more than 
46 years with the company. 


BRADLEY Dewey, president of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been named a trustee 
of the American Optical Co. 

FE. Gaupette, formerly assistant piant 
manager of the Rome, N. Y., plant of 
the General Cable Corp., has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office where he 
will act as an assistant to the director 
of purchases. He succeeds E. L. Apams, 
who has retired. 

E. A. WILLSON, associated with the B. 
F. Goodrich Research Laboratory, has 
been elected chairman of the Akron Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
for the 1949-50 season. 

Frep L. Forp, formerly associated with 
coated fabrics activities of the Atlas 
Powder Co., has been appointed director 
of sales for the Athol Manufacturing 
Co., Athol, Mass. He will make his head- 
quarters in New York City. 

WESTERN WILES, sales manager of the 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, for 
the past 18 years, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales for that 
company. 

J. D. “Joe” Zetier, formerly technical 
sales representative of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., is now associated with the Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co., in Natchez, 
Miss. 

Rosert IREDELL, director of engineering 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been named a director of the Akron 
(Ohio) Hospital Service. 


M. H. Leonarp, formerly chief’ chemist 
of the Buenos Aires plant of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been appointed 
technical service representative in the 
Akron office of the Binney & Smith Co. 








Leeds & Northrup 50th Birthday 


To celebrate the beginning of its 50th 
anniversary, the Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna., played host to 
3,200 employees and their guests at a 
dinner, entertainment and dance tend- 
ered at Convention Hall in Philadelphia 
on June 4. Immediately after dinner, 
C. S. Redding, president of the company, 
greeted the assemblage on behalf of the 
company. In his address he paid trib- 
ute to Morris Evans Leeds, founder of 
the company and now chairman of the 
board. Mr. Leeds was presented with 
a gold 50-year service plaque and a 
testimonial expressing the organization’s 
esteem for its founder. 


A technical bulletin covering the appli- 
cation of Indonex plasticizers in low tem- 
perature GR-S compounds has been made 
available by the Indoil Chemical Co., Chi- 


Ask for Circular No. 13-33. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., recently 
announced that C. A. Lapp & Co., of 
Cleveland, will handle the sale of Farrel 
gears and gear units in the Cleveland area. 


cago. 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the 


Date of 


xX Manufacturing 
Authorization 


Number Plant 


original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to other 
interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales when 
available will be distributed in quaitities of one or two bales 
upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or will be 
held for six months after the experimental polymer was pro- 
duced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subsequent 
production runs will be made if sufficient requests are received 
to warrant them. 


é 


Polymer 
Description 


X-523 
GR-S Latex 


X-524 


X-534 
GR-S Latex 


-53 
7R- 


X-536 
GR-S 


X-537 
GR-S 


X-538 
GR-S-SP 


NOTE: The above new pol 
representations or warranties of 


Firestone, 
Akron 


Canceled 


Goodyear, 
Torrance 


Canceled 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


Goodyear, 
Houston 


U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


Goodyear, 
Torrance 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 


U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


obtained from their use. 


3-23-49 


4-29-49 


5-19-49 


Same as Type II GR-S Latex except stabilized by the addition of ammonia. 
pH 10.0-11.0. 


GR-S-AC made in standard plant equipment. Mooney viscosity 


Mixture of 55 parts Philblack O, 1 part RPA No. 3 and 100 parts of GR-S 
polymerized at reduced reaction temperature and shortstopped with ditertiary butyl 
hydroquinone. Marasperse used as the emulsifying agent in carbon black slurry 
make-up. Mooney viscosity of Latex 50. Stabilized with 1.5% BLE. 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with potassium oleate. Shortstopped with ditertiary 
butyl hydroquinone. Mooney viscosity 55 + 5; stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 
Polymer coagulated by dilute alum-dilute latex technique. 


A mixture of 50 parts EPC black and 100 parts of low viscosity GR-S containing 
1.5 parts PBNA. Sodium lignin sulfonate type emulsifying agent used in prepara- 
tion of carbon black slurry. Mooney viscosity of contained polymer 37 = 4. 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with potassium oleate. Shortstopped with ditertiary 
butyl hydroquinone. Mooney viscosity 55 = 5; stabilized with 1:25% BLE. 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with Dresinate 731. Shortstopped with dinitro chloro- 
benzene and hydroquinone. Mooney viscosity 50 = 7; stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with Dresinate 731. Shortstopped with dinitro chloro- 
benzene and hydroquinone. Mooney viscosity 60 * 5; stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 


Mixture of 55 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of GR-S polymerized at reduced 
reaction temperature and shortstopped with dinitro chlorobenzene and hydro- 
benzene. Marasperse used as emulsifying agent in carbon black slurry make-up. 
Mooney viscosity of the latex, 50. Stabilized with 15% BLE. 


Polybutadiene latex shortstopped with tetramethyl-thiuram disulfide. Total solids 
30 + 2. pH 11.0-12.0. Residual styrene 0.05% max. Mooney viscosity of con- 
tained polymer 93 minimum (MS 4 at 212° F.). 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with _cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with potassium-ORR soap and Dresinate #214. Short- 
stopped with dinitro chlorobenzene. Mooney viscosity 55 = 5. Stabilized with 


1.25% PBNA. 


Mixture of 55 parts Statex K and 100 parts of GR-S similar to X-478 GR-S. 
Marasperse used as emulsifying agent in the black slurry make-up. Mooney vis- 
cosity of the latex 55; antioxidant 1.5% BLE. 


Mixture of 55 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of GR-S polymerized at reduced 
reaction temperature, and shortstopped with dinitro chlorobenzene. Mooney vis- 
cosity of the latex 50. Stabilized with 15% BLE. Marasperse used as emulsi- 
fying agent in carbon-black slurry make-up. 


GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with Dresinate 731. Shortstopped with ditertiary butyl 
hydroquinone. Mooney viscosity 100 = 10. Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 


mers are experimental only and the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, does not make any 
any kind, express or implied, as to.the specifications or properties of such experimental polymers, or the results to be 
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EXPERIMENTS IN RUBBER ROAD SURFACING MATERIALS ACCELERATED 


In accordance with the general interest 
evidenced in rubber road surfacing, the 
State of Ohio has undertaken to construct 
an experimental strip outside of Akron 
utilizing powdered synthetic rubber. In 
addition, and by way of comparison, 
natural rubber and reclaimed rubber are 
also being used, the three being employed 
in different sections of the test. strip. 

The Akron project is one of three pres- 
ently being carried out in this country. 
Test strips have already been laid in Vir- 
ginia, while the Texas State Highway 
Department had expected to finish a mile- 
long experimental strip in the early part 
of July. Test strips are also to be laid 
in Minnesota, and several other states have 
expressed interest in the idea. 

The British Rubber Development Board, 
its American agency, the Rubber Develop- 
ment Bureau of Washington, D. C., and 
the Dutch Rubber Foundation have lent 
impetus to the programs in an effort to 
discover new markets for natural rubber. 
Use of powdered rubber was first started 
in Holland and Java about ten years ago. 
Roads constructed at that time are re- 
ported to still be in good condition. 

The first road was laid in Virginia 
outside of Richmond on Route 250. A 
stretch of 1,000 feet with a surface top 
dressing containing natural rubber was put 
down, plus a control stretch of 1,000 feet 
not containing rubber. The surface dress- 
ing consisted of a one-half inch thick 
layer of asphalt and powdered rubber. 
The Texas test strip employs a similar 
compound on a one-mile test strip laid 
down outside of San Antonio. This 
stretch of road will carry a traffic load 
of 8,000 to 10,000 vehicles daily, 30% of 
them trucks. 


Akron Test Procedures 
For the Akron tests, finely ground com- 
mon slag mixed with rubber was spread 
approximately one-eighth to one-quarter 


Depicted above is a portion of the experimental strip laid down 
The truck shown in the foreground is 
spreading the fine slag which has been mixed with powdered 
The tractor in the photograph follows close behind 
dragging a section of wire fencing which helps to smooth out 


near Akron, Ohio. 
rubber. 


the new material. 


450 


inch thick on a section of Route 18 just 
east of Tallmadge, Ohio. Synthetie rub- 
ber furnished by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. was used in the tests. When 
spread on the highway, the new mixture 
forms a slightly abrasive surface, believed 
just rough enough to permit vehicles to 
stop suddenly without skidding. 

Material on the test project was dis- 
tributed on the road from a truck equipped 
with an automatic spreader. Prior to 
this, the pavement was given an asphalt 
emulsion treatment to aid adhesion. After 
slag was spread, a tractor followed in the 
wake of the truck dragging a section of 
wire fencing which smoothed out the 
freshly-laid surface. 

According to Ohio State Highway De- 
partment engineers, 12 pounds of rubber 
were mixed with each batch of slag 
spread. It was further stated that this 
was the first time the department has 
tested sand-slag for this purpose, a much 
higher priced material having been pre- 
viously used. The lower cost of the slag 
should make it a much more practical 
surface, they said. 

Goodyear research men were frequently 
consulted on the experiment. Last fall, 
a section of Exchange street in Akron 
had been resurfaced with asphalt contain- 
ing from 5 to 10% synthetic rubber sup- 
plied by the company. This was said to 
be one of the first times that such a 
mixture for paving was ever used. 


Enters Fashion Textile Field 


The U. S. Rubber Co. has entered 
into the fashion textile field with the 
introduction of Rubiyarn Gingham, first 
of a line of fabrics to be marketed under 
the general name of U. S. Royal Fabrics. 
Textiles for apparel are produced under 
the company’s Textile Division. Sales 
offices for U. S. Royal Fabrics are lo- 
cated at 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Solvopruf Self-Curing Compound 


A new material which can be ised as 
either an adhesive or finish for cork- 
board or cork covering to prevent dam- 
age to the insulation from solvent prod- 
ucts has been developed by the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Penna. The 
new product, called Solvopruf, is a self- 
curing compound which may be applied 
by brush or trowel. It sets to a rubber- 
like film at room temperature and re- 
mains in this condition when exposed to 
temperature ranges from 35° to 125° F. 
Upon aging six to seven days, it is re- 
sistant to the action of gasoline, kero- 
sene, and water. Solvopruf is manufac- 
tured for shipment immediately prior to 
application. It is not to be stored, and 
is recommended for use only with cork 
board or uncoated cork covering since 
the solvent in the material will soften 
asphalt products. It is mixed for ap- 
plication on the job. The mix will re- 
main in a fluid condition at normal tem- 
peratures for approximately two hours 
and must be used within this period. 


Stitching Rubber to Aluminum 


Bardell & McAlister, Inc., Burbank, 
Calif., reports that it saved time, money 
and materials in attaching rubber feet to 
aluminum ladder legs through the use of 
an Acme-Morrison Metal Stitcher. Ac- 
cording to the company,.it realized a sav- 
ing of approximately two minutes’ as- 
sembly labor per ladder over the previous 
method of bolting; a saving of the cost of 
four screws, nuts and washers, and in in- 
crease in the strength and rigidity of the 
joint. In a single operation, the Acme- 
Morrison stitching unit forms its own 
stitch (or staple), drives it through the 
terial and clinches it. In this particular 
case, the stitch penetrated % inch of rub- 
ber and 3/32 inch of aluminum. The 
Acme-Morrison unit is a product of the 
Stitching Wire Division of the Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago 8, IIl. 





This experimental strip near Richmond, Virginia, was top-sur- 
faced with a dressing containing powdered natural rubber. It 
is a three-lane highway and a 10-foot lane was put down on 
each of three days to complete the 30-foot wide road. The 
photograph depicts the start of the second laying paving. The 
surface dressing put down was one-half inch thick. 
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Monopiex DOA Now Available 


Commercial availability of Monoplex 
DOA (di-iso-octyl adipate), a monomeric 
plasticizer of unusual efficiency, has been 
announced by the Resinous Products 
Division of the Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Produced as a distilled 
ester of high purity and excellent color, 
it is said to function well as a plasticizer 
for light and heavy weight vinyl film, 
supported and unsupported, for organosol 
and plastisol compounds, for molded and 
extruded vinyl stocks, and as a modifier 
for vinyl emulsions. According to the 
manufacturer, Monoplex DOA imparts 
outstanding low temperature flexibility 
(Kemp bend-brittle temperature, —63° C.), 
hand and drape, and produces films of good 
color, clarity, stability to ultraviolet light 
and resistance to water extraction. The 
plasticizer is also an efficient modifier for 
blending with resinous plasticizers of the 
Paraplex family, where improved flex- 
ibility and softness at low temperatures 
are desired. 


Dyphos Vinyl Plastic Stabilizer 


National Lezd Co., New York 6, 
N. Y., has developed a new type sta- 
bilizer for vinyl plastics called Dyphos. 
Laboratory and outdoor exposure tests 
are said to show that Dyphos-stabilized 
plastic compounds have at least twice 
the life of similar compounds stabilized 
by other means. Dyphos, the dibasic 
lead salt of phosphorus acid, is an anti- 
oxidant stabilizer with high heat and 
light stability, coupled with excellent 
electrical properties. The product does 
not change color in use and its break- 
down products as well as Dyphos itself 
are insoluble in water or organic sol- 
vents. Technical bulletins on the new 
stabilizer may be secured from’ the Na- 
tional Lead Co. Research Laboratories, 
105 York St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kralac High Styrene Resin 


Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York 20, 
N. Y., has developed a new high-styrene 
copolymer resin for the general improve- 
ment of natural and synthetic rubber 
products. Known as Kralac A, the 
resin is said to increase hardness with- 
out excessive pigment loadings and loss 
of physical properties. Use of Kralac 
A will also improve abrasion without 
lowering flex-cracking resistance. The 
product finds use in the production of 
“hard rubber” type stocks, soles and 
heels, tiling or decorative panels, me- 
chanical goods, footwear parts, etc. 


Tyer Rubber Personnel Changes 


W. W. Killion, assistant sales manager 
of the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
has reported that John E. Sutherland, for- 
merly in charge of extruded rubber goods 
development at the Muncie, Ind., plant of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
joined the Tyer organization. Mr. Killion 
joined Tyer in April, 1948, after 15 years 
with Goodyear in the sale of industrial 
molded goods. 
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Goodrich Chemical Names Osborne 





E. B. Osborne 


E. B. Osborne has been named sales 
representative for Geon plastic materials 
by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Osborne is a 
graduate of Illinois College with a B.A. 
in chemistry and holds an M.S. in chem- 
istry from the university of Wisconsin. 
He joined the B.F. Goodrich Co. in 1943 
and for the past six years has been en- 
gaged in research and technical service 
work. Mr. Osborne is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and T.A.P.- 
P.I. His territory will include Phila- 
delphia, Penna., and adjacent areas. 


Goodyear 2 Mil Vinyl Film 


The General Products Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced production of a 
new 2 mil vinyl film produced in a great 
variety of transluscent and opaque 
colors. This soft, thin and fadeproof 
film supplements Goodyear’s production 
of 4, 5 and 6 mil films. Unlike the 
heavier material which is produced on 
calenders, the new film is manufac- 
tured on two newly-installed casting 
units. The process involves the spread- 
ing of a vinyl resin solution on an end- 
less belt; the solvents being driven off; 
the resultant product being a film of 
accurately-controlled thickness, free of 
“pinholes.” The film has passed SPI non- 
inflammability specifications. Accelerated 
and simulated sunlight tests to determine 
color fastness show the film standing as 
much as 30 hours in a fadeometer with- 
out damaging effects. 


Armstrong Named Witco Agent 


Armstrong Industrial Supply Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Witco Carbon Co., 
Contiriental Carbon Co., and the Witco 
Hydrocarbon Co. as agent of carbon 
black sales for the Witco Chemical 
Co. All carbon black sold in Mercer 
County and the city of Trenton in New 
Jersey will be handled under the super- 
vision of Armstrong Industrial. 








Base-Lock Rubber Type 


Krengel Manufacturing Co., Inc., 227 
Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y., has made 
available what is said to be a new idea 
in rubber stamps consisting of easily inter- 
changeable precision cast rubber type in a 
wide variety of sizes and type faces. Made 
with natural rubber, the type can be used 
with all grades and colors of ink. When 
required, a combination of logotype and 
individual characters can be used in the 
same stamp. Krengel furnishes self-inking 
stamps, as well as flat, roll, rocker date 
and peg stamps, all of which have a “cor- 
rugated” cast-rubber base designed to ac- 
commodate the interchangeable type. The 
corrugated base grips the rubber type and 
automatically locks it into place. One 
can take all sizes of type from % inch 
to 3 inches in one set-up. 


G-E Butyl-Molded Transformer 


A new instrument current transformer, 
said to be the first to which the butyl- 
molded technique has been successfully ap- 
plied, has been developed by the Meter and 
Instruments Division of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. First of a 
new line of butyl-molded transformers, the 
JKM-3 is designed for indoor metering 
and relay services, rated 5,000 volts at 25- 
60 cycles, it will be available with single 
primary in all preferred ratings, 10 to 800 
amperes inclusive. The butyl compound, 
injected under high pressure into the areas 
around the core, coils, and terminals, pro- 
vides a homogeneous insulation that is re- 
silient, oxidation - resisting, arc - resisting, 
and highly resistant to moisture. In ad- 
dition, it permanently positions these com- 
ponents. 


Data on Kel-F Available 


M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has made available three technical bulletins 
on Kel-F, the new thermoplastic produced 
by the company. The bulletins are the 
result of months of testing for physical 
and mechanical properties and lengthy 
study of the various methods of molding 
and heat treating the product. The first 
of these bulletins covers the physics and 
mechanical properties of Kel-F; the next 
is concerned with various molding tech- 
niques, while the last deals with specific 
thermal treatment for varying the physical 
properties of the molded material. Copies 
of the bulletins are obtainable from the 
Chemical Manufacturing Division of the 
company. 





New Research Company Formed 


The Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and the American Viscose Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna., have formed a new 
corporation to engage in research and de- 
velopment in the field of synthetic fibers. 


' The new organization, as yet unnamed, is 


headed by Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt, vice- 
president of Monsanto. Dr. Charles S. 
Venable, director of chemical research of 
American Viscose, is vice-president, and 
F. William Koster, also of American Vis- 
cose, is secretary-treasurer. 












According to information recently re- 
ceived in this country, the rubber indus- 
try in Japan is showing evidences of a 
remarkable recovery in the post-war 
period. Although there were less than 
400 rubber factories when the bombing 
ceased, there are said to be some 830 
plants consuming natural rubber in 
japan today. Japanese productive ca- 
pacity is controlled and while approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons are imported yearly, 
it has been estimated that consumption 
capacity is near 120,000 tons. 

The anti-trust division of SCAP (Su- 
preme Command of Allied Powers) has 
taken action to dissolve many of the 
larger Japanese trusts including those 
in the rubber industry. A case in point 
concerns the plants of the Ishibashi 
brothers who before the war owned the 
Nippon Rubber Co. interests. These 
plants are located in Kurume, the Akron 
of Japan, situated on the southernmost 
island of Kyushu of the Japanese archi- 
pelago. 

SCAP split Nippon Rubber into two 
separate companies, Nippon Rubber and 
the Nippon Tire Co. Dr. Kyoshi 
‘Nagata, educated in America and once 
professor at Kao University in Tokyo, is 
now president of Nippon Rubber, with 
Y. Miyake as manager. One of the Ish- 
ibashi brothers is president of the Nip- 
pon Tire Co. It is interesting to note 
that in translation Ishibashi means 
Bridgestone, a name familiar to the rub- 
ber industry. 

Several of the technical men employed 
by both companies are former students 
or graduates of Akron University. Per- 
haps the best known is the head of the 
Technical and Research Branch of Nip- 
pon Rubber, Dr. M. Kitajima. Dr. Kita- 
jima was once a professor at Tokyo Uni- 
versity. 


History of Rubber Industry 


The Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has made available a booklet 
entitled “The Rubber Goods in Japan” 
(sic), which reviews the rubber industry 
as it has existed in that country since 
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JAPANESE RUBBER INDUSTRY SHOWS REMARKABLE POST-WAR RECOVERY 


the 19th century. The booklet indicates 
that in 1909 there were 20 plants in the 
country employing about 800 persons. 
Products at that time included special 
items for the Army and Navy, tubing, 
hose, belting, matting, molded goods, 
tires, footwear, etc. 

The industry experienced a steady 
growth, so that from the period of 1938 
to 1944 an average of 45,000 metric tons 
of rubber goods were produced annu- 
ally. At the war’s end, remaining pro- 
ductive capacity was set at approxi- 
mately 36,000 tons, which the Japanese 
estimated to be some 43% below normal 
capacity of 63,000 metric tons. 

With the war’s end, a process of eco- 
nomic stabilization was instituted. A 
“Planned Production” was put into ef- 
fect in order to provide for civilian use 
of rubber products. All the rubber man- 
ufacturing plants went under this pro- 
duction schedule. That this plan was 
successful was due in great part to the 
fact that there existed in Japan stock- 
piles of natural rubber, that plants were 
easily repaired and converted to civil 
production and that schedules were faith- 
fully followed. 

In April, 1946, 1,985 metric tons of 
natural rubber were consumed, or 175% 
of the amount consumed in November, 
1945, when planned production began. 
Using November, 1945, as a base period, 
the Japanese have rarely fallen below 
production schedules in the months that 
followed. Shortages of carbon black 
and other chemicals for rubber com- 
pounding as well as limited coal and 
electric power contributed to those losses 
in production sustained during the 
period. 


Future Industrial Plans 


Since the end of the war, Japan has 
lost many of her markets for rubber and 
other products. In order to regain these 
markets, the Japanese have instituted 
export programs calling for the ship- 
ment of specified amounts of rubber 
goods to specified areas. The first of 
these export programs has been ap- 





Pictured above is one of the two largest rubber plants formerly owned by the Ishibashi 


brothers through their interests in the Nippon Rubber Co. 


The plants are located in 


Kurwme, the Akron of Japan. The footwear and mechanical products plant employs 
6,000 workmen, while the tire plant employs between 4,006 and 5,000. 





proved by SCAP. Under these export 
programs, footwear takes up approxi- 
mately 45% of the total, tires and tubes 
represent another 40%, and the remain- 
der is given over to hose, belting and 
other products. 

Under present economic conditions, 
the Japanese realize that the export of 
finished goods is vital to the nation’s 
well-being. The textile and rubber in- 
dustries, in particular, are dependent 
upon the importation of raw materials, 
and these can only be paid for by export 
of finished products. 

In order to facilitate these measures, 
and in cooperation with SCAP, the Japa- 
nese have formed various trade commit- 
tees and cooperative associations pat- 
terned after American organizations to 
aid in the formulation of the program 
and to facilitate the work of the occu- 
pying powers and the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 


Closing Two Synthetic Plants 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has decided to close two Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants in Cali- 
fornia. The plants are the butadiene unit 
at El Segundo, operated by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, and the copolymer 
plant at Torrance, operated by the Good- 
year Synthetic Rubber Corp. The RFC 
decision to place the plants on a stand-by 
basis was disclosed by Chairman Harley 
Hise who said that a decline in the con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber from 34,000 
to 25,000 tons per month requires cur- 
tailment of operations. He said an eco- 
nomic study, taking into account shipping 
charges, showed that production of the 
two California plants can be transferred 
to other plants at a greater saving to the 
Government than if other production were 
transferred to the California plants. The 
El Sugundo plant, employing 200 persons, 
will be shut down about. September 1, 
and the Torrance plant, employing 100 
persons, will be shut down three or four 
weeks later. The Government styrene 
plant at Los Angeles, operated by the Dow 
Chemical Co., will continue in production. 


Vinylite Dispersion Resin NV.4 


Bakelite Corp., New York 17, N. Y., 
has announced the commercial availa- 
bility of a new grade of vinyl resin hav- 
ing a wide range of possible uses. The 
new resin, identified as Vinylite disper- 
sion resin NV.4, is particularly intended 
for use in preparation of water-based 
dispersions. Vinylite resin NV.4 is quite 
similar to the VYNV and VYDR grades 
of vinyl resin used in preparing organ- 
osol and plastisol dispersions and solu- 
tion coatings, exhibiting the same tough- 
ness and chemical resistance. It can be 
mixed with plasticizer and dispersed in 
a pebble mill, or, in some cases, on a 
three-roller mill, and the resulting water 
dispersions exhibit unusual stability to 
mechanical agitation, freezing, electro- 
lyte contamination, and to changes upon 
aging. Fusing temperatures in the or- 
der of 300° to 325° F. give optimum 
properties, and even 250° F. bakes are 
adequate for many applications. 
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Precision Metallized Process 


Bedford Gear and Machine Products, 
Inc., 420 Harrison St., Bedford, Ohio, 
has instituted a precision metallizing 
process service suitable for building a 
hard wear-resisting surface on almost 
any metal part. Worn bearing surfaces, 
shafts, lathe spindles, mill rolls, concrete 
forms, valve stems, propeller shafts, and 
many other parts can be metallized and 
re-machined to original tolerances with 
this process. This precision metallizing 
process is presently being used to re- 
pair blow holes in castings, provide a 
corrosion-resistant lining to plating 
tanks, make stainless steel overlay on 
rolls of various types, and to change 
or repair the contours of molds. In cer- 
tain applications, the process has been 
used to line tank cars with corrosion- 
resistant metals for the handling of 
highly corrosive liquids. 


Croda Polychol {.M. and |.D. 


Croda, Ltd., London, England, has an- 
nounced that the firm can now supply bulk 
quantities of new water-soluble polyoxy- 
ethylene condensation products of wool wax 
alcohols—non-ionic surface agents consist- 
ing of mixed polyoxyethylene glycol ethers 
of cholesterol, lanosterol and straight chain 
alcohols. Grades of varying polymerized 
ethylene oxide content are to be produced 
but the first to be introduced contain the 
equivalent of 130-140 molecules per mole- 
cule of condensate. These products are be- 
ing sold under the trade name ‘Polychol, 
the present materials being Polychol Grade 
1.M. (mono-ethers) and 1.D. (di-ethers). 
These materials are available in solid an- 
hydrous form or as a 50% solution in 
water. The product is said to represent an 
entirely new departure in detergents, and 
wetting, dispersing, emulsifying, pene- 
trating and spreading agents. 


Cordoglas Vinylite Fabric 


Cordo Chemical Corp., 34 Smith St. 
Norwalk, Conn., has produced a new top 
fabric for recovering convertible auto- 
mobiles. It is made from Vinylite resins 
fused to cloth woven of Fiberglas yarns. 
Known as Cordoglas, the material is said 
to provide maximum strength and will not 
shrink or stretch and has resistance to 
wearing stress, weathering, mildew, fire, 
oils, greases, and other elements that cause 
deterioration to ordinary top fabrics. The 
material is non-absorbent and makes pos- 
sible the washing of the convertible top in 
the same manner as washing the rest of 
the car. 


Baltimore Tire Co, Formed 


A new corporation, the Baltimore Tire 
Co., Inc., 1435 South Ponca Street, Balti- 
more, Md., has been formed and has taken 
over the business of the old Baltimore 
Tire Co. The new corporation will con- 
tinue the business of the old company as 
tire jobbers, and in addition will manu- 
facture camelback and mechanical goods. 
Sidney Kahn is president of the new 
organization. 
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Named Assistant to President 





John L. Cohill 


John L. Cohill, until recently in charge 
of defense products activities for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
appointed assistant to Lee R. Jackson, 
president of the company. Born in AI- 
toona, Penna., Mr. Cohill studied at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
England’s Royal Military Academy and 
Oxford University. He served-as a cap- 
tain in the British Army during World 
War I and shortly thereafter joined 
the Firestone organization. While with 
Firestone, Mr. Cohill has served in var- 
ious capacities in Calcutta, India; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, and as vice-president of the Fire- 
stone International Co. in Akron. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was manager of 
the company’s Bofors gun plant, and 
later became vice-president of the Fire- 
stone Aircraft Co. 


Hercules Synthetic Resins 


Two revised charts listing available 
synthetic resins and their properties are 
now obtainable from the Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. One of 
the charts lists synthetic resin solu- 
tions only and the other includes res- 
ins available in solid and solution form. 
The information on the charts includes 
trade names of the resins, brief chemi- 
cal descriptions, and typical test data 
such_as acid number, color, softening 
point, and viscosity ratings. 


Norwalk Protective Committee 


A protective committee for holders 
of stock of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., Norwalk, Conn., has been formed, 
composed of Elliot E. Simpson, George 
W. Winchester and Arthur Gottehrer. 
On May 20, the company filed a volun- 
tary petition for reorganization in the 
District Court in Connecticut and Wal- 
lace W. DeLaney was appointed trus- 
tee. Hearing upon the retention of 
Mr. DeLaney was scheduled to be held 
by the court on July 7. 


Industrial Relations Program 


A pioneering program to better inter- 
group relations among the personnel of 
American industrial organizations was 
launched on May 11 in a joint conference 
sponsored by the General Cable Corp. and 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The project is the first in a series 
planned for industrial plants throughout 
the country. The opening session of the 
nine-week seminar was held at General 
Cable’s Perth Amboy plant. The over-all, 
national program blueprinted by NCCJ 
will be known as the “Labor-Management 
Intergroup Relations Program.” It will 
endeavor to bring to industrial executives 
and workers an awareness of the evil of 
prejudice; the huge toll in production 
losses suffered by the nation through big- 
otry; and the resultant gains flowing out 
of greater understanding among Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews. 


Ohio Vetoes Rubber Belt Carrier 


Ohio State legislators voted on May 4 
to kill the projected plans for the con- 
struction of a 130-mile, $210,000,000 rubber 
belt system between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River. The belt, as designed by 
H. B. Stewart, Jr., president of the River- 
lake Belt Conveyor Lines, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, and of the Akron, Canton and 
Youngstown Railroad, was intended as a 
cheap means of transporting coal and iron 
ore between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River. Strong opposition to the plan was 
voiced by the railroads in the area and 
the railroad brotherhoods. The bill which 
the Ohio legislators voted down in com- 
mittee would have granted public utility 
status to the belt line, which would have 
permitted it to condemn and buy land for 
a right of way. 


Playtoy and Bath Sponge 


Phoamite Products, 1537 N. Damen Ave- 
nue, Chicago 23, Ill, has placed a chil- 
dren’s Playtoy and Bath Sponge upon the 
market. These toys and bath sponges are 
made from various thicknesses and densi- 
ties of foam rubber. Colors are applied by 
a silk screening process and the finished 
products are die cut into various figures. 
The playtoy sponges are soft, harmless 
and readily adaptable for bath sponge use 
or playtoy utility when dry. The paints 
are permanent, non-toxic and will not run 
in water or crack when the product is 
stretched or pulled. 


A.S.T.M. Pacific Area Meeting 


The first Pacific Area National Meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials will be held at the Hotel Clare- 
mont in San Francisco, Calif., during the 
week beginning October 10. Some 70 tech- 
nical papers will be presented dealing with 
the field of engineering materials and re- 
lated subjects, and many of the Society’s 
leading technical committees will hold ses- 
sions. A complete list of the technical 
papers can be procured from the: American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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Thermoid Stock Purchase Plan 


Employees of the Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J., may now participate in a 
stock purchase plan which will enable 
them to eventually control the company, 
according to a recent statement by 
Frederic E. Schluter, president. Em- 
ployees are invited to invest up to 10% 
of their earnings in the company in any 
year. The company offers to increase 
each investment by 20% as a bonus. 
Dividends will be paid as declared on 
the stock purchased with this total in- 
vestment, but the latter will be held in 
trust for three years. An employee who 
leaves during the three-year period 
would receive his investment back with- 
out the bonus. An employee who be- 
comes totally disabled or the heirs of a 
deceased employee will receive the full 
bonus. The plan is offered on an equal 
basis to all employees who have been 
with the company at least two years. 
Its purpose is to reward continued serv- 
ice and thrift. The plan was approved 
by the company last December but com- 
pletion of details and government ap- 
proval have taken several months. The 
company had 752,366 common and 53,984 
preferred shares outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, at $5 for the common and 
$36 for the preferred. 


V-Belt Merchandising Program 


A mew visual merchandising program 
for fractional horsepower V-Belts has 
been developed by the Mechanical Goods 
Division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. This program includes an entirely 
new system of determining the proper 
belt for best use, and determines the 
proper belt to produce a given horse- 
power and speed on equipment other 
than standard. For further simplifica- 
tion, a new type belt measuring device 
has been developed that measures the 
length of a belt merely by pulling it 
through the measuring unit. This unit 
operates on the same principle as tke 
mileage indicator in an automobile 
speedometer. 





Jefferson Chemical Moves Offices 


As a result of expansion of its ac- 
tivities, Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., 
has moved its executive and sales offices 
to new and larger quarters at 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. The new 
telephone number is PLaza 9-3900. Jef- 
ferson’s plant at Port Neches, Texas, 
which was placed in production early in 
1948, manufactures ethylene oxide, ethy- 
lene glycol, ethylene dichloride, and 
other ethylene-based chemicals. Jeffer- 
son is jointly owned by American Cyan- 
amid Co., and the Texas Co. 





Davol Celebrates 75th Birthday 


The Davol Rubber Co., Providence 2, 
R. L., celebrated the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of the company at a special 
dinner at the Narragansett Hotel in 
Providence on June 28. The dinner was 
sponsored by the Quarter Century Club 
of the company. A reception preceded 
the dinner party. 
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A. G, Spalding & Bros., Inc. 


Six Months Ended April 30: Esti- 
mated net income of $400,000 after all 
charges including an estimated $210,000 
provision for federal taxes on income. 
On the same estimated basis, consoli- 
dated earnings for the corresponding 
period a year earlier were $810,000 after 
$700,000 provision for income taxes. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months to April 30: Net profit of 
$8,149,907, after provision of $2,000,000 
to cover earnings of certain foreign sub- 
sidiaries which cannot now be remitted, 
which is equal to $4.01 each on 1,951,334 
common shares, compared with $12,129,390, 
or $6.04 each on 1,950,834 common shares, 
for the six months ended April 30, 1948. 


Dayton Rubber Co. 


Six Months to April 30: Net profit of 
$69,256, which is equal to 5 cents a com- 
mon share, compared with $249,798, or 45 
cents a share for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Sales for the six- 
month period ended April 30, 1949, totaled 
$11,695,048, against $13,211,248 for the 
same period of 1948. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 


For 1948: Net loss of $892,508, com- 
pared with a net income of $358,874 or 
85 cents a common share in 1947. Net 
sales amounted to $8,801,321, against 
$19,280,272 in 1947. 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


First Quarter: Net income of $853,190, 
or $1.53 a common share, compared with 
$658,576, or $1.17 a share, for the cor- 
responding period last year. 








Whitite Coated White Pigment 


Blacktite Corp., 19 Hollister Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has announced the 
manufacture of a new coated white pig- 
ment named Whitite. The product has 
a covering power comparable to titanium 
and equal to zinc oxide with a rate of 
incorporation considerably greater than 
that of other pigments. The manufac- 
turer claims that those using natural 
rubber, GR-S or neoprene will obtain a 
strong, excellent stock by incorporating 
Whitite in the formula. The physical 
properties of the rubber mix are equal 
to zinc oxide-titanium mix, and the ten- 
sile and elongation of stocks containing 
Whitite are equivalent to the same stock 
containing titanium and zinc oxide. 
Whitite has a high tinting strength, 
eliminates the need for other pigments 
to obtain a fine white stock, permits 
higher loading with clay and other fill- 
ers, reduces power load, and reduces 
milling time. 





Appointments at U, S. Rubber 


Appointment of F. M. Urban as sales 
manager of engineered rubber products 
and H. Leon Moran as factory manager 
of its Fort Wayne, Ind., plant, has been 
announced by the U. S. Rubber Co. 
Mr. Urban is a veteran of 20 years serv- 
ice in the rubber industry. Born in Chi- 
cego, IIl., he joined the company in 1929 
as a salesman in the Chicago office. 
Specializing in indystrial rubber prod- 
ucts, he progressed through various 
sales positions until 1935 when he was 
named assistant district sales manager 
in the Chicago office. Four years later . 
he was named assistant sales manager 
for all branch sales in the Mechanical 
Goods Division. In 1946 he became 
merchandising manager of the division, 
a position he held until his present ap- 
pointment. He will make his _head- 
quarters at Fort Wayne. Mr. Moran 
joined U. S. Rubber in 1922 as a labora- 
tory assistant in the company’s Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plant. He progressed through 
various production positions until 1939 
when he was made a divisional super- 
intendent at the Passaic, N. J., plant. 
In 1945 he became general superintend- 
ent of that plant and in 1946 he was 
named manager of engineered rubber 
products at the Fort Wayne plant. 


Pliolite S-5 Price Reduction 


An improved manufacturing process 
resulting in a new form of Pliolite S-5 
for paint manufacturers at a substantial 
reduction in price has been announced 
by the Chemical Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Offered July 1 
in a new porous pellet form, Pliolite S-5, 
a high styrene copolymer used in con- 
crete enamels, chemically resistant coat- 
ings, plaster sealers, stucco finishes, 
aluminum vehicles and traffic marking 
paints, has the desirable solubility char- 
acteristics of a powdered resin without 
the disadvantages of “dusting” during 
handling or “floating” during dissolution. 
Price reductions amount to five cents 
per pound on the familiar Pliolite S-5 
milled resin, and 10 cents a pound on the 
new unmilled form. This places the 
price of milled resin at 54 cents a pound 
in carload lots of 36,000 pounds or more, 
and the unmilled resin at 49 cents per 
pound for similar quantities. Propor- 
tionate reductions were also announced 
for the Pliolite S-5 bases which are dis- 
persions of the various pigments in the 
resin, 


Changes at Buitenzorg Laboratory 


P. Honig has resigned as chairman of 
the board and director of the Indonesian 
Rubber Research Institute at Buiten- 
zorg, Java. Mr. D. Farrow, who has 
been adviser and head of the materials 
supply board of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and general adviser to the 
director of economic affairs on the re- 
habilitation. of the rubber plantations, 
has’ been named as chairman of ‘the 
board to succeed Mr. Honig. G. J. van 
der Bie, head of the laboratory, has 
taken over the function of director of 
the institute. 
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Carbon Black Quarterly Totals 


Production of carbon black during the 
first three months of 1949 totaled 316,498,- 
000 pounds, of which 165,083,000 pounds 
were of the channel type and 151,415,000 
pounds of the furnace type. These fig- 
ures compare with a total productidn of 
329,649,000 pounds in the first three months 
of 1948, of which 168,973,000 were chan- 
nel and 160,676,000 were furnace. Ship- 
ments of black in the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to 294,041,000 pounds, including 
142,717,000 pounds of channel and 151,- 
324,000 pounds of furnace black. In the 
first quarter of 1948, 170,007,000 pounds 
of channel and 150,355,000 pounds of fur- 
nace were shipped for a total of 320,362,000 
pounds. Producers’ stocks of carbon black 
as of March 31, 1949, stood at 138,777,000 
pounds, including 48,490,000 pounds of 
channel and 90,287,000 pounds of furnace. 
As of March 31, 1948, 81,691,000 pounds 
of carbon black were on hand, including 
5,922,000 pounds of channel and 75,769,000 
pounds of furnace black. In the first quar- 
ter of 1949, 86,772,000 pounds of black 
of all types were exported, which com- 
pares with the 80,365,000 pounds exported 
in the first quarter of 1948. 


Hood Acid-Resistant Footwear 


Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
has announced a new line of industrial 
footwear for use in chemical plants, re- 
fineries, abattoirs and other similar indus- 
trial fields. A special-purpose synthetic 
rubber which is said to be highly resistant 
to chemicals ‘has been used in the foot- 
wear. The special rubber resists not only 
the destructive actions of acids, greases, 
fats and oils, but also cracking or oxidiz- 
ing under exposure to light and, ozone. 
It has been adapted to a special process 
so that boots made from .. aave no joints 
or seams. Several different types of foot- 
wear have been tested to determine not 
only resistance qualities but to check sev- 
eral new features. One of these features 
is a Geon heel liner whose abrasive re- 
sistance gives longer wear. Another is a 
laceless work shoe whose construction per- 
mits instantaneous removal from the foot 
should a worker spill injurious acids in- 
side it. 


Checks Sumatra Plantation 


A survey party headed by C. E. Titus 
has started an inspection of the rubber 
plantation owned by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. in East Sumatra in order 
to determine the extent of war damages. 
The task of surveying the 40,000 acre 
estate is expected to take three months. 
The study is being made to determine com- 
pany action in regard to taking over the 
property after four years of Japanese 
occupation and three years in the hands of 
Indonesian republican forces. The planta- 
tion is now under a Dutch custodian 
appointed by the Indonesian Department of 
Economic Affairs. Dutch planters officially 
reopened the plantation on February 17, 
with the expectation that it will yield 1,500 
tons of rubber this year, one-tenth of the 
pre-war output. 
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Pennsylvania Rock Lug Logger 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Penna., has developed a new off-the-road 
truck tire, named the Rock Lug Logger. 
Designed for all off-the-road operations, 








such as strip mining, quarrying, logging 
and construction work, this new, self- 
cleaning tire has heavy, chip-proof, S- 
curved lugs for maximum traction, the 
company states. The Rock Lug Logger 
is available in all popular sizes for off- 
the-road vehicles. 


G-E Industrial Heating Program 


A new “More Power to America” pro- 
gram designed to show how electric heat, 
properly applied, can help industry to in- 
crease production, provide better equip- 
ment designs, and improve product quality 
has been announced by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. The Industrial 
Heating Program, twelfth in the séries, 
consists of a 25-minute, black and white 
soundfilm, ‘“Heat—Where You Want It,” 
and five different application data booklets 
covering the major uses of tubular, strip, 
and cartridge heaters in industry. Arrange- 
ments have been made to release the pro- 
gram through G-E district offices to utili- 
ties and industrials throughout the coun- 
try. Those desiring to purchase the pro- 
gram kit, including the sound slidefilm and 
50 copies of each of the 5 application data 
booklets, may obtain it for $15 from G-E 
district offices. 





Technical Guide to Pliolite $-5 


A new technical guide on the properties 
and uses of Pliolite S-5, a high styrene- 
butadiene resin recommended for use in 
chemically resistant coatings, has been 
made available by the Chemical Division 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
booklet contains all of the previously pub- 
lished information on this resin, along with 
latest developments. A brief history of the 
product, its manufacture, properties, for- 
mulation and uses are concisely described. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Chemical Division at Akron, 
Ohio. 


Rubber Laboratory in Ceylon 


A Government-sponsored rubber service 
laboratory has been established in Colombo, 
Ceylon, under the direction of a rubber 
technologist. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the laboratory is 
prepared to assist the rubber industry in 
Ceylon by suggesting new lines of manu- 
facture as a result of experimental work; 
by acquainting manufacturers with recent 
advances in the industry in other countries 
and demonstrating relatively new tech- 
niques ¢ by advising on the proper formula 
for mixing any type of rubber, and by 
making further research into the chemistry 
of rubber with special reference to pres- 
ervation and deterioration in the tropics. A 
fund of approximately $85,000 was pro- 
vided early in 1947 to establish the labora- 
tory, but necessary machinery and equip- 
ment ordered at that time was not delivered 
until 1948. Other activities of the labora- 
tory will be to encourage the use of large 
quantities of latex, to test the quality of 
goods domestically produced, to test and 
analyze imported articles, and to instruct, 
train, and give technical assistance to 
representatives of the domestic industry. 


Atlantic Research Expands 


* 

Atlantic Research Corp., recently form- 
ed in Washington, D. C., for the primary 
purpose of serving research needs of the 
government, has expanded its activities 
to include private industry reqy#ements 
in chemical and chemical engineering re- 
search, development, surveys, and consul- 
tation. The research organization is pre- 
pared to undertake compounding of com- 
mercial products and synthesis of organic 
chemicals such as polyesters, nitrogen ring 
compounds, sulfur ring compounds, and 
high polymers. Compounding of rubber 
and chemistry of rubber compounds will 
be handled under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur W. Sloan, president of the com- 
pany. Dr. Sloan was formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co. as director- 
of rubber chemicals research. 


Bangalore Plastics Plant 


Machinery and other equipment for a 
plastics plant has been supplied by an 
English firm for an installation to be 
constructed at Bangalore in Mysore, India. 
The plant contains four 3-inch, six 2-inch 
and eight 1%-inch extruders, with wire 
covering and cable equipment, conveyor 
and take-off mechanisms, extruder dies 
and nozzles. British firms will be in 
charge of construction in conjunction with 
two Indian apprentices who were trained 
at the British factories. 


New United Engineering Offices 


A new general office building for the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., at 
948 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna., was formally opened on June 
10. The new building houses from 500 
to 600 officers and employees of the 
company. Each of the three floors con- 
tains about 16,300 square feet of of- 
fice space. 
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_ CANADIAN NEWS 
_ Ee | 


According to a report submitted to the 
recent annual meeting of the Rubber 
Association of Canada, the Polymer Cor- 
poration conducted a major program of 
experimental work on rubber produced at 
low temperatures during 1948 and as a 
result has decided to convert at least half 
the copolymer plant to production of the 
so-called cold rubber by mid-1949. It is 
expected this will suffice to satisfy both 
export and Canadian demand for this new 
rubber. 

Canadian consumption of rubber in 1948 
amounted to a total of 75,807 long tons, 
consisting of natural rubber, 41,567 tons; 
chemical rubber 20,554 tons, and reclaimed 
rubber, 13,686 tons. The total consump- 
tion was only slightly below the all-time 


high of 1947, 


Domestic sales of practically all classes 
of rubber products held up remarkably 
well during 1948 and in most cases were 
only slightly below the record levels of 
1947. Export sales, on the other hand, 
fell heavily during 1948, except in the case 
of tires and tubes, sales of which rose 
substantially. Early 1949 figures, however, 
show exports of tires and tubes dropping 
badly. 

The reason for the decline is the im- 
port restrictions arising from the world 
dollar shortage, particularly in the British 
Commonwealth, whith has _ traditionally 
provided the chief export markets for 
Canadian rubber products. It is apparent 
that unless the Government finds some 
solution to this problem reasonably soon, 
the industry faces the prospect of losing 
a great part -of its long established ex- 
port trade with a serious decline in pro- 
duction and employment in Canada as a 
sult. 

Imports of manufactured rubber prod- 
ucts into Canada remained abnormally 
high, especially in the field of industrial 
rubber products. Several instances of 
“dumping” from the United States were 
noted during the year, and as competition 
in the U. S. rubber industry becomes more 
severe, the Canadian industry will have 
to maintain a vigilant look-out against 
this type of unfair competition during the 
coming year, 


Capital expenditure’ totalling $2,250,000 
is provided for in the Polymer Corpora- 
tion 1949 budget, it has been disclosed fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the Crown 
Company's board of directors. 

Principal expenditure will be $1,100,000 
for ethane cracking furnaces designed to 
double Polymer’s output of ethylene, and 
provide for increased sales to Dow Chem- 
ical of Canada, Limited. Increased pro- 
duction will also enable Polymer to boost 
its own output of styrene, used both in 
synthetic rubber and in polystyrene plastic. 

Ways and means of increasing Poly- 
mer’s ethylene production have been studied 
since the latter part of 1948, it was dis- 
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closed. At that time it became apparent 
there would not be sufficient ethylene to 
meet the combined requirements of Poly- 
mer and Dow. The latter company had 
recently expanded its ethylene glycol plant. 

As a result of a co-operative arrange- 
ment, certain ethane cracking furnaces, 
surplus to Dow’s operations at Freeport, 
Texas, were made available to Polymer. 
This advanced by several months the date 
when increased supplies of ethylene would 
be available. 

Erection of the ethane cracking fur- 
naces is already well advanced at Polymer, 
and the bulk of the construction work is 
expected to be completed late this summer. 
Some additional supplies of ethylene will 
be available by the end of August, it is 
expected. : 

Contract arrangements now being com- 
pleted between Dow and the Crown Cor- 
poration will call for the delivery of an 
average of 60,000 pounds per day of 
ethylene to Dow. 

Gross value of products turned out by 
the Canadian rubber industry in 1947 
rose to an all-time high of $196,308,000 
as compared with $159,408,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, and compares with the pre- 
vious record figure of $181,413,000 in 1945, 
according to industry totals released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Sixty plants were in operation in 1947, 
furnishing employment to 23,475. persons 
who received $46,614,000 in salaries and 
wages, as compared with 22,055 employees 
earning $37,813,000 in 1946. Ontario em- 
ployed almost 72 per cent of the persons 
engaged in the industry and produced over 
82 per cent of the entire output, while 28 
per cent of production was in Quebec. 

Of the three main classes of products 
manufactured, rubber tires and tubes ac- 
counted for $112,850,000 or over 57 per 
cent of the total, rubber footwear for 
$35,927,000 or over 18 per cent, and other 
products for $47,534,000 or over 24 per 
cent. Compared with the previous year, 
output of rubber tires and tubes increased 
in value by $39,233,000 or over 53 per 
cent, rubber footwear by $9,704,000 or 37 
per cent, while other products declined by 
$12,037,000 or over 20 per cent. 

Rubber consumption in Canada de- 
clined 11 per cent in April from 14,554,000 
the previous month to 13,054,000 pounds, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Use of synthetic rubber increased, but 
natural and reclaim rubber declined. 

Consumption of synthetic rose to 3,948,- 
000 pounds from 3,916,000 while natural 
fell to 6,888,000 pounds from 8,109,000 
and reclaim to 2,218,000 pounds from 
2,529,000. 

In terms of end-product use, consump- 
tion of all rubber in. the production of 
tires and tubes, including tire repair ma- 
terial, decreased by 923,000 pounds, in 
rubber footwear by 289,000 pounds, in 
wire and cable by 70,000 pounds, and in 
other products by 221,000 pounds. 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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The June 7 meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group held at the Hotel Mayfair, 
Los Angeles, Calif., was sponsored by the 
Kirkhill Rubber Co. of Los Angeles, with 
T. K. Hill, president of the company, and 
his entire staff in attendance. The regu- 
lar dinner meeting was preceded by a 
technical group session at which Dr. R. 
B. Stringfield of the Fullerton Manufac- 
turing Co. spoke on “Patents and the 
Production Man.” Judge Leroy Dawson, 
of the Los Angeles Superior Court, gave 
an amusing talk on “What Makes an 
American Tick?” at the dinner meeting. 

Mr. Stringfield introduced his subject 
by defining a patent as a contract between 
an individual and his government for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of the 
inventor and granting him a_ limited 
monopoly on his invention and the products 
derived from its use for a period of 17 
years. The issuance of a patent signifies 
that, in the opinion of the patent office, 
the idea or device is new and novel, and 
that it has not been disclosed before. It 
does not guarantee that the patent is valu- 
able or even valid. 

The speaker stated that it ordinarily 
requires three years from the date of 
application for a patent until the patent is 
issued but that the interval between appli- 





cation and issue is often much longer 
because of legal disputes. over priority 
or interference or through the devices 
available to the inventor which enable 
him to delay the issue date to his own 
advantage. Mr. Stringfield pointed out 
that the patent system has had a tremen- 
dous effect on the economy of the coun- 
try. Patents have been responsible in part 
for the establishment of many private 
fortunes and have made possible many 
of our major industrial developments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stringfield stated 
that the patent officials today are re- 
quiring more genius in inventions than 
they did before the war. He stated also 
that the world is currently getting back 
to the prewar principles of reciprocal pat- 
ents. He warned inventors that for their 
ideas to be eligible for patent, the appli- 
cation must be filed ‘within one year of the 
first public disclosure or in the case of 
a mechanical device within one year of 
its display for sale. He stressed the im- 
portance of keeping adequate notes, pref- 
erably in ink and in a permanently bound 
book. He stated that it is important to 
have these notes properly witnessed at 
frequent intervals as such notes will be 
invaluable in establishing the inventor’s 
right to patent his idea. 
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Extend Use of Heated Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
announced the extension of the use of elec- 
trically-heated rubber of the wire resistor 
type to industrial applications. The elec- 
trically-heated rubber is constructed of re- 
sistance wires insulated with fabric plies 
sandwiched between layers of rubber sheet- 
ing with the parallel wires running the 
length of the rubber. The company says 
the rubber can be furnished in any reason- 
able size, shape or weight and for temper- 
atures up to 300° F. Synthetic rubber of 
a type which is heat, weather and oil re- 
sistant is used. It can be applied by ad- 
hesion or placed on a metal background 
for bolting into permanent position. 
Among uses already reported in industry 
for this rubber by Goodrich are a strip 
heater for moisture control to reduce con- 
densation in a deep freeze unit, heat boost- 
er pads for tire repair machines and as 
foot warmer pads for cold floors. 


Original Equipment Tire Sizes 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
has released a display chart containing 
original equipment tire sizes and the rec- 
ommended correct inflation pressures for 
all makes and models of automobiles for 
the period 1941-1949 inclusive. The chart 
also contains cautionary information con- 
cerning the maintenance of correct infla- 
tion pressure in extra low-pressure tires. 
The display chart is a continuance of the 
campaign started last year by tire manu- 
facturers, makers of tire inflation equip- 
ment and tire marketers to improve tire 
service and promote highway safety by 
making available accurate information con- 
cerning correct inflation pressures. The 
association has a limited number of charts 
available for distribution. Address the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Plastic Sports Ball Bladders 


A complete line of plastic bladders made 
from Vinylite for footballs, basketballs, 
and other sports inflatables has been de- 
veloped by Plextron, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Plastic bladders under the trade name 
of Plex-Tite were first introduced in 1948 
on an experimental basis by Plextron. The 
experienced gained from the production of 
the experimental bladders has led to a 
number of improvements in the current 
models, particularly in the design of plas- 
tic valves and in the method for making 
electronically welded seams. The Plex- 
Tite needle valve employs a double con- 
structive plastic collar, while the inflated 
bladder can bear the weight of 300 pounds. 


Uses of Radioactive Materials 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge 42, 
Mass., has prepared an extensive bibli- 
ography on the industrial uses of radio- 
active tracers. Included within the b’bli- 
ography are general background refer- 
ences, survey articles of industrial appli- 
cation, and references dealing with spe- 
cific fields and industries. Copies of the 
bibliography are available from the 
company upon request. 
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Two-Way Rubber Door Stop 


A new and interesting solution to the 
problem of how to hold a door part-way 
open is a new two-way door stop ‘de- 
veloped by the Friend Laboratories, 70 
Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. The new 
door stop holds a door firmly in any 
desired position, blocking motion in both 





directions. Made of one-piece molded rub- 
ber, it fits neatly under the end of any 
door, as indicated in the accompanying 
illustration, and can easily be put in place 
and removed by the foot. 
designed that it may also be used like the 
usual type door stop, under one side of the 
door, if desired. The Friend Laboratories 
is interested in hearing from rubber manu- 
facturers who may wish to produce the 
new door stop under a royalty arrange- 
ment. 


Hewitt Rubberlokt Wire Brush 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y., has announced the 
development of a new rotary wire brush 
with bristles imbedded or locked in rubber 
centers. The brush, called Rubberlokt, 
eliminates localization of bristle fatigue 
by allowing the wire bristles to flex over 
a gradual arc of their entire length. Fur- 
thermore, the bristles may be worn down 
to the rubber flange. The flexibility of the 
rubber: core enables the wire bristles to 
return upright after each contact with the 
surface to be brushed. The company is 
presently producing six, eight and ten- 
inch industrial sizes. The brush can be 
used either on bench or portable tools, 
and its potential market includes all indus- 
tries where buffing, roughing or finishing 
with a wire brush is part of the operation. 


Permanente Buys Aluminum Mill 


The War Assets Administration has 
announced the sale of an aluminum rod 
and bar mill at Newark, Ohio, to the 
Permanente Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. The price was $4,500,000, in- 
cluding $450,000 in cash. The balance 
is to be paid in twenty years with in- 
terest at 4%. The property and equip- 
ment cost the government $22,712,371. 
Its estimated value now is $13,165,813. 
The plant was operated during the war 
by the Aluminum Company of .Amer- 
ica. It has since been under lease to 
Permanente. 
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Super-Sure-Grip Garden Tires 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced what is said to be 
the first tire for wide-base rims ever to be 
designed specifically for garden tractors. 
Known as the Super-Sure-Grip, the new 
tire is a companion to the wide-base large 
tractor tire of the same name, first intro- 
duced by the company last summer. The 
new garden tractor tire is said to offer 
better flotation, greater traction and im- 
proved appearance. Of two-ply construc- 
tion, the tire also has deeper tread design 
in all sizes. Typical of the rim size 
change is Goodyear’s former tire for gar- 
den tractors, the 5.00-12, calling for a 
three-inch width rim. Corresponding to 
this in the new tire is the 6-12 size, built 
to operate on a five-inch width rim. 
Already in production, the new tire is 
available in the following sizes: 5-12, 
6-12, 6-16, 7-16 and 8-16. 


Bakelite Increases Facilities 


Greatly increased facilities for the pro- 
duction of polyethylene resins have been 
announced by. the Bakelite Corp., unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York. According to Bakelite officials, 
these new facilities will more than double 
the. amount of this plastic raw material 
that has been in extremely short supply 
since being made commercially available 
late in 1942. The new production facil- 
ities are located at Charleston, W. Va., and 
are operated by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., another unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon. When the rated capacity 
of the new facilities is reached, the pro- 
duction of polyethylene for the ertire in- 
dustry will reach approximately 50,000,000 
pounds per year, as compared with about 
15,000,000 pounds last year, company offi- 
cials said. 


Geon Plastics in Cubical Form 


The manufacture of certain Geon plastic 
extrusion compounds in uniform cubical 
form has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In the wire and cable industry, 
the new cubical granules are expected to 
increase considerably the efficiency of the 
extrusion operation and the quality of 
vinyl insulation. The company states that 
more even and complete heating of Geon 
plastic is made possible during extrusion 
because of uniform cubical size. Porosity 
sometimes caused by entrapped air in non- 
uniform granules is minimized. 


Fatty Acid Chart Available 


Useful information for industrial chem- 
ists is now available in a new comparison 
chart on fatty acids, issued by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Compiled by ADM’s research staff, Tech- 
nical Bulletin 77 shows constants and 
compositions of 23 vegetable o‘ls, plus all 
commercially available animal and marine 
fats and oils.. In addition to containing 
the mean analysis of each product, it also 
shows the range of analysis. Copies may 
be obtained from the company. 
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Joseph F. Westendorf 


Joseph F. Westendorf, president of 
the Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, died at his home in 
Dayton on June 6. He was 80 years old. 
Born in 1869, Mr. Westendorf attended 
Holy Trinity Parochial School and the 
‘A. D. Wilt Commercial College in Day- 
ton. He began his industrial career as 
a wheelmaker for the S. N. Brown Co. 
of Dayton. Mr. Westendorf suffered an 
arm injury there, and while convalescing 
he attended the Wilts school and studied 
bookkeeping. In turn he was employed 
as a bookkeeper for the Martin Schneble 
Sons So., the John Stengle Co., and the 
Sterling Motors Co., all of Dayton. 
While serving as secretary and treasurer 
for the Sterling company, he and his 
brother John founded the Dayton Cast- 
ing Co. in 1909. He had been president 
of the firm ever since. In 1922, Mr. 
Westendorf became associated with the 
Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., and 
also served as its president until his 
death. Mr. ‘Westendorf was very active 
in civic affairs and in Catholic charities. 
Services were held on June 10 in Holy 
Trinity Church in Dayton with burial in 
Calvary Cemetery. He is survived by 
his widow and two brothers. 


*. 


Katherine E. O’Brien 


Miss Katherine FE. O’Brien, former 
secretarial assistant to Herbert E. Smith, 
chairman of the U. S. Rubber Co., died 
of a heart ailment while visiting at the 
home of her brother in White Plains, 
N. ¥. on June 19. She was 70 years old. 
Miss O’Brien retired in 1946 after 48 
years of service with the company. Serv- 
ices were held on May 22 at the Durand 
Funeral Home in White Plains with in- 
terment in Woodlawn Cemetery, New 


SOCK: 2a. 33. 


George B. Glaenzer 


George Brette Glaenzer, retired sun- 
dries sales manager of the American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
jumped to his death recently from his 
thirteenth floor suite at the Yale Club, 
New York, N. Y. He was 64 years old. 
Mr. Glaenzer was graduated from Yale 
with the class of 1908. The police listed 
the death as a suicide. 


William B. Augustine 


William B. Augustine, retired president 
of the Perfection Rubber Co., Akron 11, 
Ohio, died on June 25 at his home in 
Akron after an illness of three years. He 
was 80 years old. Born in Shelby, Ohio, 
Mr. Augustine had lived in Akron for 
60 years. Services were conducted on 
June 28 in Akron. His daughter survives. 
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Harold C. Kinsey 


Harold Clyde Kinsey, president of the 
Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ded at his home in Brooklyn on June 25, 


after a protracted illness. He was 67 
years old. Born in Philadelphia, Penna., 
in 1882, Mr. Kinsey spent most of his 


business career in the publishing business, 
first with John Wanamaker in Philadel- 
phia, then with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and later with the Cosmopolitan . Book 
Co., of which he was publisher. During 
this period Mr. Kinsey was a director of 
the Cameron Machine Co. In order to 
devote his full time to Cameron, he sold 
his publishing interests to G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in 1943 and became president of 
the Cameron Machine Co. Mr. Kinsey 
was a member of the Dutch Treat Club 
and the Players. He was a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Booksellers. His daughter survives. 


Henry Perlish 


Henry Perlish, who retired in 1945 
from the vice-presidency of Charles T. 
Wilson Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., died 
on June 19 in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Far 
Rockaway, Queens, N. Y.- He was 60 
years old. Born in Philadelphia, Penna., 
Mr. Perlish joined the Wilson Trading 
Co. in 1907. In 1914 he became associ- 
ated with the Charles T. Wilson concern. 
Mr. Perlish was a former member of 
the New York Commodity Exchange. 
A collector of stamps, Mr. Perlish was a 
member of the Pre-Canceled Stamp So- 
ciety and the Society of Philatelic Amer- 
ica. His widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


Alexander C. Nixon 


Alexander C. Nixon, superintendent 
at the engineering laboratory of the 
Fisher Body Division of the General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group, 
died on June 8 in Harper Hospital in 
Detroit. He was 55 years old. Born 
in New York City, Mr. Nexon was a 
chemist at the Ford Motor Co. before 
joining General Motors. He was a 
graduate of Tufts College and a member 
of Delta Upsilon. Mr. Nixon had been 
a member of the Detroit Group for sev- 
eral years. His wife and two sons sur- 
vive. 


Edward W. Freundt 


Edward W. Freundt, manager of the 
Chemical Division of Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., died in Seattle, Wash., on July 
3, after suffering a heart attack whilé 
on vacation. Mr, Freundt, widely known 
in the chemical industry, had been asso- 
ciated with Armour for the past 22 years. 





Melvin S. Lower 


Melvin S. Lower, president of the En- 
duro Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, died 
at his home in Ravenna on June 25 at the 
age of 62. Born in Holmes County, 
Ohio, Mr. Lower entered the rubber busi- 
ness in 1900 when he went to work for the 
Pure Gum Specialty Co..in Barberton, 
Ohio. In 1919 he went to Millersburg, 
Ohio, to found the Forester Rubber Co., 
and in 1922 founded the Sumatra Rubber 
Co. in Salem, Ohio. This company, and 
the Marlonite Rubber Co., were merged 
to form the Sun Rubber Co. of Barberton, 
of which Mr. Lower served as _ vice- 
president. Mr. Lower left Sun Rubber in 
1937 to found the Lower Rubber Co. in 
Ravenna. Mr. Lower sold this company 
to the Chamberlain Engineering Co. in 
1942, He remained with Chamberlain as 
general manager until 1946, then resigned 
to become factory manager of the Ideal 
Rubber Co. in Brooklyn, N. Y. Several 
months later he returned to Ravenna, and 
with his two’ sons founded the Enduro 
Rubber Co. Mr. Lower was a member of 
the Ravenna Kiwanas club, the Masonic 
Lodge in Ashland, Ohio, and the Elks, 
Modern Woodsmen of America and the 
Moose. Besides his two sons, he leaves 
his wife and a daughter. 








Matchless Carbolized Fire Hose 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York 20, N. 
Y., has developed a new high strength 
fire hose that is highly resistarit to acids 
and acid fumes, oil and gasoline. Named 
“Matchless Carbolized Fire Hose,” it is 
designed pfimarily for fire protection 
and general wash down service in acid 
plants and oil refineries, but it is also 
practical for such heavy-duty service as 
street cleaning, sewer flushing and pav- 
ing operations. The hose is constructed 
with a natural rubber tube, two plies o1 
chemically-treated cotton cord fabric, 
and a neoprene cover. This type of con- 
struction is said to give the hose 
strength to resist 400 pounds per square 
inch test pressure and at the same time 
permits greater flexibility and _ light 
weight. The cotton fabric used for the 
plies is an adaptation of Ustex cord 
which is widely used in the construction 
of heavy-duty conveyor belting. The 
neoprene cover is 5/64 inches thick, 
heavy enough to resist abuse yet light 
enough to avoid bulkiness. 


Elmes Division in New Quarters 


Elmes Engineering Division of Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, has moved to larg- 
er, more modernly equipped quarters lo- 
cated at 1150 Tennessee Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati 29, Ohio. The Elmes organiza- 
tion, founded nearly a century ago, oc- 
cupied a plant in Chicago, III, since 1892. 
The present move was necessitated by 
the inadequacy of the Chicago location 
due to increased demand for Elmes 
hydraulic machinery products, division 
spokesmen said. All departments of the 
division, including operations, manufac- 
turing, engineering, sales and manage- 
ment, are now permanently located at 
the new address. 
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NEW RUBBER GOODS 
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Flo-Ting Swim Cap 


A new and novel swimming aid, said 
to be especially helpful to beginners, 
either children or adults, is the Flo-Ting 
Swim Cap, a product of the Hasbrouck 
Marine Products © Co., Hasbrouck 
Heights N. J. The unit consists of a 





regular rubber swim cap and an inflat- 
able vinyl bladder which snaps into po- 
sition on the back of the cap. Once in- 
flated and snapped into position, the 
bladder enables the swimmer to keep his 
head above water at all times. It sup- 
plies sufficient buoyancy to enable the 
wearer to stay afloat even when caught 
in an undertow or when paralyzed by 
cramps. The inflated float in no way 
interferes with swimming action. 


Sanitile Welded Vinyl Floors 


Interchemical Corp., in cooperation with 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
and the Chemicals Division of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. has developed a_ vinyl 
plastic welded floor tile called “Sanitile.” 
Literally a three-layer “sandwich” welded 
together, each layer is said to contribute 
specialized product qualities. The first 
layer is pure vinyl, while the intermediate 
layer has the purpose of providing design 
and color. The “design layer” is composed 
of pigmented vinyl, incorporated into the 
flooring during the welding process. Sani- 
tile can be laid over wood, concrete, ply- 
wood, or most any other type of floor. 
The surface of the top-coat has a soft 
satin finish which requires no waxing but 
which supports a high luster when waxing 
is desired. It is impervious to soaps and 
common household’ chemicals, alcohol, 
grease and oil. 


Rib Lightweight Bicycle Tire 


A new tire especially designed for light- 
weight bicycles has been announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Termed 
the Rib Lightweight, the tire is currently 
being manufactured by the firm in two 
sizes, the 26 x 1%, for’ American and 
English made vehicles, and the 26 x 1% 
for English models. Built with relatively 
small cross section and contour designed 
to insure easier rolling, the new tire should 
give the maximum of easier ride, company 
officials state. 
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Smooth-Tread Farm Tires 


Believed to constitute one of the final 
steps in the evolution of steel wheels to 
rubber tires for farm implements is a 
new smooth-tread tire announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The tire 
is designed primarily for use on corn 
planters, one of the few farm machines 
still operating largely on steel wheels. 
The new tire is of the 6.50-16 size, of 
two-ply construction. It operates at ex- 
tremely low pressure, with only two 
pounds of air recommended. Chief 
among its advantages, according to 
Goodyear, is the fact that its smooth 
tread does not pick up moist or sticky 
soil, thereby making corn planting less 
dependent upon dry weather. The 
smooth tread and low pressure are also 
less likely to cause soil packing. Smooth 
tread of the tire does not materially af- 
fect its wearing qualities, since corn 
planters operate in soft ground, and 
normally on an average of but from one 
to two weeks throughout the year. 


Firestone Velon Garden Hose 


Tough, durable all-plastic garden hose, 
one-third lighter in weight than ordinary 
hose, is now in production by the Fire- 
stone Plastics Co., Akron, Ohio. Made 
from Firestone’s own high molecular 
weight vinyl resin, the new Velon gar- 
den hose resists oil and grease, sunlight, 
heat, cold, mildew and rot. Produced in 
Hunter Green color, the hose is stream- 
lined in design, with an inside diameter 
of one-half inch and an outside diameter 
of three-quarters of an inch. It has full 
flow capacity and solid brass, machined 
fittings. Under test, the Velon hose has 
withstood more than 500 hours of ex- 
posure to artificial sunlight without 
showing signs of cracking, stiffening or 
discoloring; and under tests at 15° F., 
it showed satisfactory resistance to 
cracking on sharp flexing, and impact. 
Velon hose is offered in 25 and 50 foot 
lengths. 


Coal-Filo Rayon-Carcass Belts 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, Ohio, has developed a new type of 
rayon-carcass coftveyor belting which has 
been added to the company’s Coal-Flo line. 
Particularly adaptable to the close opera- 
tions experienced in underground mines, 
the new belting utilizes a four-ply rayon 
carcass structure which results in a highly 
flexible belt. The rayon’s greater strength 
permits the use of belt systems with longer 
centers, pulley to pulley, reducing the num- 
ber of transfer points and number of 
drives required, the company said. The 
rayon belt incorporates two principal fea- 
tures of other Goodyear belting, mildew 
resistance and acid neutralization. The belt 
is manufactured in standard 26-inch and 
30-inch widths. 






A conductive neoprene jacket that fits 
over the nozzle of a gasoline hose to 
keep fenders from being scratched, is 





being manufactured by the Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass. Termed the 
No-Nik, the nozzle guard employs neo- 
prene because of its resistance to the 
harmful effects of gasoline, sunlight and 
weathering. 


General Mining Special Tire 


Latest addition to the tire line of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. is the Min- 
ing. Special tire. The new General tire 
is designed with an extremely wide tread 
for greater flotation and extra, thick, 
reinforced shoulders for mine duty. The 
smooth sidewall resists cuts, snags and 
bruises. Gripping action is assured by 
extra deep, cleated, self-cleaning tread 
“dig-ins.” According to the company, 
new trackless mining equipment rolling 
on these tires offer mine operators all 
the advantages of rail handling plus 
greater speed and mobiilty on the job. 
The Mining Special is available in sizes 
7.50 x 15, 10 and 12 ply, 8.25 x 15, 12 and 
14 ply, and 10.00 x 15, 14 ply. 


Nu-Fab Fabric Rubber Paint 


Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 Boone 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., has developed 
Nu-Fab, a fabric rubber paint designed 
to rejuvenate fabrics ranging from lamp 
shades and upholstered chairs to awnings 
and convertible tops. The plastic rubber 
non - inflammable paint remains fiexible 
when dry, retards fire, dry rot and mil- 
dew, repels moths, strengthens old fabrics, 
seals small holes and waterproofs, accord- 
ing to the company. It dries in half an 
hour and may be washed even in boiling 
water. Nu-Fab comes in twelve colors 
and may be applied with either a brush 
or spray. 





Fire-Resistant Press Roller 


A new type press-roller that will not 
support fire has been announced by the 
Mechanical Goods Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Besides its fire- 
resistant quality, the new press-roll will 
not swell under the action of oily inks. 
Research technicians for the company 
state that the new printing industry prod- 
uct will retain its original hardness 
throughout its life, will keep proper re- 
silience, and will require less re-grinding 
than ordinary rollers. 








Set this Gage 


..fhen forget 


your thickness troubles 





AUTOMATIC 
CONTINUOUS 
CHECKING 
HERE 


AUTOMATIC 
CORRECTIVE 
CONTROL 
HERE 


That's all there is to it. 
Once it’s. set, the “Mag- 
netic’ Schuster Gage keeps a constarit, continuous 
check and control of material -thickness right on 
the roll during processing. Any variation beyond 
set limits is detected by the Gage and results in 
any instant action you desire: a warning signal, or 
automatic corrective adjustment of the mill, or 
automatic stopping of equipment. 

Every P&W setup — consisting of “Magnetic” 
Schuster Gage, ““Magnetic’’ Control Meter, power 
unit — is planned to eliminate time-and-material- 
wasting thickness variables. Pratt & Whitney is 
prepared to recommend the best setup for your 
equipment and requirements. New descriptive lit- 
erature is yours for the asking. 
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WEST WARTEORD 1, COMMECHON 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
Go Se 


Pangborn Hydro-Finish Cabinet 


A modified form of impact blasting utilizing an 
abrasive suspended in a liquid which is delivered to the 
blasting nozzle by means of a circulating pump, is of- 
fered in the Hydro-Finish Cabinet marketed by the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., for the cleaning of 
rubber and plastic molds. Velocity is imparted to the 


suspension as it flows through the blasting nozzle by the 
injection of compressed air, normally 90 pounds per 
square inch. As the abrasive particles are suspended in 
a liquid, there is no limit to the fineness of the particle 
which may be used. The carrying media in most general 
usage is water plus the addition of corrosion inhibitors 
which prevent or retard corrosion. The process is ac- 
complished in a water-tight cabinet provided with a hop- 
per tank for mixing, storing and recollecting the suspen- 
sion, and a circulating pump for delivering the suspen- 
sion through the blasting gun. 

The blasting gun is equipped with two lengths of 
flexible hose, one for abrasive feed and one for air sup- 
ply. The cabinet is furnished with vision windows, load- 
ing doors, air control valves, ventilating system to re- 
move the fog created by blasting, window wash system, 
and a lighting system. The operator works from the out- 
side of the cabinet and places his arms through the 
gauntlet-covered armholes provided. The work to be 
finished is then held in one hand or rested on a work 
table and the blasting stream is directed at the work by 
means of his free hand. Due to the fact that Hydro- 
Finish can employ the use of extremely fine mesh abra- 
sives, it is possible to process precision machined parts 
and hold these parts within tolerances as close as .0001 
inch where required. Abrasives as coarse as 60-mesh and 
as _ as 5000-mesh equivalent can be used satisfac- 
torily. 
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of abbreviating their data. For the condition of a 
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the best. For the ship’s equipment, they use numbers 
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in perfect shape, hence, as it's used today, anything that's the best. 
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FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER 


A long record of strength, stability and pro- 
gressive leadership has made the word 
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Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 
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P.M. 
GRINDING AND CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT 


HEAVY DUTY CUTTER 


® This machine is specially 
' designed for reducing to 
small size pieces all 
kinds of soft and hard 
rubber scrap. 


@ Water cooled sides al- 
low continuous opera- 
tion of the machine, 
without overheating, 

® Provided with safety 
type drive pulley, 

®@ The capacity of the P.M. 
CUTTING MACHINE is 
from 600 to 1000 Ibs. 
per hour on soft rubber 
and 1000 to 1500 Ibs, on 
hard rubber scrap. 

@ Power required 10 H.P. 

4 V-belt drive. 











HEAVY DUTY RUBBER GRINDER 


Available in Direct or Belt Drive, 
50 H.P. motor. 
Operation entirely automatic. 


Water cooled to permit continuous opera- 
tion without overheating. 

Fineness of ground rubber easily adjusted 
by simple turn of wheel. 

® Capacity 400 to 800 ibs. per hour. 


Developed to meet the need for a more 
regged Scrap Rubber Grinder with 
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increased capacity 
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PPPOE 


RESEARCH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


102-21 63rd Drive 
Forest Hills, L. |., N. Y. 




















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Cole Model 140 Pyrometer 


Designed for industrial use where a long scale, high 
accuracy instrument is required, the Model 140 Wall 
Mounting Type Pyrometer recently announced by the 
Cole Instrument Co., 1320 So. Grand Avenue, Los An- 
geles 15, Calif., has an accuracy of 1% of full scale in 
millivolts. Over-all height including binding posts is 





614 inches; over-all width including mounting lugs is 
65% inches; depth is 4% inches, and the instrument 
weighs 2.99 pounds. Applications for the Model 140 in- 
clude temperature measurements of rubber, molten 
metals, plastics, etc., as well as the temperature of pro- 
cessing and manufacturing machinery, rolls, molds, etc. 
The pyrometer is furnished with automatic cold end 
compensation in the lower ranges which automatically 
eliminates errors caused by variations in room tempera- 
ture at the instrument terminals. To further insure ac- 
curacy, Model 140 is equipped with special controlled 
radius pivots and sapphire jewels. 


Barker-Davis Cut-Off Attachment 


Said to be the first of its kind used in rubber and 
plastic extruding machines, the Rotary Cut-Off Attach- 
ment produced by Barker & Davis Machine Co., Inc., 
Leominster, Mass., features multiple blades which cut 
through the stock and position it for the next cut on 





the conveyor attachment. The unit is controlled by a 
timer and a solenoid-activated single revolution, clutch 
which permits the cutting of sheets and tubes without 
a sagging action. It will take any desired length up to 
30 feet; longer cuts may be attained by minor gear 
changes. The unit has a % h.p. motor and weighs 325 
pounds. The timer weighs 50 pounds. 
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‘is top performance of R. D. Wood 
hydraulic presses and machinery is a 


matter of record throughout the rubber 


industry. Men who know—engineers, 
production managers, maintenance 
men—say that for ease of operation, low 
maintenance, and efficient, economical, 
quality service, you can’t beat R. D. 
Wood equipment! Write to R. D. Wood 
for catalogs or information on hydraulic 
presses and machinery, designed in 
sizes and capacities for any operation 
in the rubber field. 


HYDRAULIC PR 
ACCUMU 


Wi RC Wood Conyoary 


Est. 1803 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Hunt Single Plunger Valves 


Well suited for use with manually controlled presses, 
pilot circuits, and in other processing cycles when fre- 
quent manual operation is required, the series “O” and 
“OE” single plunger valves produced by C. B. Hunt & 
Son, Inc., Salem, Ohio, feature the utmost simplicity in 
design. 

As illustrated in the sectional view herewith, the valve 
consists of an aluminum housing; a hollow stainless 





Sectional view of new Hunter valve 


steel plunger with precision placed ports; carefully 
dimensioned brass spacers that are accurately propor- 
tioned end to end on each other (not through packing) ; 
efficient “O” ring packers; and closing brass gland nuts 
and an aluminum push button. The valves are balanced 
and will remain in position until changed. A spring can 
be mounted between the push button and gland nut when 
spring return action is desifed. The flow is through the 
plunger and around the seals thus prolonging the life of 
the packing and the valve parts. 

Series “O” and “OE”: valves are furnished tapped 
for either %-inch or %-inch pipe connection, and are 
available in 2-way, 3-way open exhaust, 3-way piped 
exhaust, double 2-way, 4-way, and 5-way designs; and 
with either push-pull or push and spring return actions. 
These valves are suited for use with air, oil or water, at 
pressures up to 125 psi maximum (also vacuum) at 


aormal temperatures, not exceeding 150° F. Class “O” 


valves have piped exhaust. The “OE” valves have an 
ypen exhaust, and should be used with air only. 








Philosophy? 


SEE PAGE 372 
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material. 





Body assembled on Horizontal Mill for precision 
checking of alignment of bearings; bolt holes for 
body fitting bolts, and dowel holes. 





Completely assembled. up-side-down, for precision 
fitting of discharge gate. 








ready for shipping. 
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*& Rebuilding worn parts to original 
dimensions, and hard-surfacing with 
our exclusive abrasion - resistant 


In tip-top condition, 
painted, skidded, 


a 4s 







Masters Of 


BANBURY 
REBUILDING 


Save You Time and Money 


Operating a worn, leaky Banbury is costly. You 
are mixing extra dollars in with each batch of 
stock because of lost materials, imperfect blend- 
ing, and retarded production:—and, too, there is 
risk of a complete breakdown. 


You would find it much more profitable in every 
way to have us put your Banbury back in tip-top 
condition. 


Interstate Engineers are on top of every Banbury 
problem, thoroughly acquainted with all Banbury 
requirements through 15 years’ specialized expe- 
rience repairing and rebuilding all sizes and types. 


Interstate-rebuilt Banburys are performing with 
full satisfaction in many plants throughout the 
United States, and in foreign countries, too. 


Let us tell you about our “Pre-Plan” rebuilding 
service which saves WEEKS of production time. 
We guarantee every job. Call us now, be time 
and money ahead. 


: F R E E To Banbury Owners 


To demonstrate the unequaled abrasion-resistant mate- 





rial we use in “hard-surfacing” rotors, mixing chamber, 
and rings, we will send FREE to any Banbury owner 
a unique tool you can make very useful in home or 


office. Just request on your company letterhead. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


AT TY ‘ > ry oie 
ry ) 7 y > | r 797 
| A a4 4 4 | j 4 














MODEL A 1—cutting Heels at 
high speed production or 
short runs. 


Model A 2—cutting Multiple 
Heels, Half and Full Soles 
with stock grain. 


Model A 3—cutting Multiple 
Heels and Taps with or & 
across stock grain. 






MODEL A2 


4 MODEL A2s (Not illustrated) 
@ --cutting cross grain of stock. 
MODEL Al MODEL A3 


*f 


MORE and MORE “UNIFORM QUALITY” 


Years of comparisons for wear and service 
have proven COULTER offers more in higher 
quality cuttings . .. more in greater produc- 
tion. There is a COULTER MACHINE for cut- 
ting volumetric control and stripping of heels, 
soles, taps and other molded products. Speci- 
fy a Coulter “Uniform Quality” Machine. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


~es COULTER 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Tracerlab Beta Gauge 


The first of a series of industrial measuring and con- 
trol instruments currently under development using 
radioactive isotopes has been announced by Tracerlab, 
Inc., 55 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass. Known as the 
Tracerlab Beta Gauge, the essential components of the 
gauge are a source of beta radiation from Strontium-90 
and a radiation detector. 

The sheet material to be measured is interposed be- 
tween the source and the detector and a part of the radia- 





tion is absorbed by the sheet material in proportion to its 
weight per unit area. Weight per unit area or thickness 
is read on a properly calibrated recorder connected to 
the detector. The recorder scale can be calibrated in 
terms of a plus or minus deviation from specifications 
or as an absolute thickness or weight reading. 

One of the outstanding advantages of these gauges is 
the fact that no physical contact is made with the mate- 
rial being measured, causing no marking of delicate or 
easily marred surfaces. A few typical uses of the Trace- 
erlab Beta Gauge are measuring rubber and plastic sheets 
up to 3/16 inch, paper, textiles, sheet metal and artificial 
leather. 

The Model SM-2 Tracerlab Beta Gauge uses a Brown 
Electronik Recorder and .the gauge standardizes itself 
automatically every 30 minutes. The inherent accuracy 
of the Beta Gauge is + 0.05% of sample thickness or 
+ 0.03 mg./cm.?, whichever is larger. The amount of 
drift occurring between standardization periods is within 
the limits of inherent accuracy of the instrument. Long- 
life batteries are used as a power supply to eliminate the 
need for a closely regulated AC power supply. Maximum 
sensitive length of the gauge is 15 inches while its mini- 
mum sensitive length is 44-inch. 





An interesting new velocity limiting valve for use 
where top limits of flow velocity and volume are de- 
sired has been introduced by Pneu-Trol Devices, Inc., 
of Chicago, Ill. Easily connected into any air or gas 
line, the valve, when set to any of its infinite number 
of pressure calibrations, instantaneously shuts off 
line flow whenever the velocity or volume exceeds 
the desired setting. A typical application is its use 
in air ejection of pieces from multiple cavity molds. 
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For Immediate Shipment.. DU PONT . 








Thropp Automatic a 
Washer | RPA: 
| : Rubber Peptizing Agents 
Cutters REDUCE BREAKDOWN TIME AND COST 
ad boy Ne gman IMPROVE PROCESSING PROPERTIES 
require mandrels. It will | 1 INCREASE CAPACITY OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
nections, bottle stoppers, 
eee tnewed stock fr «=| «C«: NO» 2—for natural rubber 
molds, etc. A single un- || No. 3—for natural rubber and 
= or mere of these machines at the tame _— — “low temperature“’ GR-S 
ee i - oo iad to 13%" inclusive, and from | No. 3—RO-recdorized 
Capacity: 100 cuts per minute on long lengths and No. 5—for regular GR-S 





big diameters; and 200 cuts per minute on narrow 





widths and small diameters. 


Shipment: Shipment can be made from stock on a 
limited number of units complete with motor and 
control, wired and ready for installation. 


| 
© West Coast Rep.: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N.Y. EMO 
| E. 1. pu Pont DEN 


' K & » & mnmosox 1 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N.J._ 


[779 COST CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


¢ MODEL 49 TIRE BUILDING MACHINES cr tecnicos unitorm product 
© AUTOMATIC BIAS CUTTERS {37 s2322"* "9 of aioe: rreserermins 
© PRECISION TREAD CUTTERS c<corccy within 1/16” to eliminate recutting 
© TUBE BUTT SPLICING MACHINES <2ceyoxr en wetasinenrypes 

e TIRE SHAPERS — BAGGERS Vecuum and pressure types for all sizes of tires 
© EXTRUDERS cdvanced design for rubber and plastics 


and a wide variety of special machinery employed in the production of tires and tubes 


¢ TIRE AND TUBE MOLDS 


R CHEMICALS 


urs & CO. (Inc.) 


DELAWARE 


ING 
; R BETTER LIV 
BETTER THINGS FON Cy CHEMISTRY Sex 








NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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ds are all esseritial 


Clean Mol 
factor in 
rubber 

molding 


ers have 
Rubber-Flo 
Mold Lubricant will keep 
molds cleaner for a long 
er period .-- increasing 
production and reduc- 
ing maintenance costs. 










Manufactur 
found that 


RUBBER-FLO is safe! It is a non-toxic odor- 
less mold lubricant. 


RUBBER-FLO is quick! It may be sprayed, 
brushed or dipped onto the 
mold or onto the stock before 
molding. It will not clog a spray 
gun. 


RUBBER-FLO is economical! The savings in 
maintenance more than pay for 
it. 

RUBBER-FLO is low in cost! It comes in con- 
centrated form and is diluted 
with water for use. 





Write for your FREE sample today! 
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The House of Goodyear (1949 Edition). By Hugh Allen. 
Published by the Corday & Gross Co., 1771 East 25th St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 6x9 in. 708 pp. $3.00. 


Extensively revised, the latest edition of “The House of 
Goodyear” commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the 
company. It is aptly sub-titled “Fifty Years of Men and 
Industry.” Comprising 24 chapters, it is divided into three 
sections, as follows: (1) Building a World-Wide Company, 
(2) Goodyear in World War II, and (3) Postwar Develop- 
ments. In addition, there is a chronology of rubber at the 
end of the book and an extensive cross-referenced index. 

Like previous editions, this book is more than the story 
of a single business house; it is virtually the story of the 
birth, growth and amazing development of the rubber 
manufacturing industry. It*traces the struggles of the 
company at the turn of the century; outlines early policies 
on wages and working conditions; describes the evolution 
of the tire, depicts the role played by Goodyear in World 
War II, not only in the manufacture of military rubber 
products, but in the aeronautical and other fields, and finally 
discusses postwar plans. 

Well written, liberally illustrated and clearly presented, 
the latest edition of the Goodyear story is recommended 
reading for every member of the rubber manufacturing field. 


Colloid Chemistry (Second Edition). By Harry Boyer 
Weiser. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 6x9% in. 444 pp. 
$5.50. e 
The second eidtion of this work, like the first, has been 

written with a three-fold purpose: (1) To acquaint the 
student with the foundations of colloid chemistry and with 
the role that the classical experiments have played in the 
development of the modern theories and applicaions of the 
subject, (2) To formulate systematically and to correlate. 
critically the theories underlying colloidal chemical behavior, 
and (3) To illustrate the widely diversified applications of 
the principles of colloid chemistry in such fields as the in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, and biology. 

The book has twenty-six chapters, divided into six sections, 
as follows: (1) Adsorption; (2) Sols; (3) Gels; (4) Emul- 
sions and Foams; (5) Aerosols and Solid Sols; (6) Appli- 
cations of Colloid Chemical Principles to Contact Catalysis 
and Dyeing. There are also author and subject indexes. 
References to both natural and synthetic rubber are made 
in various sections of the book. 


Symposium on Aging of Rubbers. Published by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. 6x9 in. 72 pp. $1.75, with paper bind- 
ing; $2.40, with cloth binding. 


The papers and discussion presented as a Symposium on 
Aging of Rubbers held at the 1949 Spring Meeting of the 
A.S.T.M. in Chicago on March 2, 1949, under the auspices 
of Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike Products, 
are included in this volume. There were six papers in all, 
as follows: (1) Mode of Attack of Oxygen on Rubber, by 
A. M. Neal and J. R. Vincent; (2) Oxygen-Absorption 
Methods—Their Utility and Limitations in the Study of 
Aging, by J. Reid Shelton; (3) Chemical Changes in Elas- 
tomers and Antioxidants during Aging, by John O. Cole; 
(4) Physical Aspects of the Aging of Rubbers. by M. C. 
Throdahl; (5) Effects of Light and Ozone on Rubber, by 
John T. Blake; (6) Effect of Temperature on the Air Aging 
of Rubber Wnicanizates, by M. G. Schoch, Jr., and A. E. 
Juve. In addition, there is an introduction by G. C. Maas- 
sen, who was chairman of the symposium committee. 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY STANDARD OR SPECIAL BUILT 


Hand Grip HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
Rubber Gauge 
No. 3-B 






Height ..:....9% Length ..... 9%," Range .......¥" 
Depth of Dia. 50 Divisions Weight ... .4 Ibs. 
Throat ....6'/" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame .Aluminum 





Designed for gauging -stock as : . 
it is coming from the calender. The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 
FRANK E. RANDALL €0., Waltham 54, Mass. 


For Dependability 
Cheese 
ROYLE 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and 
Chemical Industries 























Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Wire Insulation 


Plastic Wire Insulation Machines 
Strainers 
Cooling Troughs 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Motorized Take-Ups 
Temperature Control Units 











ROYLE ROYLE No. 2 eéxtrudi Machine. Non- 
j oO H N R oO Y L E & s Oo x S PATERSON extended quince, Tike thine bale ant 


N. J. rect coupled drive. This extruding machine 
dhl is designed for conventional applications 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles. Cal. in t ield. 
dames Day (Machinery? Ltd, €.8. Trout J.W. VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. sora in. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY in the: nubbar fete 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 Jttferson 3264 = LOgan 326) - 
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TANNEY- COSTELLO 


IN C. 
P.O, 80x 12 

866 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 

CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO.W 





crap 
Rubber 


Natural 








Rubber 





Representatives for: 

T. A. DESMOND & CO.., INC. 
Importers of Natural Rubber 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Training Employees and Managers for Production and 
Teamwork. By E. G. Planty, William S. McCord, and 


C. A. Efferson. Published by the Ronald Press Co., 15 
East 26th St.. New York 10, N. P. 6%x9% in. 278 pp. 
$5.00. 


Prepared by three experts in the field of labor and man- 
agement relations, this is a hard-hitting manual with. down- 
to-earth know-how designed to demonstrate that the goals 
of teamwork and production in business and industry “can 
best be achieved by a training program designed to improve 
both the skills and attitudes of employees and of managers.” 
By subjecting present-day training to a comprehensive and 
critical examination and by indicating the ever-expanding 
area of the field, the book represents a useful guide to all 
those engaged in training work, as well as to executives, 
managers, and directors of personnel and industrial relations. 
Students, too, preparing to enter management, personnel 
or training fields will find the book of immense value. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I treats with 
the broad concepts which have developed in recent years 
in the field of business and industrial training; Part II 
deals with the organization and administration of train- 
ing; Part III covers training programs and methods. Deal- 
ing with practical operations, the latter section tells how 
to do the job. Recommendations are supported by examples 
chosen from successful training programs. There are 21 
chapters in all, plus a list of selected references and a sub- 


ject index. 
* 


Who’s Who in Plastics. Compiled and published by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 6%x9% in. 244 pp. $4.50 for SPI 


members; $5.50 for non-members. 


This is a comprehensive index for all who wish to check 
the affiliation, experience and training of persons in the 
plastics industry. The biographical section lists the names of 
almost 3,000 individuals, their present and past affiliations, 
data of each, position in each case, and educational back- 
ground. Another section lists companies by name and ad- 
dress, key officers, products, and methods of manufacture. 
Included are representatives of molders, laminators, fabri- 
cators, extruders, material manufacturers, suppliers, etc. 
This first edition of “Who’s Who in Plastics” has a blue 
and gray block-style cover accentuated in appearance by 
a glossy cellulose acetate facing which has been laminated 
to it. Type faces used are clear and legible, with Bible 
stock used to reduce the thickness of the book. It is an 
admirable first attempt and the SPI merits the thanks of 
the industry. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Foxboro Instrumentation. (Bulletin No. 430). Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 8% x 11 in. l6pp. 


The equipment offered by the company for the measure- 
ment and control of pH in industrial processing operations is 
described and illustrated in this bulletin. A foreword gives a 
clear and simple explanation of the pH value and its effects, 
good or bad, on product quality, plant efficiency, and oper- 
ating profits. Case histories are cited from numerous in- 
dustrial fields to illustrate the importance of dependable pH 
control. The theory which is applied in actual pH control 
instrumentation is explained in text and diagrams. Included 
in the equipment shown are the appropriate standard Fox- 
boro instruments, the Dynalog (electronic) Recorder, Multi- 
Record Recorder, and Indicator, and the Model 40 Stabilog 
Controller. The various types of pH electrodes available, 
suiting the installation to any process or operating conditions, 
are illustrated, and complete specifications as well as dimen- 





sional drawings are given. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Ucon Fluids and Lubricants. (Form 6500). Special Products 
Division, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 28 pp. 


The various types of “Ucon” polyalkylene glycol lubricants 
and the uses of these products for the lubrication of many 
types of machinery, gears, internal combustion engines, rub- 
ber products, and instruments are described in this booklet, 
It also contains information on the uses of Ucon fluids as 
hyrdaulic fluids; leather conditioning agents; plasticizers, 
softeners, and solvents; de-emulsifiers; defoamers; and heat 
transfer fluids. Complete physical properties for both the 
water-soluble and water-insoluble grades of these synthetic 


lubricants are presented. 
3 


E-M Synchronizer: The ABC of Large Induction Motors. 
(No. 200-SYN-28). Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 


This booklet covers in four parts the basic theory, oper- 
ation, characteristics and applications, and control of large 
induction motors. Written by G. L. Oscarson, chief applica- 
tion engineer for the company, the booklet presents a com- 
prehensive, practical, fact-filled treatment of squirrel-cage 
and wound rotor motors. It has many photographs and cut- 
away views and has nearly 50 graphs with explanatory figures 


accompanying the text. 
2 


Keckley Steam and Liquid Control Equipment. (Catalog No. 
49). O. C. Keckley Co., 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 81% x 11 in. 64 pp. 


This catalog, published to commemorate the thirty-fith an- 
niversary of the company, features descriptions of precision 
pressure regulators, temperature regulators, float valves, self- 
cleaning strainers, water gauges and steam traps. Dimensions 
of the different units, capacities, engineering tables and speci- 
fications are included. Cut-away drawings and photographs 
serve to illustrate the units under discussion. 


Studies in Centralized Lubrication: 1949. Farval Corp., 3249 
East Eightieth St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


The latest techniques and mechanics of centralized lubrica- 
tion, as offered by Farval, are discussed in this booklet. Vari- 
ous studies of centralized lubrication utilized in different in- 
dustrial capacities are presented to demonstrate savings in 
time, money, labor and materials effected. Illustrations are 
provided which show company units in action. 




















SEE PAGE 372 
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NBC 


e Retards exposure cracking of 
GR-S stocks 


e Improves heat resistance of 
neoprene stocks 


© Retards sunlight discoloration of 
neoprene stocks 
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Utility Crimper Type Flipper 
for 
Truck and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 





TURSTEEUTES 


“ 
4 
, 





»\ 
yw 
Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 





A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 





1.472 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Mono-tert-Butyl-meta-Cresol. (Bulletin No. C-9-139). Chem- 
ical Division, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
18% x 11% in. 24 pp. 


This bulletin describes the physical and chemical properties, 
the uses, and the chemical reactions of the synthetic organic 
chemical mono-tert-butyl-meta-cresol, a light colored liquid 
alkylated phenol. An infra-red spectrogram of Koppers 
MBMC is included along with commercial information on 
storage, handling and toxicity. A bibliography of references 
to technical and patent literature is also offered as is a section 
devoted to the various chemical reactions of the product. 


Recording and Controlling Rotameters: Electronic-Electric- 
Pneumatic. (Bulletin 18-RC). Schutte and Koerting Co., 
12th and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 8 x 
11 in. 12 pp. 


This bulletin completely describes the company’s line of 
electronic, electric and pneumatic rotameters. Numerous 
photographs, cut-away views, sectional drawings and func- 
tional diagrams accompany the text material which explains 
construction, operation and application of the units. Some 
of the types discussed include recording, controlling, inte- 
grating and indicating rotameters. 


Seiberling Merchandise Catalog: 1949. Diversified Products 
Division, Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 8% x 11 
in. 52 pp. 


This dual purpose merchandise catalog, showing all lines of 
automobile and truck accessories, lawn and garden supplies, and 
wheel goods sold by Seiberling, serves both as a wholesale list- 
ing for dealer purchasing and as a retail selling catalog. In- 
structions and ordering information are included. The different 
items are illustrated, and size charts are provided so that the 
accessories and supplies may be correctly fitted. 

o 


Production Time & Cost Savers. (Bulletin No. B8). Tri- 
angle Equipment Co., Inc., 45 River Road, Nutley, N. J. 
8% x llin. 8 pp. 


A discussion of various types of materials handling equip- 
ment including overhead cable conveyors, gravity conveyors, 
all-purpose portable belt conveyors and freight ladders, is pro- 
vided in this pamphlet. Specifications for the various units 
are included. Drawings and photographs illustrate the design 
and the applications to which the equipment may be put. 
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¢ SPLICES 
e MOLDS 
e EMBOSSES 


FEATURES 


Speed of operation ¢ 
One operator handles i 
up to six units * No paper upcaue 
mechanical breakdowns * Heat controls in both platens ° 
Splices guskets up to 3" in diameter, right angles or | 
T-joints. | 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Bench Space 5" x 6" — Bench Overhang 9" 
Height 14" — Hardened Cam and Anvil 
Bronze or Hardened Aluminum Platens 
Chromalox Heaters — Fenwal Thermostats 
Mold Sizes — I!/." x 2" x 4" and 2" x 3" x 6" 
Pressure Adjustments on Anvil 
Current — 110 or 220 Volts 


USED BY THE LEADERS -_— UU - aie | 
For Furtt:er Information Write | | ( i ARLES I. W lI SON ( ().. 1N( ‘ 


SIVON MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING co. | 120 WALL ST, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO | . 


ae. 


* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central ¢ America 






























Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 











MIXING MILLS Lab Size lo Largest SINGLE STAGE 


EARLY 50 years of Mixing Mill [iihaibbbebedenbhe 
a 

DUAL STAGE 

EXTRUDERS 


a 
tional-Erie can meet your exacting TRIPLE STAGE 


building experience backed up 
by a huge steel foundry and modern 
machine shops — that’s why Na- 


requirements for mixing mill equip- EXTRUDERS 
* 
SIMPLEX 


QUICK OPENING 
is readily adaptable to special de- DOORS 


ment for any range of work. We 


build a complete standard line that 





mands. Send your mixing mill * 


WIRE 
INSULATORS 


* 
STRAINERS 


Quick Opening 
PRESSURE VESSEL DOORS 


problems to N E engineers. Com- 


prehensive catalog covers the com- 





plete N E line. 


These popular doors provide a 
sealed enclosure for any kind of 
pressyre vessel. They are built 
in sizes to 96 inch diameter and 
for pressures to 250 lbs. Write 
for data. 






2 
MIXING MILLS 






WRITE FOR COPY 







NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 
Eu. Pa “A. S. 44. 
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MARKET 


Ruboer — C 
and Scrap 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


, Reclaimed 
— Cotton — Ducks 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a rather 
narrow range of 50 points since our last 
report (June 10), high for the period 
being 16.62 cents reached on June 16 and 
again on June 27, and low being 16.12 
cents reached on July 6. The average 
price of spot rubber for the month of 
June was 16.36 cents based on 22 trading 
days, which compares with an average of 
17.92 cents for the month of May. 

The Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group estimates that world production and 
consumption of natural rubber were evenly 
balanced in May at 115,000 long tons. Pro- 
duction in May was the same as in April, 
but was down 2,500 tons from May a 
year ago. May output in Malaya was 
reported at 52,200 tons, up 2,500 tons 
from May, 1948. Native rubber exports 
from Indonesia, however, declined sharply 
in May, and were calculated at only 16,273 
tons, compared with 24,849 tons in April, 
and 25,448 tons in May, 1948. 

World stocks of natural rubber, exclud- 
ing any Russian holdings, and excluding 
Government stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, are esti- 
mated at 702,500 tons at the end of May, 
up 2,500 tons from the previous month, 
but down 52,500 tons from the end of 
1948. 

Factors contributing to the lethargic 
market are slow consumer demand; the 
good supply of spot rubber held in the 
United States; swollen tire inventories: 
absence of buying for the Government 
stockpile and delayed Congressional action 
in connection with future appropriations. 

Today’s quotations on the outside mar- 
ket, London and Singapore follow: 


Outside Market 





RAs 6 AG each eS 4As 6 '%'s.0:0 00 16% 
October-December ................. 16% 
ee ee eee 16% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
NN Se ek va acc ccees .22% 
s uly PEDO SOROS ome rsecbeess Pree 22% 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 .............. 14% 
SES OSS SORE eee 14% 
PE NO NN rk. UN vies vv we eon 12% 
London Market 

(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
Sepeewbar gcc sc vacs iene G's) é. 17.20 - 17.40 
October-December .............. 16.75 - 16.85 

Singapore Market 

(Standard Smoked Sheets) 

Ls SRG SRERIER DS 05 Sp aR ar EN 15.62 - 15,82 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 

Butaprene NF .......... ota kaks % .390 - .415 
ONG RE .400 - .425 
Butaprene NAA ................5 .440 - .465 
Butaprene NAM ............5..... 470 + .495 
hemigum 30 N4NS ............. 400 - .470 
Chemigum SON4NS ............ 400 - .470 
NES > ESTE Ae 450 - .520 
R-I 185 
- 185 
- .460 
- .530 
.510 
- 650 
- .500 
- .750 
- .320 
.450 
-460 
- .530 
- 4.40 
+ .470 
- .850 
.620 
- .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


Market conditions for scrap rubber con- 
tinue at an extremely low level. Seasonal 
vacation periods have also contributed to 
the decline in activity suffered these past 
months. Trade sources are hesitant to 
predict any upswing in conditions in the 
months that lie ahead. Prices for scrap 


rubber remain at substantially the same 
levels. Current quotations follow: 

Mixed passenger tires .............. ton $12.00 
Beadless truck tires .........+.+-.-- ton nom 
Wh isced CPUS RE ois kg oe cece cus ton 13.00 
Beadless passenger tires ... ......... ton nom 
No. 1 passenger peelings ........... ton 42.50 
No, 1 truck peelings ........ .....0+ ton 42.50 
Red passenger tubes ...............5- Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes ......... ewe Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes .............. lb. .03% 
NO: 2 CEM EE chek ce scab sence Ib. nom. 
es ae aby a Rr eee ib. .06% 
Block tre BS Wicca k oc gh vive ds cceee Ib. .03% 
DOUG Nin epee Ndss ake es 8% ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Consumption of reclaim for the month 
of May is estimated at 18,315 tons by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This 
compares with 18,649 tons consumed in 
the month of April. The ratio of reclaim 
consumption to total new rubber consump- 
tion continues at a level substantially be- 
low that established the year before. Prices 
for reclaim have been adjusted to reflect 
present market conditions. Current quo- 
tations follow: 


Tires 
Black, Digester (Natural)..lb. .08% - .08% 
Pes. Wi 2 os Sek os eee Ib. .08% - .09% 
Whole Tire (Blend) ..... Ib. .08% - .08% 
Inner Tubes 
Black (Natural) ......... Ib. .11% - .12 
Red (Natural) .......0.6. Ib. .13% - .14% 
OOS icine pss cake ee Ib. .08% - .08% 
Shoe 
Unwashed (Natural) ..... Ib. .0834 - .09% 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Seasonal vacation periods have contrib- 
uted to what has otherwise been an ex- 
tremely low period in the cotton tire fab- 
ric market. The export of cotton tire 
fabrics has been practically nil, with for- 
eign exchange difficulties still a major 
factor. In view of current conditions, 
price levels have been revised downward. 
Current quotations follow: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2 ............ Ib. .68 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 ............ Ib. .70 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3 ............ Ib, .7250 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8315 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .8825 
Chafers 
14.4 oz. (per sq. yard) ............. Ib. .67 
9.25 Oe; CORE OR WOO) oo as cnet seem Ib. .6325 
13.65: Om; SO RD a acca Ib. .60 
8.9 Gn.- (OOF OE NNER HA hice kee cawes Ib .6475 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the rather 
narrow range of 68 points since our last 
report (June 10), high for the period 
being 33.80 cents reached on June 22, and 
low being 33.12 cents reached on June 27. 
The average price of middling uplands 
for the month of June was 33.56 cents 
based on 22 trading days, which compares 
with an average of 33.73 cents for the 
month of May. 

The Senate has unanimously approvea a 
bill which would restrict cotton acreage 
in 1950, and also impose marketing quotas 
if the farmers favored the plan. Also 
being considered in the Senate is a bill to 
revise the Aiken-Hope law. Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan told a Senate com- 
mittee recently that he would use subsidy 
payments on cotton instead of crop loans 
if Congress gave him the authority to do 
so. It is contended in cotton circles. that 
even if the cotton plan is costly it might 
bring about a freer movement of cotton 
in to consumption, and place cotton on a 
competitive basis with rayon and other 
fibers. 

London reports that Britain will not use 
her gold to purchase cotton. Sir Stafford 
Cripps told Parliament that Britain’s stand- 
still order on spending dollars would con- 
tinue for at least three months, and cer- 
tainly until after the scheduled talks with 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. 

A possible effect of the threatened de- 
valuation of the pound might be to stimu- 
late interest in an international commodity 
agreement on cotton, similar to that on 
wheat which recently became effective. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


. June ld -———July 11I——— 
h Low 








Close Hig Close 

October ..... 32.91 29.53 29.45 29.50 

December... 28.95 29.40 29.33. 29.37 

March ...... 28.83 29.32 29.95 29.29 
Closing Rubber Prices 


on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


~ FROM JUNE 11 TO JULY 11 




















June Spot July Sept. Dec. Mar. Sales 
11 —_- —_—— — 
12 —_—> ——— — — 
13 16.38 16.33 16.23 16.01 15.8v my 
14 16.38 16.20 16.15 15.76 15.50 126 
15 16.25 16.25 16.18 15.95. 15.70 67 
16 16.62 16.40 16.35 16.10 15.85 177 
17 16.38 16.25 16.20 16.00 15.75 26 
18 eee ae eee OC OC 
19 eee eee eee  lC 
20 16.58 16.35 16.25 16.15 15.90 77 
21 16.50 16.58 16.50 16.33 16.08 92 
22 16.38 16.45 16.38 16.20 15.95 99 
23 16.38 16.40 16.30 16.15 15.85 40 
24 16.50 16.45 16.35 16.20 15.85 39 
25 —S> sear rl OC 
26 SS eee eee eee ee 
27 16.62 16.60 16.50 16.25 15.90 148 
28 16.25 16.22 16.05 15.81 15.60 65 
29 16.25 16.10 15.95 15.71 15.50 108 
30 16.38 16.35 16.25 16.10 15.75 131 
July 
1 16.38 16.40 16.35 16.25 15.80 83 
2 emcees pavarsemnns meme newest cine 8 omen 
3 t2 Put ici aoe SY Saal 
4 igi peat Wi capgtcaaie te cliligpsines 9 Seneeenis”. “ape 
5 16.25 16.25 16.18 16.05 15.60 19 
6 16.12 16.15 16.07 15.97 15.66 33 
7 16.18 16.16 16.05 15.94 15.55 165 
8 16.25 16.25 16.20 16.07 15.68 86 
9 ailgealiah = akeladaes panini 2) ieee abt ee 
10 eee eee ae eee 
11 16.50 16.55 16.43 16.30 15.92 38 
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We PROCESS LINERS 
Of All Types 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 


A Note or Wire Witll 
Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly 


synthetic as well as natural 








.. rubber. 













































































J.J. WHITE 
* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 


by having us treat you bri 
pidge Prati se ig ce PRODUCTS CO. 
MILDEW-PROOF ¢ FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. 
A i 
Liemngutecns CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 




















OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
-@- 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Fe 7 
Natural and Synthetic 

















Latex and Latex Compounds 








for all purposes 
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STATISTICS (users 


U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 














GROSS IMPORTS ——, 


o 
c7——Natural Rubber (Dry) ——, -———Natural Rubber (Latex) ——. 9 § -————Guayule__—., TOTAL 
Average Average Average Total NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross Asai Be IM- 
ois ha mel Value ca Bl Value ie foal Value P Imports pa PORTS 
4 Declar per poun ng a per pound g Declar per poun Long Long ae Long 
Year Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 19,852 6,659,899 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3,885,433 $92,577 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 406,331 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 y 
1940 780,820 303,117,726 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
1941 989,329 401,890,393 18.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
1942 265,980 112,377,896 18.86 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
1943 50,348 31,364,033 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1944 03,82 73,908,389 31.78 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,760 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,850,441 31.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7,201,746 
1946 366,415 222,552,939 27.12 8,421 5,843,085 30.98 5,344 2,859,246 23.89 380,180 7,711 5,331,954 372,469 
1947 690,954 306,919,456 19.83 17,722 9,820,080 24.91 2,880 1,492,825 20.30 711,556 4,122 2,354,494 707,434 
1948 702,293 290,849,177 18.49 32,762 18, 288, 223 24.92 302 71,330 10.53 735, 357 6,672 3,259,324 728,685 
1947: : 
Oct. 46,898 14,819,306 13.11 3,081 1,370,242 19.85 ouee éonnee er 49,979 134 -64,620 49,665 
Nov. 48,952 16,962,935 15.46 1,994 1,042,644 23.13 ébeas- “eens nes 50,946 514 289,752 50,432 
Dec, 69,158 24,458,323 15.21 2,438 1,280,834 23.45 eae Ws Rees sess 71,596 371 215,958 71,225 
1948; 
an. 76,723 29,782,199 17.33 4,130 2,044,850 22.11 eo: Semen rs oe 117,906 334 206,103 117,572 
eb. 51,528 21,027,604 18.06 2,400 1,420,676 26.43 43 10,235 10.53 53,971 290 170,339 53, 681 
Mar. 68,848 a4 902,550 18.09 3,148 1,730,014 24.02 25 6,845 10.05 72,021 467 215,156 Hy 1554 
Apr. 38,433 15,136, 7336 17.35 2,284 1,260,932 24.65 30 7,076 10.53 40,747 343 190,815 
y 37,227 14, 409, 747 17.28 3,442 1,915,744 24.84 40 9,435 10.53 40,709 1,031 485,941 39,678 
une 62,376 25, 338, 739 18.13 2,288 1,335,173 26.05 60 14,152 10.53 64,724 718 348,043 - 64, 
uly 60,070 25,206,980 18.07 3,654 2,002,902 24.48 100 as 587 10.53 63,734 . 466 243,774 63,268 
. Aug. 65,736 26,975,557 18.33 2,395 1,389,495 25.81 = ee ae awe iiagh 67,771 520 268,912 67,251 
Sept. 49,119 21,480,244 19.52 1,434 813,347 25.24 ba. GS eeawee conn 50,553 514 229,016 50,039 
Oct. 58,300 26,161,356 20.03 2,728 1,574,419 25.83 Sree 2 eee Pie 61,028 675 320,570 60,353 
Nov. 49,800 22,292,055 19.98 813 466,095 25.59 sass daavee oses 50,613 772 349,315 49,841 
Dec, 83,419 35,495,327 19.00 4,216 2,366,959 24.75 age) aaa sks 87, 635 569 250,540 87,066 
1949; 
a. 66,575 27,037,698 18.13 1,132 634,165 25.02 link oS an eel ale paata 67,707 757 320,036 66,950 
eb. 55,234 21,549,791 17.41 2,159 1,030,107 21.30 vee. weet ‘nte 57,393 434 211,323 56,959 
Mar. 53,768 20,095,422 16.68 2,809 1,564,383 24.87 ee OE ae eee ate 4 56,577 562 245,780 56,015 
Apr. 48,262 18,167,840 16.85 2,271 1,219,404 23.97 Ripe OS eiealeme waar 50,533 315 165,632 50,218 





Source: S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: aw Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. 











Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) ja ia - 
tocks On ites ¢ 
eS. (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Year New Supply’ Consumption Re-Exports of Period -—Gutta-Percha—, 
1936 488,145 575,000 12,581 223,000 Balata——, Jeluton & Other Guttas 
ea. ff aS SS Se cS lee 
; 437, , , 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1939 499,473 592,000 13,125 125,800 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 = 1,122 440,894 
1940 818,243 648,500 7,060 288,864 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1941 1,029,007 775,000 5,376 533,344 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
1943 282,653 376,791 10,856 422,714 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 + —«:1,004,885 
1943 55,329 317,634 20,815 139,594 1941 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
1944 107,834 144,113 9,665 93,650 1942 1,544 + =—-:1,107,059 —- 1,200 530,296 804 525,763 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,840 ye een 
1946 400,687 277,597 4,338 237,467 1944 ~=—-:1,012 660,805 88 45,578 10 4,999 
1947 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 1945 1,361 907,253 elke ahead 36 21,970 
1948 735,227 627,332 6,673 141,541 1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
947: 1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
aes 44,672 47,289 ‘os 130,040 1948 1,195 805,078 3,401 2,377,765 423 542,788 
Sept. 46,241 50,557 174 122;097 
Oct. 49,340 57,286 314 114,115 1947: 
Nov. 50,840 52,076 514 110,752 Oct. 210 389,245 352 187,255 35 88,776 
Dec. 71,414 56,284 371 129,038 Nov. 290 302,164 148 106,443 15 53,202 
sai Dec. 172 189,934 412 240,023 42 77,371 
m | ofee Sal ee in 
. 4, : , an. 56 35,973 481 289,506 69 94,854 
Mar. 72,070 54,444 467 130,295 eb. 145 90,023 307 209,015 66 84,839 
* = 40,947 50,616 343 123,248 Mar. 283 189,933 436 271,314 51 101,691 
40,709 52,022 1,031 112,724 Apr. 82 36,570 651 ~~ 393,280 52 68,366 
une 64,725 55,701 718 119,818 ay 45 36,109 512 314,432 24 54,191 
uly 63,775 48,769 466 128,446 une 67 * 36,885 277 211,373 45 41,277 
ug. 68,131 53,366 520 129,622 uly 120 87,327 205 170,949 15 35,001 
Sept. 50,556 52,131 514 123,912 ‘Aug. 59 50,511 112 107,431 53 39,607 
} Oct. 61,027 49,617 675 118,187 Sept. 91 67,970 112 83,432 0 
a Nov. 50,671 51,632 746 113,251 Oct. 83 67.726 145 181,424 0 0 
5 Dec. 87,634 45,985 569 141,541 Nov. 86 49,155 48 36,634 20 10,572 
saan: Dec. 83 56,896 106 108,975 24 12,324 
: S sa au Hse |e. 
' 5 4 46,28 434 i 
Mer 37 sone a De a a ae ee 
pr. 50,533 47,859 315 112,916 Mar. 136 86,499 60 52,313 5 30,967 
ooo A a aa 45,928 111,668 Apr. 88 48,244 14 8,753 16 9,878 
~~ Sourcet 1936-40, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber 
ivision, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 


BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 





E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 





“Sunny South’ 
“¢ American” 


PINE TAR OIL 
BURGUNDY PITCH 








PINE OIL 
GUM ROSIN ROSIN OIL 
PINE TARS DIPENTENE 


For 30 years we have distributed to the 
rubber industry uniformly high quality 
solvents, plasticizers and softeners manufac- 
tured from the Southern Pine Tree. 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


| P.O. 389 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Jacksonville, Fla. New York 17, N. Y. 

| 503 Market St. 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 807. Guardian Bldg. 
| San Francisco 5 Chicago 4 Cleveland 14 























THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Makers of Stamford ‘‘Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900, 
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a Se es ee ee 


Synthetic Kubber—Totals 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 

Year Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
1941 3 See rae 6,259 572 1,702 
1942 OME. 3 Galas, ; 17,651 1,419 4,612 
1943 Ss ere 170,891 18,148 41,568 
1944 762,630 11,043 566,670 104,266 142,927 
1945 820,373 10,407 693,580 83,778 203,454 
1946 740,026 7,709 761,699* 72,920 114,963 
1947 §08,702 1,093 559,566 11,385 62,366 
1948 488,343 15,671 442,072 4,874 115,111 
1948: 
Sy eR 39,204 264 89,088 

uly 41,267 34,511 257 96,140 
Aug. 39,630 3,599 39,339 276 97,197 
Sept. 37,890 2,403 39,215 628 98,246 
Oct. 41,419 2,014 38,367 451 102,842 
Nov. 40,779 1,988 37,690 366 107,297 
Dec. 42,133 1,450 35,446 475 115,111 
1949; 
oe 38,890 927 36,765 623 118,357 

eb. 36,103 1,170 34,611 335 118,932 
Mar. 36,063 1,436 38,746 963 116,843 
Apr. 35,445 881 36,454 506 114,944 
May 32,335 can 35,365 ia 113,010 





Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: Q) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. * Includes year-end adjustment of 
5,384 tons to cover non-reporting companies. 








Synthetic Rubber—By Type 


Cunsuinpti Hand at bad 
Yeung jum ption——, and at 
Year Production Tons %toCrude* Exports of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 27.6 x 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12,611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 51,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007" 254,820 64.6 0,405 42,532 
1943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,6314 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 41,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 
1948: 
Feb. 23,678 22,374 25.9 1,273 38,444 
Mar 24,089 24,362 26.0 937 38,313 
Apr. 21,802 22,322 26.2 1,049 37,946 
ay 21,043 21,975 25.2 948 36,612 
jure 22,504 23,786 25.1 925 35,898 
uly 17,712 19,291 23.2 712 34,302 
Aug. 20,255 22,917 24.7 643 32,025 
Sept. 21,805 23,478 5 4. hg 740 30,198 
Oct. 23,859 23,512 26.7 848 31,879 
Nov. 23,050 22,170 24.8 1,210 33,37 
Dec. 21,396 20,122 24.9 900 34,702 
1949; 
Jan. 19,741 19,031 21.9 991 32,868 
Feb. 18,270 17,712 21.9 1,012 32,738 
Mar 19,991 19,508 21.2 1,054 33,397 
Apr. 18,463 18,649 22.1 1,070 32,825 
May 18,025 18,315 22.5 aki 32,338 





Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber Divi- 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


, and Predecessor Agencies. 
res. are revised from time to time and the latest 
e consulted for the most accurate data. (*) i 
e n- 


sion, OMD 
Notes: (1) These fi 
available issue should 








natural and synthetic rubber. (%) Includes 893 tons of imports. 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 
Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 
Passenger Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124,819 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 313,643 397,435 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2,148,699 760 3,079,459 
1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 1947 3.558.178 1.220.634 4.778.812 
1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,273,126 
1948; 
= 305,081 99,200 404,281 July 356,764 116,780 473,544 
eb. 274,847 107,054 381,901 Aug. 348,782 111,760 460,542 
Mar. 349,998 140,606 490,604 Sept. 301,170 111,224 412,394 
Apr. 308,071. 128,963 437,034 Oct. 383,756 107,352 491,108 
ay 225,461 111,789 337,250 Nov. 364,440 103,837 468,277 
June 312,406 117,572 429,978 Dec. 378,455 107,70: 486,157 
1949: 
oe 326,019 104,599 430,618 SU eae 4c oie eee.'s Ayo 
eb. 324,547 101,700 426,247 eS COGwees itsede esc CO eseees 
Mar, 402,402. 115,171 517,573 ER: Sg eee Lee sik eels oy ativns 
Apr. 436,392 106,212 542,604 Re ne di Si. weet 4 wee dee 
May 394,703 86,200 480,903 MN et eae eS eh ER wi! See een 
MN St tery ORR Sioa we Be SU Tone. Mwanees :" €eeben 


New Supply 
GR-S GR. GR-I Buna N 

(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) 7 Total 
1942 3,721 8,956 23 9,734 22,434 
1943 182,259 33,603 1,373 14,487 231,722 
1944 679,949 56,660 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45,672 52,378 7,871 830,780 
1946 613,408 47,766 80,823 5,738 747,735 
1947 408,858 31,495 62,824 6,618 509,795 
1948 405,492 34,848 56,662 7,012 504,014 

Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 22 8,217 17,651 
1942 131,977 26,205 304 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
1945 600,145 42,394 43,012 8,029 693,580 
1946 632,126 44,357 79,228 5,988 761,699 
1947 448,589 37,703 68,838 4:536 559,666 
1948 345,313 32,118 58,870 5,771 442/072 
Exports 
1942 222 1,037 eS 160 1,419 
1943 14,937 2,540 46 631 18,148 
1944 98,380 4,799 530 557 104,266 
1945 6,555 5,837 980 406 83,77 
1946 68,763 2,642 495 797 72,697 
1947 7,951 2'617 62 755 11,385 
1948 1,093 2,875 21 385 4,874 
Stocks at End of Period 

1942 1,050 1,786 4 772 4,612 
1943 30,97 6,415 1,033 3,145 41,568 
1944 116,130 11,739 97392 5,166 142/927 
1945 170,571 9/703 18.378 4)802 203,454 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3,755 115,186 
1947 0.6 1237 13,184 37339 62,366 
1948 96,282 5,072 10,995 2'762 115,111 








Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants. 


(2) Figures . 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Note: Fi 
to time in 


res are based on factory sales. 
ese figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 


Revisions are made from time 














Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 





1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

49,216 36,085 47,540 52,008 51,746 57,057 61,308 . 63,083 
eb. 42,666 36,274 47,754 48,856 47,654 50,551 56,487 57,934 
Mar 50,820 41,586 52,263 55,364 56,703 59,947 68,171 73,118 
Apr 49,554 48,177 50,005 59,024 62,111 64,140 72,183 75,279 
ay 53,212 49,828 54,230 60,748 66,800 70,865 77,186 ..... 
une $0,077 53,325 54,266 60,580 63,247 71,329 78,044 ..... 
uly 54,606 49,867 -55,119 66,170 60,076 73,441 81,428 ..... 
Aug. 48,793 51,880 55,618 70,058 66,729 72,089 80,351 ..... 
Sept. $0,093' 49,707 56,318 64,529 62,268 71,384 76,159 ..... 
Oct. $0,094 53,111. 53,154 55,708 66,637 73,277 75,164 ..... 
Nov, 50,729 50,703 54,967 53,543 61,345 64,158 72,560 ..... 
Dee, 39,250 48,695 52,250 49,745 61,101 67,506 72,162 ..... 
Total $89,110 568,238 633,482 696,333 735,417 795,015 871,200 ..... 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Rim Production 











1944 1945 . 1946 1947 1948 
Passenger Car 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,058,469 21,346,004 23,842,796 
Truck & Bus 6,391,441 6,386,652 5,939,244 7,737,353 6,920,231 
Agricultural 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 2,633,699 3,140,882 
Earth Mover 703 i 5,52 10,610 13,330 
Total 9,138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 31,727,666 33,917,239 
1948 — 1949 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Passenger Car 2,199,967 2,037,345 1,847,304 2,277,001 2,276,658 2,337,844 
Truck & Bus 584,768 516,123 97,135 577 © 362,643 359,700 
Agricultural 273,831 290,645 283,344 310,204 242,123 205,805 
Earth Mover 1,629 1,676 797 757 478 1,055 
Total 3,060,195 2,845,789 2,629,580 3,104,539 2,881,902 2,904,404 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS FOR 
REVERTEX ACRYSOL GS 


(sodium polyacrylate) 


RCMA | 
CENTRIFUGED LATEX | THICKENER For LATICES 
- » maintains constant viscosity despite prolonged 


NORMAL LATEX | storage 
GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE | ... is efficient and readily incorporated in GRS, 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX | natural, Geon, neoprene, and other latices 
COMPOUNDS . «+ produces smooth, creamy compounds 


ae : ... is ideal for coating, spreading, combining, rug- 
We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and backing, and adhesive applications 
free consulting service | 








| Technical notes which describe ACRYSOL GS are 











LATEX DIVISION | ‘ yours for the asking. 
RUBBER CORPOR ATION OF AMERIC A ACRYSOL is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
formerly Revertex Corporation of America | 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. | CHEMICALS @ .. INDUSTRY 
Chicago Office: 


111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


Sales Representatives: 








Charles Larkin I], 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

¥ THE RE 
H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Canada | SINOUS PRODUCTS Division 
Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemica! Company 
































4 BETTER ODOR = 
MORE SALES 











R) Cyceation 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street « New York 18, N.Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 


Shipments———, 
Original Re- 


Inventor 
Equip- place- Produc- Endo 

ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1937 (total ).. 22,353 29,886 1,246 53,485 53,310 10,383 
Passenger Car 20,055 20,177 696 46,928 46,497 745 
Truck and Bus 2,298 3,709 550 6,557 6,813 1,638 


1938 (total) ... 11,516 30,567 1,049 43,132 40,907 8,451 
me yee Car. 10,086 27,104 580 37,770 35,789 6,937 
Truck and Bus 1,430 3,463 469 5,362 5,118 1,514 


1939 (total) .... 18,208 38,022 1,279 57,509 57,613 8,665 
Passenger Car. 15,742 33,471 607 49,820 49,933 7,108 
Truck and Bus 2,466 4,551 672 7,689 7,680 1,557 


1940 (total) .... 22,252 35,346 1,176 58,774 59,186 9,127 


Passenger Car. 19,560 30,903 411 50,874 50,965 7,270 
Truck and Bus 2,692 4,443 765 7,900 8,221 1,857 
1941 (total) ; 24,780 39,895 1,489 66,164 61,540 4,436 
Passenger Car. 19,855 34,119 586 54,560 50,392 3,165 
Truck and Bus 4,925 5,776 903 11,604 11,148 1,271 
1942 (total) .... 6,689 8,872 207 15,759 15,351 6,247 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 38 3,682 2,790 4,432 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6,138 169 12,077 12,561 1,815 
1943 (total) .... 6,128 18,547 225 24,900 20,423 1,883 
Passenger Car. 82 10,606 71 10,759 7,620 1,132 
Truck and Bus 6,046 7,941 154 14,141 12, 803 751 
1944 (total) .... 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 33,446 2,013 
Passenger Car. 208 18,330 130 18,668 18,819 1,218 
Truck and Bus 6,446 8,109 133 14,688 14,627 795 
1945 (total) .... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 44,524 3,077 
Passenger Car. 1,115 25,463 222 26, 800 ~ 28,200 2,214 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 16,324 863 
1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 82,298 2,448 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54,684 653 66,423 66,466 1,763 


Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 859 15,889 15,832 685 


1947 (total) 25,056 62,871 3,256 91,183 95,550 6,949 
Passenger Car. 19,644 52,857 1,608 74,109 77,795 5,444 
Truck and Bus 5,412 10,014 1,648 17,074 17,755 1,505 


1948 (total) .... 26,845 49,148 1,787. 77,781 81,314 10,698 
Passenger Car. 21,589 41,295 656 63,540 66,738 8,773 
Truck and Bus 5,256 7,853 1,132 14,241 14,576 1,925 

1949: 

Feb. (total) .... 2,172 2,588 105 4,865 5,891 12,385 
Passenger Car. 1,819 2,086 31 3,936 4,782 10,180 
Truck and Bus 353 502 74 929 1,108 2,205 

Mar. (total) .... 2,519 3,229 155 5,903 6,578 13,091 
Passenger Car. 2,156 2,693 49 4,899 5,361 16,670 
Truck and Bus 363 536 105 1,005 1,216 2,421 

Apr. (total) ..... 2,771 3,718 121 6,611 6,959 13,190 
Passenger Car. 2,427 3,202 38 5,667 5,940 10,705 
Truck and Bus 345 516 84 944 1,020 2,485 

May (total) .... 2,380 4,324 120 6,824 6,934 13,301 
Passenger Car. 2,103 3,764 41 5,909 5,981 10,769 
Truck and Bus 277 559 79 915 953 2,532 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 





Cotton Rayon and Nylon *\, 
Tire Chafer and Se ire "Tire Cord 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other 
Not Fabric Tire Not Tire 
Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total 
1946: : 
i. «Mar. 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 51,208 51,208 


a 
iy Bene 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 52,511 
July Sep 17,279 39,259 18,787 75,325 $2,034 
42,668 21,708 56,447 

Total 74, 689 161,501 74,363 310, 553 10,960 201, 240 212,200 


1947: 

Jan-Mar. 21,972 49,377 21,815 93,164 5,322 52,059 57,381 

Apr.-June 23,491 53,746 16,480 93,717 5,486 52,846 

July-Sept. 15,571 44,291 14,596 74,458 6,161 51,719 57,880 

Oct.-Dec, 18,183 48,532 17,762 84,477 6,550 55,078 61, 628 
Total 79,217 195.946 70,653 345,816 23,519 206,216 229, 735 


1948: 
Jan.-Mar. 18,546 50,251 19,391 88,188 a 60,569 60,569 
Apr.-June 15,585 45,385 18,213 79,183 a 59,759 59,759 
jJuty-Sept. 29,743 45,927 c 75,670 a 63,642 63,642 
Oct.-Dec. 13,321 34,424 15,879 63,624 a 65,258 65,258 
Total 77,195 175,987 53,483 306,665  ..... 249,228 249,228 
1949; ° 
Jan.-Mar. d 33,213 26,494 59,707 a 68,926 68,926 
et arg Pie cans.? eae tea ee Si ek sed et cue Ramee oC cae 
I ee a ea ae Reber. Leh ee ae TOS 
Oe See SS tates os eaeei: Taeew es Seuss eee os Deca 
ES oe eae i ia CR CN ig: eek ee ob eRe Dae weeS 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. : 

Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
rayon and nylon tire cord fabrics. (c) Included with tire cord not 
woven. (d) Included with chafer and all other tire fabrics. 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
( iin ced of Units) 





Original me ae Inyentory 
Equip- place- Produc- Endo 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 


BOO berets 21,514 32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
Ff ON eve 22,4€4 29,554 749 52,767 52,373 10,312 
1938: .cvcccccoce 11,595 - 28,104 644 40,293 37,848 8,166 
1939 ..2.-+eeeee 18,190 31,998 1,002 51,190 50,649 7,036 
1940 ...eceeeees 22,172 29,070 972 2,214 7 7,017 
TG  cccccesccs Silane = saree 1,232 59,703 57,433 . 
1942 . eves 6,895 9213 59 14,267 2,685 
1943 . weéevnt 6,350 12,474 189 19,014 15,014 2,626 
ce acenceonense 6,460 20,569 196 27,224 27,488 y 
BOUD: dees vdebkas 5,988 33,906 0,304 41,742 3,627 
1946 . eee 15,327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
SME Nis 0 ice RRS 25,046 46,560 2,483 74,088 79,181 8,059 
Pe cokseeenwes 26,839 40,494 1,125 68,457 70,150 9,734 
1948: 
MRE. 3 e's os cake 2,432 3,537 91 6,061 6,323 8,915 
ee An eae 2,344 2, 694 86 5,123 5,463 9,303 
ee eo eos 2,290 2,308 124 4,722 5,034 9,734 
1949: 

Oo as ag pene 2,298 2,531 97 4,926 5,062 9,815 

<a WS a ahnleteck pal 2,168 2,160 76 4,404 4,922 10,442 
MG cae eeh a sX 2,513 2,565 95 5,174 5,948 11,231 
Ee ss 6 ka ew i 2,767 2,552 78 5,396 6,059 11, 748 
|_| Ree ocr arer 2,380 2,830 87 $ 296 6,088 12,410 





Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1910 288 141 206.60 1930 16 7% 11.98 
1911 184 114 141.30 1931 8 4% 6.17 
1912 140 108 121.60 1932 4 2% 3.49 
1913 113 82.04 1933 9 2% 5.96 
1914 93 56 65.33 1934 15 8% 12.92 
1915 79 58% 65.85 1935 13 10% 12.37 
1916 102 55 72.50 1936 23 13% 16.41 
1917 90 52 72.23 1937 26 14 19.39 
1918 70 40 60.15 1938 17 10% 14.64 
1919 $7 8% 48.70 1939 24 448 17.57 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1940 18% 20.10 
1921 21 11% 16.36 1941 24 19% 22.40 
1922 28 13 17.50 1942 22 22% 22.50 
1923 37 24 29.45 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 40 17 26.20 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1925 121 34 72.46 1945 22 22% 22.50 
1926 88% 36% 48.50 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1947 25 14 20.00 
1928 414 17 22.48 1948 25 18 21.99 
1929 26 15% 20.55 





Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses, Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1942 19431944” 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


722 19.85 21.34 20.76 22.3 25.49 32.58 36.09 33.37 
‘eb 20.05 21.61 21.34 3339 26.57 33.91 33.63 33.41 
Mar. 20.42 21.98 21.65 22.43 27.52 35.89 35.04 33.44 
Apr. 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 38.10 33.84 
May 20.88 21.97 21.63 23.30 28.17 36.51 38.57 33.73 
June 19.78 21.92 23.31 23.42 29.89 37.83 38.12 33.56 
July 20.27 21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 34.89 Bios 
Aug. 19.45 21.09 22.11 23.10 36.31 34.83 32.23 
Sept. 19.62 21.10: 32:10 32.25 37.59 32.21 31.92 
Oct. 19.79 21.00 22.32 23.85 36.79 32.39 32.01 
Nov. 20.21 20.32 22.13 24.71 31.50 34.50 32.15 
20.55 20.32 22.28 25.21 33.03 36.74 32.90 
Average for 
Year 20.16 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 35.11 34.64 








Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 


Textile 
: and Paper Molding and 
Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
and Film * Resins Materials » All Other » ¢ 
1946 52,080 11,673 61,852 27,083 
1947 66,430 17,237 73,114 27,064 
1948 98,021 31, "085 73,598 21,147 
1948; 
Sept. 10,298 2,924 5,920 1,845 
Oct 11,364 2,981 5,666 1,859 
Nov. 10,099 2,588 6,533 2,014 
Dec. 8,761 2,472 7,068 1,808 
1949; ; 
ws 10,197 2,847 6,834 2,589 
eb. 9,368 1,979 5,569 2,148 
Mar. 11,787 2,384 5,660 2,387 
Apr. 12,239 2,490 4,426 2,748 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 

Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 
glass sheeting; (b) Resin content; (c) Includes Adhesives, but excludes 
data for protective coating resins. 
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OUR SKELETON GREW 


will haunt the premises during the first two 
weeks in August. We'll be on vacation. 
But remember—there are no muscles on a 
skeleton. We would appreciate your an- 
ticipating your VINYLUM requirements a 
bit in advance so that our bone men won't 
be worked to death. 


ARGUS CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


56 CLIFTON PLACE 
BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 







































Specs ‘cation 
HEVEA LATEX 


SOCTEX 1: CA 


SFoofin Coenl rofuged 


SOLD ON SPECIFICATIONS 


TRY IT! 


LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


1075 HULL STREET BALTIMORE 30, MD, 
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RUBBER PROCESSING AGENT 


A low cost high iodine number petroleum- 
derived hydrocarbon resin useful as a rub- 


ber processing aid. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 1.044 
WEIGHT, PER GAL. 8.704 
COLOR, BARRETT 26 max. 
SOFT. POINT, R & B, °F 190 
IODINE NO., WIJS 200 


Available now in any quantity 
@ 4c per Ib. F. O. B. Texas City. 


PAN AMERI 
Bilt S&S). Go Ww 


Pan American Refining Corp. 
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PANAFLEX BN-1 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLASTICIZER 





An economical light-colored hydrocarbon 
plasticizer outstanding in its ability to impart 
superior electrical properties to synthetic rub- 
ber. Panaflex BN-I is a complete replacement 
for dibutyl phthalate as a plasticizer in GR-A 
rubber. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 0.9440 
WEIGHT PER GAL. 7.870 
COLOR, SAYBOLT IY, 
DISTILLATION, °F 550-730 
REFRACTIVE INDEX = 1.553 


Available now in tank car quantity 
@ 18c per Ib. delivered east of Rocky Mountains 


N , 


122 East 42nd Street © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PLANT: Texas City, Texas 













Rubber Industry Employment, Indexes of Production, Shipments and 






































Payrolls, Wages and Hours Inventory 
3 ; For The Rubber Industry 
Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 
and Index (1939 = 100) Production 1935-1939 = 100 
(Based on man-hours) 
eee |) | a ae ae 1949 . 
Au Rubber a Rubber All Rubber ke Rubber Month 1947 1948 1949 Month 1947 1948 1949 
roducts ires ubes Products ires ubes 200 
Month Number Index Number Index Number Index Number Index oe Foe! re a . eed +e 207 
an. 210 4173.5 101 °# 185.5 191 157.8 88 163.0 | Mar 239 305 181 Sept. 217 205 
eb. 208 172.0 99 182.4 186 154.1 87 159.5 ‘ 53 Oct. 5 
5 Apr. 234 200 176 Oct. 223 20 
Mar. 204 168.9 96 177.7 183 151.0 86 158.2 of 220 201 yoy ew. 225 203 
May i+ ay a tag 177 146.6 bees June 216 205 on Dec. 230 200 
une 195 161.6 92 169.4 es se 
june 191 157.7 91 167.6 hens pbs’ ue Fae ‘ a 
Aug. 198 160.9 92 168.7 se seg iy Ae Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 
Sept. 1 162.8 91 168.6 é a ee ees 
Oct. 198 163.5 90 165.9 ee at A eae (Based on $ Value) 
ov. 164.5 91 168. Hod epee te me eee 
Dec. 196 1618 90 1653 ‘3 she) aeetioie fan. 301 282291 wy 
- Feb. 326 289 283 Aug. 312 351 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them Mar. 332 252 285 Sept. beg - 
4 feta ee, by * ig ege| Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for Me oa 7 fo oo 354 322 
y-May, » will be shown later. Tame 322 342 ‘ee Thee, 307 318 
Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) (Based on $ Value) 
r 1947 1948 innate Tan, 229 271 295 July 268 289 
All <«-'ss tet “a hue | rx | 3e 283 300 Aug. 258287 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Mar. 253 302 302 Sept. 246 224 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes al a. a se am E94 288 
: Jan. 386.3 416.3 354.9 344.4 320.6 204.5 | June 277. 295 cos ta. wa 2a 
eb. . 385.0 413.3 337.2 315.4 309.8 288.8 
Mar. 374.3 397.3 320.6 292.4 297.8 287.8 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Apr. 383.9 414.2 312.8 286.4 eee ee ee 
ay 367.2 399.3 318.9 305.7 ri ean 
{une 342.3 356.2 330.2 322.0 
uly 331.2 350.0 329.7 329.8 
‘Aug. 337.6 355.5 347.2 341.0 
Sept. 348.3 355.3 344.9 326.2 fee eee 
a a04.4 354.7 345.5 318.2 sia gir: 
: 361, 362.4 341.9 312.9 si he aed ° . ' 
Dec. 373.6 365.6 «= 332.7 20856 ae es Various Compounding Materials 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them ns ed bber Industry 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; Fs. be i for Co am by th wi Ru 
January, 1946, through May, 1947, will be shown later. 
Material 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Wages — Average Weekly Earnings Asphalt ® Hare 
Short tons 20,536 22,263 16,510 20,189 19,483 28,71 : 
—1947—, 9s 1948 —__, —1949 : : 5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.7 
All Rubber All Rubber“ All‘ Rubber chy vege MO SEMEN 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Barite (Barytes): 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Short tons 9,800 6,334 8,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 17,000 
Jan. $54.03 $59.78 $57.33 $62.72 $56.89 $60.78 % of total 4.2 3.6 sad sd ” ~ ” 
0 oa-06 3.90 $4.70 8.22 56.40 61.21 Carbon Black: 

‘ 97 : 3.24 5.54 55.57 61.56 70,732 471,790 
Apr. 55.23 61.64 Short tons 219,751 147,974 236,737 369,015 402,193 470, : 
ie $5.30 arts etd aris = Be % of total B85 88.5. 00.3. «94.6 = (8S.S 5.3 (94.3 

une 49 61.35 57.14 63.96 ian ear Clay, Kaslia: 
uly 55.74 62.06 58.37 66.30 ° ay, in: 1 
Aug. 55.92 61.1 . eaten hows Short tons 127,055 51,334 50,964 59,588 109,936 162,393 166,20 
Sept. 57.76 64:78 99°31 65°27 ae ene % of total 11.6 38 $5 ee 
ct. 57.62 63.78 59.19 64.82 ‘a Clay, Fire & S : 
Nov. 37.90 64.86 58.27 62.7 eeee eeee ay, Fire toneware: 
say y . uRSE ves Short tons 9,000 5,000 10,259 7,160 7,800 12,951 17,970 
ec. 59.47 65.74 57.68 61.10 eesve eves % aa stent 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings Lead Sulfate, Basic: po ege 
Short tons 200 89 131 Oe Se keke. ek ees 
o 1947 eae 1948, , 1949 a % of total 1.9 1.1 2.3 4.2 5.2 - 
pile: tee’ nll, PAL, | time: 
u T ires u T ires u er ires 
Month Products &Tubes Products &Tubes Products & Tubes =e ere “er ‘oes 1 xt aa st eae 
Jan. $1.30 $1.51 $1.444 —-$1.646 $1.501 $1.721 
Mar 1330 si 400 $99 i soz Rat gap 968 3,460 4,302 3,023 1,864 2,131 
ar. ; 1.512 1.408 1.599 1.502 1.719 Short tons 3,96 ‘ ’ ‘ , 131 see 
Apr. 1.397 1.608 1.412 1.603 1.507 ei % of total 3.3 3.8 33° 23 1.3 1.6 oe 
ay 1.416 1.622 1.424 1.636 et cate : 
fans 1448 +640 472 See a Ae yee 7 1,047 1,078 726 977 1,607 3,085 
uly 44 1.640 1.472 1.684 3 os Short tons 3,54 . ; ’ 
Aug. 1.445 1.640 1.500 1.730 a ete % of total "2.0 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.7 1.1 1.9 
Sept. 1.447 1.661 1.504 1.732 a sia? : 
Oct. 1.436 1.644 1.507 1.734 ied Mica, Ground: 
Nov. 1.453 1.661 1.508 1.735 i eget Short tons 3,476 1,754 3,063 1,137 3,715 4.951 3,900 
Dec. 1.454 1.658 1.499 1.721 nay ike % of total 8.0 3.7 66° 33 7.1 8.0 6.0 
y Sulfur: 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker Short tons 63,000 40,000 51,000 63,000 64,960 72,800 
% of total 2.4 1.4 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.2 
Month 1947 1948 1949 Month 1947 1948 1949 Tost 
anuary 40.6 39.7 37.9 July 38.6 39.7 vee Short tons 58,114 40,487 48,994 51,833 63,758" 65,980 ..... 
ebruary 40.6 38.5 37.5 ‘August 38.7 40.3 Sd ' j } 13. 16. 14.4 is 
March 39.8 37.8 37.0 September 399 394 |... 7 ee ee 
April ne =e 36.7 et me ip one Zinc Oxide: 
ay . 39, an ovember 39. : re 90,429 52,717 67,898 59,518 63,447 83,776 ..... 
June 39.1 39.7 ves December 40.9 38.5 tes et total ar : 5300 47.40 42.3 49.6 53.1 2 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: These figures are revised Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. a 
from time to time and the latest available issue should be consulted for the Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 
(») Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. * Revised. 
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FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 
RUBBER- VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
2228 N. LaSalle St., Chieago 1, Hl. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco-Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 







MANUFACTURED BY 


BrooKLYN COLOR WORKS.INC. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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That is indispensable 
to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 
23-25 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS STATISTICS | 
| Write for Free Trial Service 
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The only official world rubber sta- 
tistics, published monthly by the 
Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group. 


# Exclusive Subscription Agent in the 
U.S. A. 
RUBBER AGE 


250 W. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 
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1BOOKS 


For Technical Men 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE for 1942-1943 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1948 RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE 


PRICE: $13.00 (postpaid) 


RECLAIMED RUBBER by John M. Ball 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES—Vols. Il & til 


by Frederick Marchionna 
PRICE 10.00 (postpaid) 


(add 2% sales tax for copies sent to New York City) 





Available from 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 

















Wamms MINERAL BLACK 


A low cost filler 
for Molded Rubber Products 
@ IMPARTS SUPERIOR PHYSICAL QUALITIES 
e ACTS AS AN EXCELLENT REINFORCING FILLER 


@ HAS GOOD TINTORIAL STRENGTH 
@ GIVES ADDED PIGMENTATION 


Will not float...1s not a greasy black 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, SAMPLE AND PRICE 


TAMMS SILICA COMPANY 


228 NO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





























SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 


GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 





NATIONAL “spatpgut OIL PRODUCTS Inc 


K O BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK.20 N.Y 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted : 


$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 





ae 


Address all replies to Box Numbers 





CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 


~ a "seed, war if bold 
or 
Dees or Class ny wee ecg meg in’ beedess $10.00 per column 
ch; maximum, in 
All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 


on contra 
Replies to k 


care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





te line, count it as 10 words if light 
is used. 





rds per 





wo! 
ct. Send check with 
e 


yed advertisements be forwarded to advertiser without 














POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CHEMIST-COMPOUNDER, with many years experience. both labora- 
tory and factory, including several years as manager small rubber factory. 
Mechanical goods, hard rubber. Collegé graduate. Employed. Location 
immaterial. Address Box 478-P, RuspBer AGE. 


SOUTH AMERICA—American with several years experience in South 
America and many years as chemist, compounder and manager small rubber 
factory. Good knowledge of Spanish. College graduate. Address Box 
479-P, Rupper AGe. 





TECHNICAL SALES: Young, progressive and alert individual now em- 
ployed as Director of Research and Development, seeks position with com- 
pany manufacturing or merchandising compounding ingredients and chemi- 
cals for the rubber and plastics industries. Twelve years experience at 
home and abroad in research, development, compounding, factory processing, 
sroduction and some sales. Age 31. Graduate. Address Box 483-P, 

UBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR—CHIEF CHEMIST immediately available 
due to dissolution of company. Fire-resistant foamed latex sponge; natural 
latex foamed sponge. Sponged rubber, natural and synthetic, hard and soft, 
open and closed cell, gas and chemically blown. Rubber compounding. 
Rubber based solid jet propellant. Administration, direction, supervision 
and pursuit of research-developments through production with established 
production controls. Excellent academic and industrial background as syn- 
thetic organic chemist. Unusual and meritoriovs military service. Address 
Box 484-P, Rupper Ace. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER, ten years experience in plastic films and 
flooring, rubber compounds, coated fabrics, solvent and latex type adhesives. 
Have planned and directed development programs. Have managed small 
plants. Desire permanent connection with stable organization. 30 days 
availability. Minimum salary $7500. Address Box 485-P, Russer AGE. 





PRODUCTION-DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER-COMPOUNDER hav- 
ing over twenty years broad practical experience in all phases of manufac- 
turing of mechanical and sponge rubber products desires new location in 
western U. S. Manufacturing knowledge received in large and small 
plants. Address Box 491-P, Rupser Ace. 


RUBBER CHEMIST-PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT for insu- 
lated wire. B.S. 1931. Some experience in molded goods. Several years 
as_ chemist in coal tar and pitch plant. Good trouble-shooter. Reliable, 
efficient, Successful in ana ~ ro help. Interested in small or medium 
sized plant in a supervisory or control capacity. Available immediately. 
Address Box 492-P, Rupper AcE. 








HELP WANTED 





RUBBER COMPOUNDER and DESIGNER, experience in braided 
hose and peiting essential. State age, height, weight, education, and job 
yy mame with previous salaries earned. Address Box 419-W, RUBBER 





SALES REPRESENTATION wanted by established rubber manufac- 
turer selling all types of industrial rubber products, molded rubber to 
metal adhesion, rolls and rollers, tank lining, pulley lagging, etc. Com- 
mission basis. Prefer men row contacting industrial trade with allied 
lines. Territories oq: Northern Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England, Maryland, est Virginia, Southern Ohio, and Southern Illinois. 
Address Box 427-W, RUBBER AGE. 





for MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, 


advertise in the Classified Advertising columns of 
RUBBER AGE 





























We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and 
GR-S Breakdown, FRANK T. BAKER RUBBER COMPANY, 
63 Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts, 





SELL NOW! BEFORE PRICES DROP FURTHER! Wanted: 
Chemicals, Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lac- 
quers, Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 
SERVICE CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, N, Y. 





MFG. RUBBER PRODUCTS. Fully equipped plant for molded or ex- 
truded rubber products sold to large industrial trade; 3 hydraulic presses; 
4%” extruder; large stock molds and miscellaneous machinery, excellent 
condition. Price $25,000. Tue Appte Company, Brokers, 1836 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 











FOR SALE: 
RUBBER PLANT 


Opportunity to purchase at a sacrifice price a complete 
molded and dipped goods plant located in best industrial 
section of Los Angeles. Owners consolidating operations. 
Available now. For full particulars write— 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


¢ 




















INCREASE YOUR CANADIAN SALES! 


Active Canadian sales organization selling chemicals and 
colours to the rubber makers, wants one more important 
line to sell this trade. Offices and agents across Canada 


H. L, BLACHFORD, LIMITED 
977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Que., Canada 
Established 1921 











NEOPRENE RUBBER SCRAP 
We offer for sale 125 tons origin from rubber mill. Will sell 
all or part. 
HARRY GOLDBERG & SONS 
Second, Cor. Lewis St. Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















FOR SALE 


Pure gum surgeon’s glove plant completely 
equipped to turn out 2000 pairs a day. 
Operating steadily with ample labor supply. 
Midwest location. 


Address Box 477-B, RUBBER AGE 


























“ CHECK WITH US FOR 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 





Rubber and Plastic 


V UNCURED COMPOUNDS \/ RUBBER Scrap 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY INC. 


39 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


V POLYETHYLENE V VINYL (PVC) 


TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2-3082-8458 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





| 














rr y 
} RUBBER PRODUCTS ‘PATENTS, desired. 
, large national mechanical manufacturer. 
> Confidential. Complete details first letter. ; 
Address Box 489-B, RUBBER AGE 








Latex FOAM PLANT WANTED to mold quantities of a 
large sized item. Address Box 490-B, RUBBER AGE. 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 




















GUARANTEED 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


ee, nes 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 














HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 





183-189 ORATION STREET 
NEWARK 4, N, J. 


CABLE: “'URME" ™s 





HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 























EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Two 40”, 30” ram, slab sided, four opening hydraulic presses. 
Address Box 481-E, Ruspper AGE. 





Also individual items such as: 


WANTED: Complete rubber plants. 
i Gelb & Sons, 


2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers. R. 
Inc., State Highway No. 29, Union, New Jersey. 





WANTED: 60” calender with drive, either 3-roll or “Z’’ type. Must 
be of recent construction. Address Box 486-E, Russer AGe. 





WANTED: #3A Banbury Mixer, 60” Calender, heavy duty Hydraulic 
Presses. Address Box 487.E, RuBBEerR AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 

JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, ING. 








Worcester 1, Massachusetts 











FOR SALE: Two 36”, 24” ram four opening and two 32”, 24” ram, 
six opening, hydraulic presses. Address Box 480-S, Rupser AGE. 





FOR SALE: 14 Oil Hydraulic Units 500% Low, 2000# Hi-Pressure 
Pumps, 50 and 65 gal. reservoir, 5 to 10 H.P. motors, complete with all 
operating valves. All in good operating condition. For use with Rubber 
or Plastic presses) YALE RUBBER MFG. CO., Sandusky, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: One heavy-duty 2 roll Rubber Mill; front roll 20” x 30” 
Corrugated; back roll 24” x 30” Corrugated with 14” diameter necks com- 
plete with bed plate. 60 H.P. motor included with reduction gear. Ad- 
dress Box 482-S, Ruspsper AGE. 





PLASTIC EXTRUDERS FOR SALE: One 3%” Hartig and one 214” 
National—Oil  heated—now in operation in advertiser’s plant. Address 
Box 493-S, RupsBer AGE. 








Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND II, OHIO 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: New York 


naiheaiaial 


Akron San Francisco 




















if 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 
































RUBBER GOODS 


© DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


3 enon Se, | N 









RAND RUBBER CO, 





THE DERBY-OXIDE & COLOUR COMPANY LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE QUA 
PURE INDIAN RED 


JOSEPH A. McNULTY 


RUBBER AGE, JULY, 1949 





Y OXIDE OF IRON COLOURS 
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STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 





"| ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144", 114” and 2” square bars. 


4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters, Any 
length. 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs. 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—(Continued) 














pic ALL TYPE 
gl 


45 Years 2 » bh 
In St. Louis | Shark E 





Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 






‘UD OG, Kemeonk S 






INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St, Lovis 4, Missoun 





FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator low 
and high (3,000#) pressure with pumps, motors, and accessories. One 
48” x 48”, 3 opening Hydraulic Press with four 16” rams; other presses, 
various sizes. One 6’ x 24’ Vulcanizer, ay ag uick opening 
door. Six Royle and other Tubers 2%” to Also Mills ee 
etc. Send us your inquiries, CONSOLIBATED. PRODUCTS COMPAN 
INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: BArclay 5-600 


FOR SALE: One new 60” Spreader; one 72” Beamer; new 60” Measur- 
ing and Tubing Machine; one Butterworth three-roll 50” Calender. All 
equipment in excellent working order. These machines can be moved 
immediately. Address Box 488-S, Rupper AGE. 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: Two 36” x 25”, 15” ram, 265 tons; one 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 318 
tons; 26” x 24”, 13” ram, 400 tons; 36” x 36”, 19” ram, 425 tons; 
24” x 42”, two 12” rams, 340 tons; 26” x 24”, 18%” ram, 800 tons; 
24” x 24”, 12” ram, 141 tons: 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 
14” ram, 385 tons; 36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 20” x 20”, 10” ram, 
118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 15” x 
15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%4” 
ram, 42 tons; 8” x 914”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 12 tons. 
Laboratory Press: 6” x 6”, 30 tons. New ‘Dual Pumping Units, all sizes: 
Worthington Triplex 12 gal., 2,200#; 4 plunger, 6 gal., 2,000; Watson- 
Stillman duplex box type, 1 gal., 2,500#; Worthington 1 al., 10,0004. 
New Laboratory 6” x 12” M.D. Mills; Throp M.D. Mill. 
EXTRUDERS: Royle No. 2 M.D. PREFO M MACHINES. Stokes 
R & T; Colton 5 and 5%T. Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. 
Unrwaasar oo MACHINERY Company, 285 Hudson St., New 

ork 1 











FOR SALE: #9 Banbury Mixer complete, with or without motor and 
control. Has been completely rebuilt. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, 
914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 

















TUMBLERS 
and TRIMMERS 


SUB-ZERO ROTARY TUMBLER 


(Deflashing by Cold Tumbling) 


HIGH-SPEED TRIMMER 


(Machine Trimming of Rubber) 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 


Division of 
FERRY MACHINE CO. KENT, OHIO 
Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 





CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


q 





Complete self-contained 
unit with Vickers Pump, 
tank for 30 gal. oil and 
5 H.P. motor. 


Knife—30" width 
23" stroke 


Floor space—36" x 64" 
Height—8'5" 


Guaranteed perfect 
working. Safety built 
throughout for operation. 


MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE AGENT 


ERIC BONWITT 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 














Our Rebuilding 
Process Remeves 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 


Important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLED 

3. REBUILT 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants - cea 


L. ALBERT & SON | ter Machines: 


MIXERS 

OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. 4d. © CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 
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a 
Directory of CONSULTANTS 





os 














PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, ¢' a and physical testing. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





R. R. “OLIN LABORATORIES 


Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 

















THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 
Complete plants and alterations. Buildings, Services, 
Equipment, and Maintenance. Solid Rubber, Plastics, 
Latex. Rubber Reclaiming. Special Equipment. 


313-314-315 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEfferson 4543 
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Mold Lubricant No. 735 


If Your Production Suffers From: 


1. Lost time in cleaning molds, high mold maintenance 
2. Scrap resulting from rounded or imperfect molded sur- 


faces 


3. Dull finish 


4. Poor release causing separation in rubber 


5. Obnoxious odors 
6. Overwhelming cost of Lubricant 


Try a sample of our Mold Lubricant #735 and cure your 


troubles 
oo 
Mold Lubricant 
with hard or water or alcohol, 
totes. This insures perfect 
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735 is not an ree ge You Pa gy perfect mixture 
Gastennee's on all type molds. 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 








no separation on 








27 Crescent St. 


MUI C A 


WATERGROUND 
‘‘at its best” 


Produced from mica scrap 
imported from India and Africa 


WHITE and PURE 
Quality at Competitive Prices 
Send for Samples 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 
Penacook, N. H. 
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EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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@ Perfectly content to let the Giraffa Camelo-pardalis carry 
off the honors on this score . . . we’re not sticking our neck 
out when we tell you . . . availability of our own natural 


resources assures your present and future requirements for 
y 


TEXAS E or TEXAS™ ... highest quality channel blacks. 


@ It’s a fact, too, that our policy of rendering friendly, helpful 
service makes doing business with Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 


pleasant as well as profitable. 


@ Let us show you. 





Sid Richar cdson 


C A R B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8. OHIO 
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A. Schulman Inc. 
Ridbber and Platlica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. @ HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 











In the last quarter of a century, changes in the 
rubber industry have been widespread; yet 
during all these years, Climco Processed Liners 
have maintained their unrivaled popularity... 
Briefly, here are the advantages of Climco 
Processing: 


FASTER, CHEAPER PRODUCTION 


By eliminating stock adhesions and insuring 
better separation of stock and liner, the work 
moves faster. Labor and power costs are cut, 
because re-rolling for cooling and cleaning of 
liners is eliminated, handling is reduced and 
horizontal storage is facilitated. 


BENEFITS TO STOCKS 


Freshness and tackiness are preserved, while 
lint and ravelings are eliminated. Air, moisture 


CLIM 


que Umer g 


and sunlight are excluded, and oxidation, mould 
and bloom are prevented. Climco Processing 
also increases liner life several times. 


Once you have tried these processed liners, 
you will soon be convinced it pays to stand- 
ardize on CLIMCO. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


\LLUS 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now 
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